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SCAR HAMMERSTEIN 
ne wo ; 
fF WORLD-FAMOUS AS 
)f IMPRESARIO, IS DEAD 
l { cantenmeemeninasie 
t} " ‘ 
», Builder of Opera Comranies 
. Passes Away Just as He Wes 
h Preparing to Re-enter Field 
re which He Had Adorred So 
me Greatly —German-born Yotth 
1 Who Became Leading Exporent 
n. p 
( of Modern French Opera in 
‘ . 
“ the United States ——Uncourted 
“ Fortunes That He Won and 
{ 
n Lost in Theatrical Ventures — 
Two Manhattan Opera Houses 
|.) and What the Second Did for 
a New York and Philadelphia 
v ) How London Received the 
71] 7 dj 
; American Impresario 
n UST as he was preparing to re-enter 
that field of art that was the breath 
pe if his life, in which he attempted, 
5 ichieved and failed with equal splendor, 
fy e Death Angel called Oscar Hammer- 
As ein. It was the second summons; once 
g: fore, a few years ago, had come the 
ah rarning and, as he said, for the first time 
.coiviqait forty years “he had taken a vacation.” 
ends @@his time the call was not to be denied; 
Lutchif™nd very quietly, with only two or three 
. “If his nearest at his bedside, there slipped 
“ Brom our ken, on the night of Friday, 
es frofug. 1, the man who had made New York 
it @ance to his pipe these many years; who 
, My ad shown two continents what operatic 
C rt could be; pluckiest of fighters, most 
r: esourceful of impresarios, most versatile 
| f talented men, a personality uniquely 
a f the strongest in that milieu of the 
» trong called America. 
¥ Stranger career cannot be pictured 
n han that of this cigar-maker who be- 
ame an arbiter of grand opera; but, as 
4 e Said once in the writer’s hearing, “My 
ay Age@pecialty is to achieve the impossible,” 
invesqamnd his whole life is epitomized in that 
dist aying. He was the pocrest of nineteen- 
: ear-olds when he landed in America in 
¢ pix@geoo3. “If there had been a stronger im- 
_ st¥gelgration law I wouldn’t have got 
he cit hr igh,” he said once. “I had only two 
voyk @e@o-lars when I landed.” 
ral » First Steps Succeed 
} 
] He had left his Berlin home because of 
ls father’s severity, had sold his violin 
| or $35 and had applied the proceeds 
| 0 passage in a sailing vessel for Amer- 
ca, “where I could be free.” His first 
tep toward fortune came on the day 
hat he landed, for the first advertise- 
‘ent that he answered was to work as a 
- igar-maker; and his first fortune (he 
nov Made many, so many that he himself 
a! Oll@Mever knew what he had won and lost) 
Pigneeme out of the 160 inventions he made 
if ° tacilitate the cigar-making trade. _ 
This man was literally a genius, and his 
S  #&nius manifested itself in many forms. 
w YORRis practical bent made him unsurpassed 
Sa promoter of enterprises and as an 
. Nventor; the artistic side of him had 
"en developed by his boyish study of the 
108 ‘ano, violin and flute, no less than had 








MS love of the theater been fostered by 
‘8S haunting of them in his boyish days. 
Fle could not content himself with one 
ype of activity—nor with twenty. He 
the United States Tobacgo Jour- 
vrote playlets, operettas, farces, and 

‘0, when he hired the Stadt Theater 

‘ the Bowery district, began that activ- 
Y of his as theatrical manager which 
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Popular Conductors, Who Have Delighted Thousands of New Yorkers with Choice Summer Programs in the Open Air—Mr. Volpe 


Leads the Stadium Symphony Orchestra; Mr. Goldman, the New York Military Band on Columbia Campus. 
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was to endure until almost the day of his 
death. 


Builds Harlem Theaters 


Harlem, his foresight told him, had a. 
future. He had built flats there, to the 
amazement of those who did not share his 
almost uncanny ability to foretell what 
would profit—others. For the Harlem- 
ites’ entertainment he built, in rapid suc- 
cession, the Harlem Opera House (1880), 
the Columbus Theater and the Harlem 
Music Hall. At the first-named, Joseph 
Jefferson, Modjeska, Theodore Thomas’s 
orchestra, Keller and performing lions, 
Ibsen plays and grand opera with Lilli 
Lehman, Water Damrosch conducting, 
alike failed to draw; English opera at 
low prices succeeded no better; and when 
“Cavalleria Rusticana,”’ then creating a 
Eurovean furore, had a like fate, Ham- 
merstein shrugged his shoulders, re- 
named the work “Cavalleria Busticana”’ 
and built the Columbus Theater, also 
in Harlem. This, with Emma _ Juch, 
proved more successful. 

“Since Harlem could not support one 
theater, I thought possibly it might sup- 
port two of them,” was all the answer he 
vouchsafed to the amazed. 

He began to build the Murray Hill 
Theater, sold it before the foundation 
was finished, and then turned his atten- 
tion to the Manhattan Opera House on 
Thirty-fourth Street, the first of the two 
by that name that he built, and not far, 
at that, from where the second Manhat- 
tan Opera House was destined to bring 
its builder fame on two continents. At 
the first Manhattan he began by produc- 
ing grand opera with Mme. Bernard 
Beere as leading woman, but it was un- 
successful, and Mr. Hammerstein changed 
the edifice into a music-hall, becoming a 





partner with Koster & Bial. Again he’ grand opera there at Metropolitan prices. 
summed the venture up in characteristic So many ventures of such varying de- 
epigram: grees of success lay by this time to his 
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“T opened it with Mme. Bernard Beere, 
continued it with Meyerbeer, and con- 
cluded it with lager beer.” 


Olympia Costs Over Million 


In 1896 began the Olympia venture. 
The gigantic building held vaudeville, 
theater and music-hall, including one of 
the first of the roof-gardens for which 
New York is now famous. But neither 
Yvette Guilbert, then in her first youth, 
Anna Held, nor “The Cat and _ the 
Cherub” and “La Poupée” could make 
the place a success, and in 1897 the hold- 
ers of a mortgage foreclosed (for $900,- 
000 it was said) and Mr. Hammerstein, 
as he described it, went “broke.” Some- 
one asked him if it was true that the 
venture had cost him a million dollars. 
“More,” he said, laconically. 

“Tf that had happened to me,” his ques- 
tioner said, “I’d have put a_ bullet 
through my head.” 

“Well, maybe I would have too,” re- 
turned Oscar, the imperturbable, “but 
the trouble was I couldn’t find one hard 
enough to go through that head of mine.” 

Utter disaster was spelled to Hammer- 
stein by this last failure. Everything 
was lost—money, houses, horses, car- 
riages—literally he began life anew. And 
he began it by building another theater, 
the Victoria. The venture was success- 
ful, and he built the Rgpublic and the 
Hackett, now known os fr Harris, with 


the proceeds. 





Opens Manhattan Opera 


In 1906 came the building of the second 
Manhattan Opera House, at Thirty- 
fourth Street and Eighth Avenue, and 
the astounding announcement that Mr. 
Hammerstein, who had originally planned 
it as a sort of Hippodrome, would give 


25, 1906 


credit that New Yorkers merely smiled, 
shrugged shoulders and credited the 
story, many of them, as another adver- 
tising dodge of the astounding Hammer- 
stein. The impresario’s further an- 
nouncements of new singers with Euro- 
pean reputations, engaged by him to de- 
light his public, were as calmly received 
as his promises of new operas quite for- 
eign to patrons of the Metropolitan. 

When “I Puritani,” with which the 
Manhattan Opera House opened on Dee. 
4, 1906, with Bonci as Arturo, failed to 
win favor, the verdict was, “Of course.” 
But Mr. Hammerstein had grasped the 
fact that, if the opera itself had made no 
especial “hit,” the singers had. Followed 
“Rigoletto”; “Carmen,” with Bressler- 
Gianoli; “La Boheme,” with Melba as 
Mimi. Gradually New York came to 
realize that Renaud was all that had 
been said of him; that in Dalmorés, Bassi, 
Sammarco, Gilibert, Hammerstein was 
offering sterling artists; that Bonci was 
fitly called “golden voiced.” Also, that 
with fine acoustics, Cleofonte Campa- 
nini’s excellent conducting of a good or- 
chestra, and with meticulous attention 
(demanded by the ubiquitous head) in 
details of mise-en-scéne and ensemble, 
they were hearing well-nigh perfect per- 
formances by these favorites. Still the 
first year was not a financial success; 
but in the second, with the engagement 
of Mary Garden and Tetrazzini, the im- 
presario came into his own. 


Garden and Tetrazzini 


Miss Garden’s triumphs in 
“Louise” and “Pelléas”’; Renaud’s re- 
markable work in “The Tales of Hoff- 
mann”; Tetrazzini’s dazzling success in 
the “‘warhorse” coloratura réles of Lucia, 
Violetta and the like, satisfied both the 
lovers of the new and the clingers to the 


“Thais,” 
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DEATH ENDS NOTABLE CAREER 
OF RICHARD EPSTEIN, THE PIANIST 


ICHARD EPSTEIN, noted accom- 

panist, pianist of the Elshuco Trio, 
died of intestinal trouble on Friday, 
August 1, at the Lenox Hill Hos- 
pital, New York. The distinguished ar- 
tist had been ill for years but it was 
only recently that his ailment was con- 
sidered fatal. He had been lingering 
between life and death, after three op- 
erations, for several weeks. 

The funeral services were held in the 
Campbell funeral church on Monday af- 
ternoon. After a brief organ prelude, 
the funeral church quartet sang “Cast 
Thy Burden Upon the Lord” from Men- 
delssohn’s “Elijah.” Rubin Goldmark 
then made a short addiess in which he 
spoke of the career of the dead musician 
and the splendid memory which he left 
behind him. Robert Maitland, baritone, 
accompanied by Clarence Adler, then 
sang “It Was at Eventide” from Bach’s 
“St. Matthew Passion,” and the serv- 
ices were brought to a close with the 
singing by the quartet, of “Crossing the 
Bar.” Many prominent musicians were 
present, among whom were Willem 
Willeke, Samuel Gardner. 

The passing of Richard Epstein takes 
from the musical world an artist of 
achievements far beyond the ordinary, as 
well as removing from his social circle 
a man of sterling worth and great per- 
sonal charm. Mr. Epstein’s versatility, 
comb‘ned with his thorough musician- 
ship, made him a notable figure even 
among the musical elect. He was born 
in Vienna in 1869 and educated at the 
conservatory, studying piano with his 
father, the eminent teacher Julius Ep- 
stein, and theory with Robert Fuchs. He 
married a daughter of Johann Strauss, 
the “Waltz King,” from whom he was 
later divorced. Under the baton of 
Richter, he played with the Vienna Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, as well as with 
famous Bohemian and Viennese en- 
sembles. For some time he was pro- 
fessor of piano at the Vienna Conserva- 
tory; he toured Austria, Roumania, Eng- 
land, France, Spain and this country; 
was accompanist for Fremstad, Julia 
Culp, and Elena Gerhardt, and appeared 


in ensemble with Kreisler, Elman and 
Becker among others. His editions of 


piano works, meantime, were justly cele- 
brated, and when he became a member 
of the Elshuco Trio, with which he made 
his last public appearances, at the Pitts- 
Mass., 


field, Chamber Music Festival, 





The Late Richard Epstein, Eminent Accom- 
panist 


September, 1918, he added greatly by his 
artistic and beautiful ensemble playing 
to the marked success of that note- 
worthy organization. Ossip Gabrilo- 
witsch was among the many who extolled 
his art both as teacher and as virtuoso. 
As a solo pianist indeed Mr., Epstein’s 
command of tone and his splendid inher- 
ent musicianship gave him an eminence 
that he subordinated with an exquisite 
artistry in ensemble. Personally, he was 
everywhere held in the highest esteem 
for his fine manly qualities. He had no 
relatives in this country. 





Success Crowns St. Louis’s 
Municipal Opera Venture 





120,000 Persons Attended Performances at Forest Park—Guar- 
antors Are Encouraged by Small Amount of Deficit—Virtually 
No Loss—Mammoth Concert Given as Testimonial to the 


Management on Final Night 


T. LOUIS, Aug. 1.—The unusual suc- 

cess of the last two weeks of the 
opera in the Municipal Theater in Forest 
Park proved conclusively that the public 
of this city is eager for just such enter- 
tainment. The early part of the season 
was fraught with untold difficulties and 
at the start of the fourth week it looked 
as if the guarantee fund would be drawn 
upon very heavily, but after a week of 
splendid attendance for the “Mikado,” 
followed by another good week of the 
“Wizard of the Nile,” the closing week, 
the “Chimes of Normandy” brought out 


such big audiences that the deficit for 
the entire season only amounted to 
$4,690, as reported by Sarah Wolff, sec- 
retary of the Municipal Theater Asso- 
ciation. This is considered practically 
“breaking even,” as a goodly proportion 
of this amount will be used to pay the 
claims of musicians for damage to their 
instruments during the terrific downpour 
of rain the first week of the season. It 
is estimated that 120,000 persons at- 
tended the opera during the six weeks 
of the series. 

A canvas of the sixty-one guarantors 
brought out conclusively that not one 
was disappointed with the financial 
showing, and this evidently means their 
unqualified support, and for a season of 
eight weeks next year, with the neces- 
sary changes which have been brought 
about as the result of the experiences 
gained this season. 

Mayor Henry W. Kiel, who is head 
of the Productions Committee, and who 
took an untiring interest in the progress 
of the season, expresses himself as 
greatly satisfied with the first season. 

As a tribute to the management, the 
entire staff of principals and orchestra 
donated their services at a mammoth con- 
cert at the theater Sunday night. Ideal 
‘weather brought out a crowd estimated 


at 8000. Solos, duets and other con- 
certed numbers were given by the prin- 
cipals and, despite the enormous size of 
the theater, one of the most delightful 
musical bits was the playing of two 
movements of the Mendelssohn Concerto 
by Michel Gusikoff, concert-master. 

The first part of the program was de- 
voted to the Garden Scene from “Faust” 
in concert form. This was delightfully 
done by Blanche’ Duffield, Mildred 
Rogers, Craig Campbell and Charles E. 
Gallagher. The entire program was 
made up of classical and popular num- 
bers, and the orchestra, under John Mc- 
Ghie, played as an opening number the 
Overture to “Mignon” and closed with 
Victor Herbert’s “American Fantasie.” 

H. W. C. 





JAPAN TO SEND SINGERS 





Rush for Company to Give “Madama 
Butterfly” in United States 


Tokyo, JAPAN, July 7.—Koscak Ya- 
mada, the Japanese composer, is ex- 
pected to leave for America on Aug. 20 
with a company of some forty operatic 
actors and actresses. Since his coming 
back to Japan, with a view to inviting 
partners for the Dippel Opera Company 
of New York, there has been an en- 
thusiastic response. More than the re- 
quired number of Japanese have applied, 
either by letter or interview. There was 
among them a letter written in blood. 

The party is to consist of a chorus of 
twenty girls, ten men and ten persons 
in Japanese dress for the performance 
of “Madama Butterfly” in New York, 
Boston, Washington and twenty other 
cities. Among those who have been ap- 
pointed to join Mr. Yamada to go to 
America are such Japanese stars as Mr. 
Harada, who is a teacher of the Takara- 
zuka Opera Company; Mr. Togi, Mrs. 
Yanagi and Mr. Toyama. 

C. H. I. 





This City Rises En Masse 
to Demand Repeal of 
Concert Tax 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 5.— 
One of the most unusual documents 
ever presented to Congress has just 
been submitted to the United States 
Senate by Senator Francis E. War- 
ren of Wyoming. It was nothing 
less than a telegraphed petition 
from all of the citizens of the city 


of Casper, Wyoming, praying for 
the immediate repeal of the war 


tax on admissions to concerts, 
amusements and motion picture 
shows. While the population of 
Casper is not believed to be large, 
it is nevertheless the first time in 
the history of petitions to Congress 
that a city has solidly asked for 
any specific legislation. The peti- 
tion was referred to the Senate 
Committee on Finance for report. 
is Es. Be 


CANADIANS DEMAND 
NEW COPYRIGHT LAW 


Composers and Artists Want More 
Adequate Protection Here 
and Abroad 


yee. ONT., Aug. 2.—Although 
the proposed new Canadian Copy- 
right Act is still in abeyance, the dis- 
cussion of it continues. Several im- 
portant daily newspapers have given the 
question editorial treatment. In addi- 
tion, the Toronto Saturday Night has 
published the “Fourteen Points of the 
Copyright Question,” being a statement 
from the Canadian Authors’ and Com- 
posers’ Association, which association is 
urging the passage of the Act now be- 
fore Parliament. The points relating to 
music are as follows: 


“Canadian authors, composers and 
artists have no copyright protection 
in Great Britain, Australia, New Zealand 
or the remainder of the British Empire 
where the British Copyright Act of 1911 
is in force. 

“Canadians cannot under their present 
law take advantage of the Revised Berne 
Convention of 1908 giving their works 
protection practically throughout the 
world, with the exception of the United 
States. 

“Canadian authors, artists and com- 
posers cannot get the full advantages of 
the United States Copyright Law of 
1909, because that law grants no more 
privileges to Canadians than our laws 
grant to Americans. Canadian com- 
posers have absolutely no phonograph 
rights in the United States. 

“Phonograph companies in Canada 
manufacture records of the world’s 
music without any recompense to song 
writers or publishers of Canada, Great 
Britain or the United States. No other 
civilized country permits such a condi- 
tion under its copyright laws. 

“Manufacturers of piano-player rolls 
in Canada can produce any composition 
without payment of royalty to the com- 
poser. 

“There is no copyright in phonograph 
records. Our copyright laws do not pre- 
vent any person manufacturing Caruso 
records without his consent or that of 
the phonograph companies who have him 
under contract. 

“Canada is in the anomalous position 
of having two distinct copyright laws: 
(1) The British laws of 1842 and 1886 
are still effective in Canada though re- 
pealed elsewhere in the British Empire; 
(2) The poorly-constructed and hope- 
lessly out-of-date Canadian Act of 1875 
is attempting to meet conditions of 1919. 
These two laws with their conflicting 
provisions, coupled with the provisions 
of the old Berne Convention of 1886, to 
which Canada adheres, make for copy- 
right chaos in Canada.” McD. 








Zandonai’s New Opera Scores Success 
in Its Premiére in Italy 


A cable received in New York on Tues- 
day morning, July 29, by George Max- 
well, managing director for America of 
G. Ricordi & Co., told of the brilliant 
success of Riccardo Zandonai’s new 
opera, “La Via della Finestra.” The 
work was given its premiére at Pesaro, 
Italy, last week, and was received with 
unanimous approval. It is a comedy in 
the grand manner to a libretto by 
Giuseppe Adami. 


CONGRESSMAN GIVES | 


MUCK A MAULING 





Johnson of Washington Says I 


u- 


sician Conspired Against Unit» 


States in Many Ways 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 
gressman Albert Johnson of Washin 
tcok occasion to lambast Dr. Muck 


6.—( 9 


ing the debate on the new bill “for th 


deportation of certain undesirable a! 
and to deny readmission to those 
ported.” The bill is one introduce 
the instance of the Department of 
tice to cover certain cases not reach« 
cur present deportaticn laws. 

Said Mr. Johnson, in reply to ra | 


sharp strictures on the part of Cong) »s; 


man J. Hampton Moore of Pennsylv: 
who thinks we are 
harshly with Muck, Kunwald, et al. 


dealing somey haf 


“T have this to say to the gentler a: 


that an alien interned as a dange oy 


enemy, who may be really dangerou 


who may have been potentially dane: 
ous, who is in custody of the Departn en 


of Justice now, will be taken over 


the custody of the Secretary of Labor 
and be given an opportunity to pre-en 


any facts he may have to show tha 


is a desirable resident of the Unit 
His property will not be tour he) 


States. 
by this bill one way or the other. 
will have every opportunity to show 
he did not mean anything by his m 
ings or his machinations. 


unless he makes a mighty good showing 


he should be sent back where he 

longs. 

properly under international law. 
“Take, for example, the case of 


In my opinion 


+}, 
fn. 


) 


Y 


De- 


His property will be adjudicate 


=> 


Muck. He was simply interned. He wa 


interned, I believe, for declining to ))a 


our national anthem. That is all 


see on the face of it. 


the record you will find Dr. Muck « 


But if you of 
around and search beneath the surface of. 


ie 


spiring against the United States 1 


many ways, and when the time came fom 


him to accept an opportunity to go bac 


voluntarily to his own country he 
clined to go. 
Congress could not or would not »p: 
a bill like this quick enough to dep 


him; but now, perhaps, he is fearful thay” 
i 


we can enact such a bill as this, and 


de, 
Perhaps the doctor though 


1S 


r 


takes a notion that he wants to got 
Switzerland; and if he is permitted t 


go voluntarily to Switzerland he wil! 
free some time in the future to co 


h 


na 


back to the United States to play th 


part of hero—to go around the country 


playing the violin, leading the orchest 
slyly denouncing the United States a 
its people. 
gentleman from Pennsylvania.” 

As stated in last week’s issue 
MusIcAL AMERICA, the Department 
Justice has decided that Muck will! : 
be deported, although he is at liberty) 
leave the United States if he goes volt 


va 


_ 
I hope I have answered th 
bi 
i 
10 


ti 
Ww 


ne 


tarily and at his own expense—which |: 


not at all likely to happen, according 
official opinion here. 


WICHITA PLANS A FINE 





+ 
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Mie, MM. 


CIVIC CONCERT SERIE 


Municipality to Present Foremost Artists 





in Concert and Opera at 
Low Prices 
(By Telegraph to MusIcaAL AMERIC 
WICHITA, KAN., Aug. 1.—The 1: 


cipality of Wichita is taking a hani ' 
musical affairs and with a success wi! 
bids fair to make the city unique in th! 


direction. 


Last season the muni ip# 
management of the annual concert scr 


presented concerts at popular prices a! 
at the end of the season had a substa" 
tial balance which will be applie! © 


next year’s fund. 


The idea is a development of the 0" 


munity singing which became so popu!®! 
during the war and which stimuate’ 


interest in music not only of the peop 
as a mass but also of the civic gover” 


ment. 
certs, and the most expensive sé 


The series will consist of ten ¢0" 


S( 


ticket will be $4 and the cheapest sh 


thus placing the concerts within 


reach of even the poorest music-lov ' " 


the city. 


Among the artists already engag¢' ' 
appear in recital are Arthur Middl to" 


basso; Reed Miller, tenor; Nevada \ 
der Veer, contralto; the Chernia 


Isadora Duncan dancers will also a] 


skV 


"he 


Trio, and Oscar Seagle, baritone. !" 


and the San Carlo Opera Company 


be heard in a performance of “Mav } 
Butterfly.” 
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OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN, 
VORLD-FAMOUS AS 
MPRESARIO, IS DEAD 


[Continued from page 1] 

and by 1908 the new opera company 
wes a pronounced artistic success. Next 

on were added “The Juggler,” “Sam- 

et Delila” and the “Princesse d’Au- 
herge” as novelties; and ten perform- 
ances of “Salome,” although the Strauss 
work had been withdrawn after a single 
production at the Metropolitan, roused a 
storm of excitement and filled the pockets 
f +he daring producer. 


Sponsored French Opera 


opera-goers owed nothing else to 
Oscar Hammerstein, this German-born 
impresario’s exploiting of French operas, 
th new to America, would have been in 
itself a noteworthy feat. “Louise” 
brought us knowledge of a composer al- 
ready acclaimed in Europe for this single 
work; the “Sapho” and “Grisélidis” of 
Massenet taught us further of his style 
if they did not achieve the signal success 
of “Thais” and “Hérodiade” or the exqui- 
site distinction of “TheJuggler.” Through 
the epoch-making performances of “Sam- 
son,’ with Gerville-Réache and Dal- 
mores, Saint-Saéns’s work was given an 
enduring popularity, and “Pelléas et 
Mélisande” literally opened a new world 
to many of its hearers to whom Debussy 
had before been but a name. 
Even as New York has scoffed at the 


Hammerstein boldness, Philadelphia 
raised brows of disdain when told that 
this iconoclastic impresario planned to 


build a new opera house “in a hopelessly 
unfashionable neighborhood” in the Qua- 
ker City. Attempts to interest Philadel- 
phia’s capitalists were none too success- 
ful; the enthusiasts who had heard the 
Manhattan singers in New York were too 
few in number; and though Mary Gar- 
den, in a single performance of “Louise,” 
jammed the Academy of Music, there 
were not wanting many who decried the 
idea of a rival to the traditional weekly 
visits of the Metropolitan. But after one 
season of the Hammerstein forces’ visits, 
Edward T. Stotesbury and other capital- 
ists associated with him volunteered to 
make up the deficit of the second. 

To-day the music lovers of the Quaker 
City still sigh for the days “when Ham- 
merstein gave opera,” and the tradition 
of the Metropolitan Opera is housed in 
the edifice that Oscar Hammerstein built. 


Metropolitan Buys Him Out 


For close on the conquering of the 
Quaker City artistically came the pur- 
chase of the entire rival “plant” by the 
Metropolitan management in April of 
1910; and then was drawn the famous 
contract binding Oscar Hammerstein not 
to give opera or any variety of it in the 
United States, either in person or by 
proxy, for the next ten years. 

The victory was for the Metropolitan; 


® but many honors, of war fell to the con- 


quered. During the four years of nerve- 
straining competition between the two 
companies, more novelties had been pro- 
duced than in the fifteen years preceding 
it; opera had been literally re-made. 
During this time, to rival the Hammer- 
stein productions of Massenet, Debussy 
and Charpentier’s works, as well as of 


| Blockz’s “Princess d’Auberge” and the 


Richard Strauss “Elektra” with Mariette 
Mazarin, the Metropolitan had brought 


out, among others, “The Girl of the 
Golden West,” Smetana’s “Bartered 
sride,” Franchetti’s “Germania,” Gluck’s 
“Armide,” Humperdinck’s “K6nigskin- 


der,’ and Tchaikovsky’s “Pique Dame.” 


Fresh air had blown into the recesses 


of operatic tradition and a new and vivid 


——— 


—_ 





By Telegraph to Musical AMERICA) 


(ICAGo, Aug. 4.—All the noted 
personalities who could be _ inter- 

viewed by MusicAL AMERICA were 

sreatly moved by the news of Hammer- 

stel’s death. 

‘-orgio Polacco, the conductor, now 

sperding the summer at Glencoe, IIL., 


; “Oscar Hammerstein’s death is a 
pet loss for art. Personally, it affected 
ne keenly, and artistically his death 
Means the collapse of some brilliant 
Pla that we had made for the future. 


projected resumption of grand 


f°Pera in New York City would have been 


accomplished in the coming September, 


‘Or which I would have been engaged 








| Cigar-Maker, 


Theater Builder, Arbiter of Opera 
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No. 1—Oscar Hammerstein’s Best Known Portrait, (© Michizin ); No. Z2—His Favorite Pastime, Devising a New Cigar-Making 
Machine (Press Illustrating Service); No. 3—A Recent Snap-Shot of the Impresario (Bain News Service); No. 4—NMr. 


Hammerstein and His Famous Silk Hat (Boston Photo News Co.); 


Hippodrome (Photo by White) 


growth of ideas had resulted from one 
man’s daring. Singers whose names are 
now household words (did not John Mc- 
Cormack sing in opera first in Phila- 
delphia?) are indebted to Oscar Ham- 








Polacco Says He Was to Have 
Been Hammerstein’s Director 





as general musical director. He expected 
to open again Sept., 1920.” 

Orville Harrold, tenor, protegé of Ham- 
merstein, said: “Personally it was a 
terrible loss. He is respansible for any 
degree of success I may have attained 


in the operatic world. He was good 
and generous. He did more for the 
French operatic artists than anybody 


else in the world, especially in America. 
It is a terrible loss for the whole United 
States because he would have done so 
much more for music had he lived.” 
Louis Eckstein, president of Ravinia 
Park, said: “His death removes from 
the operatic horizon one of the towering 
figures and one of the most creative 
minds. It is a great loss to music in 
America.” . M. R. 


No. 


merstein for their introduction to the 
American public. 

It seemed impossible for Oscar Ham- 
merstein to live and not produce opera. 
America was barred to him as a field, so 
he went to England, taking with him 
several artists whose contracts had not 
been canceled, among them Orville Har- 
rold, the tenor. Covent Garden, old-es- 
tablished, entrenched in its traditions, 
was even more appalled than had been 
New York and Philadelphia by the land- 
ing of this Columbus among impresarios. 
He repeated all his former experiences. 
Again came the new building, opened 
this time in the Kingsway Road on Dec. 
13, 1911, with Renaud in Nougues’ “Quo 
Vadis”; again the exploiting of new 
stars, of whom Felice Lyne has proved 
herself well worthy the encomiums with 
which Mr. Hammerstein was an adept at 
interesting the public; again the produc- 
tion of novelties, French and other, one 
of which, with a touch of true Hammer- 
stein insight into his public’s weaknesses, 
was announced as written by a “man 
of title,” Lord Howard de Walden. But 
again came financial disaster. The Eng- 
lish were not interested in the produc- 
tion of French opera; and the sale of 
the opera house and its effects followed 
at the end of the season. Litigation un- 


ceasing supervened, and his oldest son 


5—Playing His 


Own Waltz at the New York 


William tried to restrain the impresario 
from farther financial experiments by 
resigning from the management of the 
Victoria, for a time. Other family cares 
were not wanting during the period that 
followed. His wife, Mrs. Malvina Ham- 
merstein, divorced him in 1914 and died 
soon after. Three of his sons, William, 
Harry and Abraham, died within the 
following year; and perhaps these losses 
did more than any to shake that uncon- 
querable vitality of will. 

But still his lifelong 
opera remained uppermost. With seven 
years still to run before his contract 
with the Metropolitan Opera House ex- 
pired, Mr. Hammerstein built the Amer- 
ican Opera House, as it was called, at 
Fifty-first Street and Lexington Avenue, 
New York. It was stated that artists’ 
contracts had been signed; opening dates 
were even announced, when an injunc- 
tion won by the Metropolitan Opera 
Company nipped these plans in their 
youth. The name of the building was 
changed to the Lexington Avenue Thea- 
ter, and for two seasons the Chicago 
Opera Association has given its New 
York seasons there. 

Nevertheless, with the expiring of the 
contract that had held him back for ten 


desire to give 
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OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN, 
WORLD-FAMOUS AS 
IMPRESARIO, IS DEAD 
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years, the undaunted impresario was 
ready again, in his own words, to take 
the field against his former adversaries. 
On Jan. 18, 1919, MusicAL AMERICA pub- 
lished an interview with Mr. Hammer- 
stein, in which he said: 

“Coming back as an operatic manager 
I am—and that next season. Just 
how that return is to be, I refuse to 
state at the present moment. ‘ 
But opera will be given under my direc- 
tion next season. Of that you may rest 
assured.” 

Three of the unique singing group that 
took stable form around Oscar Hammer- 
stein in the Manhattan days have pre- 
ceded their old chief into the Silent 
Land: Charles Gilibert, whose Father 
in “Louise” and whose Prior in “The 
Juggler” are alike unforgettable; Clo- 
tilde Bressler-Gianoli, justly famous as 
Carmen and as The Mother in “Louise,” 
and Jeanne Gerville-Réache, most ex- 
quisite of Dalilas. Of the others, the 
dainty little Trentini became a star of 
light opera; Orville Harrold enters next 
season on his first year as tenor of the 
Metropolitan, to which Alice Zeppili re- 
turns; Tetrazzini remains a_ star of 
highest concert magnitude. Mary Gar- 
den, the unique, whose dissensions with 
the famous impresario were almost as 
noted as her original amazing success 
under his direction, with most of her 
other fellow artists of the Manhattan 
day, now win their plaudits in that 
house under the management of Cleo- 
fonte Campanini, to whom both as ar- 
tistic director and conductor Oscar Ham- 
merstein repeatedly declared he owed 








Hammerstein: Fatalist 


AMMERSTEIN was, in a 

sense, a fatalist. The writer 
of these lines recalls visiting him 
one day when the Manhattan Opera 
House was being constructed. The 
impresario was standing among the 
scaffolds of the half-completed | 
structure, regarding contemplative- 
ly the vast stretches between him 
and the high rotunda. 
It had been a period of stress and 
| strain. Many were the predictions 
that Hammerstein was building a 
house of cards, that New York 
would never consent to patronize 
two great opera houses. And yet 
he had put everything he owned or 
could borrow into this highly un- 
certain venture. 
i] “Suppose it doesn’t go?” we ven- 
tured to interrupt his silent con- 
templation. 

Then came_ the 
| twinkle. He removed his 











Hammerstein 
cigar 


“Well, one thing is certain. I 
9 


| long enough to say: 
won’t commit suicide! 








of his most pungent sayings. Once of 
a group of his own singers he said: 

““Miss , the distinguished song- 
bird, is a loafer; also is ————, the 
talented Italian tenor, a loafer. Like- 
wise are all sopranos, contraltos and 
bassos, of all nations, regardless of age, 
sex or previous condition of servitude— 
loafers!” 

And he added: 

“In contracting with artists, I always 
allow 10 per cent off for their insanity.” 

A certain star, who had been expected 
to bring a large following and accord- 
ingly drew a large salary, failed utterly 
to impress her Manhattan audiences. 
One night, when she was singing to a 
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Oscar Hammerstein’s London Opera House, Now a Home for Vaudeville 


much of the Manhattan Company’s suc- 
cess. Sic transit. 

Hammerstein’s methods of dealing 
with his artists were unique. The moods 
of the spoiled he allowed just as long 
as these were useful to him. Then came 
the biting satire for which he was 
famous; or an outbreak of “tempera- 
ment,” perhaps staged. He spared them 
in no way either present or absent. In- 
deed, their peculiarities drew out many 


Opera Loses Best 


Friend, Says Aborn 





ILTON ABORN, of English opera 
fame, was deeply moved by the 
news of Hammerstein’s death. 

“Opera loses the greatest friend it has 
had in modern years,” said Mr. Aborn. 
“Quite frequently recently Mr. Hammer- 
stein would informally discuss with me 
some of his operatic plans for next sea- 
son, and I am sure that the musical 
world would have been surprised at the 
extent of his new undertaking. 

“About a week ago I met Mr. Hammer- 
stein on the street. He was in splendid 
spirits and replied, when I asked him 
how he was: 

“*Splendid—from the neck up!’ ” 


particularly poor house, Hammerstein 
walked up to a group of reporters, a sad 
expression on his face. 

“Would any of you gentlemen,” he in- 
quired amiably, “do me the favor and 
marry Mme. X——-—? It would be a 
great kindness to me and I should appre- 
ciate it very much!” 

Then he shifted his cigar to the other 
side of his mouth and walked slowly, con- 
temsereerneey, hands behind him, to his 
office. 


Personal Characteristics 


Hammerstein could seldom be induced 
to speak of the past; the present and 
the future were all his concern. No 
ready-made optimism buttressed him in 
his tremendous fights, but rather a reck- 
less daring; a love of the battle for the 
battle’s sake. He fought in the arena 
of practical life with any and every 
weapon that came to his hands, yet hid- 
den in his being was the philosopher, 
the onlooker, who smiled sardonically at 
the puppets whose strings he pulled, at 
himself, even at the greater Powers 
ene whose forces he pitted him- 
self. 

No man ever collected about him a 
greater store of anecdotes. The old 
kitchen chair that ‘must always be in 
one place in the wings, from which he 
watched the performance; the silk hat; 
the invariable cigar of his own make in 
his mouth; the quarter dollar that he 


The Manhattan Opera House in New York in Which Oscar Hammerstein Inaugurated ‘ 
His Sensational Operatic War with the Metropolitan 


bestowed always, before they sang, on 
certain of the artists “for luck’’—these 
will go down as part of the Hammerstein 
legend; part of that unique personality 
that no press agent could clothe with 
greater interest than it invariably held 
for the public. 

Something of the great artist there 
was about this man who knew artists 
so well; something of the dreamer in 
this one who could envisage the impos- 
sible; something of the very human in 








How Hammerstein Wrote ‘‘ The Koh-i-noor’”’ | * 





opera in twenty-four hours. 











this worker who suffered great sorrows. 
endured great losses, fought tremendou 
battles. a 

I think I see him now, standing alon 
on the stage at Philadelphia, on the |as: 
night of the 1908-1909 season, in his 
faultless evening attire, facing th 
crowded house, holding a pair of glove; ) 
in his hand, looking at them very ip.- 
tently while the Mayor leads the «). 
ae H 
[Continued on page 5] “+ 
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HILE manager of the Olympia, a wager was made with Herker, composer of ™ 
“The Belle of New York,” that Mr. Hammerstein could not compose a one-acfe "” 
The impresario was accordingly locked in a room 2: + 

a hurdy-gurdy te play continuoush— kb: 


a hotel and Mr. 





Hammerstein Epigrams 
That Became Famous 





HEN Chicago purists’. protested 
against his production of “Salomé,” 
Mr. Hammerstein’s ire was roused. “The 
women in Chicago (this is confidential) 
wear flannels, so they are opposed to the 


nude,” he told reporters. “Artistic lines 
don’t appeal to them.” 

“T live a life of incredible simplicity. 
I never drink and I smoke only twenty- 
five cigars a day.” 

When “Cavalleria Rusticana”’ failed to 
draw, Hammerstein christened it “Cav- 
alleria Busticana.” 

Of grand opera, his life’s passion, he 
said: “The tobacco business is prose. 
This is poetry. It’s more fun to hear 
Melba sing than to smoke a cigar.” 

“When I find I have no money in my 
pocket, I go to the box office and draw 
$3, and it lasts me so long it really 
makes me feel ashamed of myself.” 

“T prefer the rocky road of progress to 
a bed of laurels. It is harder but heal- 
thier; and then it takes me away from 
the position of a herr-direktor of a par- 
rot répertoire.” 

When his first opera season in Phila- 
delphia brought him more encomiums 
than income, Mr. Hammerstein wrote a 
letter to the Philadelphia public, de- 
manding their financial support. Said 
he: “Do you want opera in Philadel- 
phia? If so, speak within thirty days, 
and when you do speak, say something. 
Otherwise, I’m a busy man.” 

When he sailed for London to take 
charge of his London Opera House, some 
one asked him whether he intended to 
live in London. “Naturally,” he retorted. 
“Do you think I could cover two hemi- 
spheres with one seating capacity?” He 
was asked where he could get singers for 
the London venture. “In the operatic 
puddle,” he replied; “there are just as 
good fish as have ever been caught.” 


Herker promptly hired 
under the window to distract his thoughts. 


Hammerstein emerged with the completed score of “The Koh-i-noor.” 
at the Olympia, but the best feature of it, according to critics, was the composer’ 
curtain speech, a form of diversion in which Mr. Hammerstein reveled and excelled 


But, at the end of the specified time, M:[— W 
It was giver,’ 






Saenger Offers 
a Warm Tribute | 









CHICAGO, Aug. 2.—Oscar Saenger, thi \ 
eminent vocal master, who was a los A 
and intimate friend of the late QOscaR *" 
Hammerstein, said: “I was a great ai-q— ?° 
mirer of Oscar Hammerstein. His inf ® 
fluence in operatic affairs in the Unite ™! 
States was the most potent of any on “© 
I ever knew, and will be felt for man “a 
years to come. He urged improvemen'} “ 
in operatic production not only in ho‘! 
own opera house, but also compelled th 
Metropolitan Opera House to give bettegm Y° 
productions. gg 

“Besides his own high artistic aimsf— > 
he was the first to introduce in Ameri 
many new works and many singers wi! ': 
had never been heard here before, 20 \!' 
his knowledge of men and artists wage *!! 
extraordinarily keen and correct. pol 

“My association with Hammerste’[— /ec 


dates back many years, and I was oft nas 
called upon by him for artistic adviccf% ?" 
though he had a wonderful sense f ne 
judging the male voice and never mat : 
a mistake.” 


M. R. ) Ga 
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| 
Gallo’s New York | oR 
Plans Unchanged § * 


| Me 
| 





ORTUNE GALLO, impresario of t” | 
San Carlo Opera Co., the leai” 
touring operatic organization of 
country, expressed his great regre 
the death of Hammerstein. = 
“The value of Mr. Hammerst’!!' 
work,” said Mr. Gallo, “will only be 2! \ 
preciated later.” 

Asked if his extensive plans for por yg ‘®! 
ular-price opera in New York wou!) “9m * 
affected by Mr. Hammerstein’s ¢ . 
Mr. Gallo stated that in no way v 

his plans be changed. 
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-> from his box. I think I hear him 
begin his speech, with its inimitable 
it, in his low voice that reaches 
corner: 

‘me men are born great; some men 


-h eve greatness, und some men have 
yreatness thrust upon dem. I do not 
vich one of the three I am 

r of!” 


quiescat in pace, sturdy old fighter! 
CLARE PEELER. 


| 


Otto H. Kahn Deeply Grieved 


to Kahn, when seen at his office by 

presentative of MUSICAL AMERICA, 
aid that beyond being deeply grieved at 
M Hammerstein’s death, he had no 
-t-atement whatever to make. 


The Funeral 


The funeral of the noted impresario 
took place at 11 on Monday morning, 
Aug. 4, at the Temple Emanu-El, which 
was erowded with mourners from all 
lasses of society. Hundreds had viewed 
the body on Sunday as it lay in state at 
the Campbell Funeral Church, and many 
musicians and persons prominent in mu- 
sical circles were present at the services; 
although, owing to the summer season, 
many of the operatic stars were per- 
force unable to pay the tribute of their 
nresence. John McCormack sang twice 
at his own special request—his second 
selection, Sullivan’s “Lost Chord,” im- 
mediately following the address of the 
Rev. Dr. Silverman, and closing the short 
but impressive services. 

The Rialto Theater, on the site of Mr. 
Hammerstein’s old Victoria, sounded 
“taps,” from its roof, just as the coffin, 
covered with purple asters, was borne 
up the aisle to the sound of Chopin’s 
“Funeral March.” William J. Guard, 
formerly associated with Mr. Hammer- 
stein as press representative; Paul 
Morenzo, tenor; Jessie Baskerville, so- 
prano, and M. H. Hanson, the well-known 


“manager, were among the many musical 


notabilities present. The _ pall-bearers 
were Lee Shubert, J. J. Shubert, Abra- 


ham L. Erlanger, Mare Klaw, David 
Belaseo, George M. Cohan, Al Woods, 
William A. Brady, Morris Gest, Percy 


G. Williams, Lyle D. Andrews and Henry 
Rosenberg. Interment was made at 
Wcodlawn Cemetery. 








Sees Metropolitan 
as His Monument 
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N° man was closer to Oscar Hammer- 
1N stein than “Billy” Guard, the widely 
known press representative of the Metro- 
politan. Back in ’96 “Billy” Guard, then 

“star” reporter doing political news, 
wrote his first musical story. It con- 
‘erned Oscar Hammerstein. A couple of 
lays later, as a result of this story, Mr. 
Guard was made “musical reporter” (the 
ate James G. Bennett disliked the term 
“critie’) of the New York Herald. Some 
years later when Mr. Hammerstein em- 
varked upon his operatic career in New 
York he engaged Mr. Guard. 

“The greatest monument to Oscar 
Hammerstein,” said Mr. Guard, “is the 
Metropolitan. It was competition with 
lr. Hammerstein that made the Metro- 


_ Politan what it is to-day~an institution. 


He had vision and he transformed what 
been a mere money-making enter- 
prise for impresarios into a genuine na- 


> “onal organization. 


“I know that I can speak for Mr. 
Wat i-Casazza when I say that he will 
lee! the loss of Mr. Hammerstein very 
leeply. There is no person connected 
With the Metropolitan who does not rec- 
ognize their great indebtedness to Mr. 
Hammerstein. He was more than a great 
mé He was a human man.” 


) 
« 
_— 











Hinshaw Lauds Him 
as Singers’ Friend 
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\ ILLIAM WADE HINSHAW, the 
president of the Society of Ameri- 
in Singers, who plans another elabor- 

series of opera in English next sea- 
spoke of Hammerstein’s death as 
passing of a great man, a wonderful 
id of the young singer.” 

le provided opportunities 








for the 


rT 
as 


Henshaw, 
I don’t be- 


young artists,” said Mr. 
no man had done before him. 


lieve his place in opera can ever be 
filled.” 
About a year ago Mr. Hinshaw was 


offered the opportunity of taking over 
the Hammerstein operatic holdings, Mu- 
SICAL AMERICA learns. He stated on 
Monday that he had not considered ac- 
quiring the Hammerstein holdings. 


PHILA. MOURNS FOR 
“ALADDIN OF OPERA” 


Public Well Remembers the Two 
Spectacular Years of Hammer- 
stein’s Régime There 


PHILADELPHIA, Aug. 2.—The death of 
the Aladdin of Opera, whose genius, un- 
aided by any genii, erected a great pal- 
ace of music here, has caused genuine 
mourning among many circles in Phila- 
delphia. To the general public he was 
a never-ending source of interest dur- 
ing his career as local impresario, 
every day of which brought its 
novel and spectacular aspects—now a 
racy quarrel with a_ temperamental 
prima donna, again a stormy passage 
with some financier, still again a fierce 
scolding of the musical public for not 
warming greatly to some novelty. To 
the opera-lover he was both an inspira- 
tion and an opportunity. His two sea- 
sons of production here brought more 
lyric-drama in quantity, quality, variety 
and novelty than any two decades of the 
operatic chronicle of the city, and intro- 
duced more delightful and important 
artists. 

To the genuine personal regret at the 
passing of a man whose personality was 
as potent as any of the magic of the 
Arabian Nights and a great deal more 
durable and modern in its achievements, 


own 
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Philadelphia Opera House Built by Oscar Hammerstein and Later Taken Over by the 
Chicago Opera Association 


April. It was on April 27, 1910, that 
announcement was made that Mr. Ham- 
merstein had sold out his equipment, 
production rights, contracts with sing- 
ers, good will, etc., to the Metropolitan 
and to a company known as the Metro- 
politan Opera House Company, of Phila- 


delphia, his handsome new temple of 
music, called the Philadelphia Opera 
House, all for a sum in excess of 
$2,000,000. 


Two Years in Philadelphia 


His career here had been a matter of 
just about two years. In 1907 he con- 
ceived the idea of invading the operatic 
field of Philadelphia. This city for 
many years had its own opera season, 
through the codperation of the Metro- 
politan of New York, which gave a 
varying number of performances, some 
seasons eight or ten, others as many as 
twenty, at the Academy of Music. These 
performances were guaranteed by the 
subscriptions of a committee of opera 
lovers, who met all deficits. In the years 
from 1900 to 1906 and 1907 this ar- 





Press Illustrating Scrvice 


MUSICAL AMERIOA by the 


Scene’at the Funeral of Oscar Hammerstein on Monday Afternoon of This Week at 


the Temple Emanu-el 


is added the foreclosed opportunity of 
what might have been had Mr. Hammer- 
stein lived. Last December, over the 
long-distance telephone, he said: “I am 
coming back into grand opera and I am 
coming back to Philadelphia in 1920”— 
the date when the contract with the 
Metropolitan which barred him from 
producing grand opera in. Philadelphia 
expired. “Oscar will ‘come back’”’, peo- 
ple said, and there was a very definite 
amount of confidence that once again he 
would put Philadelphia on the operatic 
map with its own opera house and a 
company which would have been shared 
with New York in the impresario’s 
plans. 

The ten years’ disbarment from oper- 
atic activity would have expired next 


rangement, while it fulfilled all the ex- 
clusive social functions of grand opera, 
certainly fell down in the artistic sense. 
The consulships of Abbey, -Mapleson, 
Grau and Conried were alike remark- 
able for a lack of new works, for shabby 
production of hackneyed operas and for 
many a light or commonplace cast. 
The glories of Mr. Hammerstein’s pro- 
ductions at the Manhattan early attract- 
ed the attention of music-lovers here, 
and the suggestion was made that Mr. 
Hammerstein enter the Philadelphia 
field. In 1907 he entered negotiations 
with G. Heide Norris, C. Hartman 
Kuhn, Andrew Wheeler and others. The 
result was the purchase, on Sept, 7, 1907, 
of the beautiful old’ Harrah mansion, 
with its ample surrounding grounds, at 


Broad and Poplar streets. The sum of 
$175,000 was paid for this site after 
Mr. Hammerstein decided that he was 
being “maced” in offers for property 


down town in the society and theatrical 
section near the Academy of Music, the 
seat of opera here since 1857. 

Mr. Norris headed a committee, which 
was to secure thirty subscribers at $5,000 
apiece. [Fifteen were obtained by De- 
cember, but Mr. Hammerstein declared 
he could not build without the full num- 
ber, and it appeared that the idea of 
building a new opera house had fallen 
through for a season at least till more 
substantial financing could be guaran- 
teed. However, Mr. Hammerstein prom- 
ised to come over in the spring for a 
couple of productions which would give 
a taste of his quality. This was partly 
to show Philadelphia what it was miss- 
ing and to convert those who were skep- 
tical as to the real value of his opera 
productions and partly as propaganda 
and advertisement. 

On March 19, 1908, Hammerstein 
brought ninety miles across Jersey his 
Italian and modern French contingents. 
In the afternoon “Lucia” was sung, and 
in the evening ‘Louise’, at the Academy 
of Music to the largest audiences ever 
assembled in the histor‘e old auditorium. 
Tetrazzini, his discovery in the line of 
florid singers, and Mary Garden, the 
evangel of the modern school, were the 
respective stars. Zenatello, Polese, and 
Dalmorés were among the others heard. 


At the close of the evening perform- 
ance Mr. Hammerstein announced that 


the reception had led him to the deter- 
mination to build here. He promised to 
open his season by the middle of No- 
vember. 

Pessimists and prophets looked incred- 
ulous and spoke adversely. But he kept 
his word. On April 1 demolition of the 
Harrah mansion began. The corner- 
stone of the Philadelphia Opera House 


—he refused to name it after himself, 
although for a few years it was col- 
loquially known as Hammerstein’s—was 


laid June 5. On Nov. 10, the box office 
was open for business, and on Nov. 17 
the new opera house was dedicated, af- 
ter breaking the world’s’ record for 
speedy and safe construction. Philadel- 
phia had its newest, handsomest and 
largest theater, which still remains its 
largest and handsomest. 


” 


“Carmen” the Opening Opera 


’ 


The opening opera was “Carmen” with 
Maria Labia. Enormous crowds thronged 
Broad street and the house was jammed. 
One of the papers got out a special opera 
extra celebrating the occasion. The Gov- 
ernor of the commonwealth and the Ma- 
yor of the city were present. The large 
contingent which clung to the old Acad- 
emy régime, as well as the sponsors of 
the Hammerstein régime filled the house. 
The Metropolitan Company produced “La 
3oheme” at the Academy, with Caruso, 
Sembrich and Scotti on the same night. 
Competition had already bettered opera 
in Philadelphia. 

Then began the merry operatic war. 
The Metropolitan casts rivalled Ham- 
merstein’s. The seasonal roster at the 
Academy was considerably lengthened. 
Novelties were met by novelties. The 
fine new scenery and equipment of the 
Metropolitan Opera House were brought 
over for use, instead of the antiquated 
and shabby Academy sets of past gen 
erations. 

Mr. Hammerstein made a speech which 
had in it an element of melancholy fore- 


[Continued on page 6] 
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cast when he said: “I fear this beauti- 
ful building will some day be used for 
purposes other than those for which it 
was erected.” The truth proved that 
Philadelphia had not a sufficient musi- 
cal population to support two opera sea- 
sons, one of twenty operas, the other— 
Hammerstein’s—of eighty, three nights 
and one matinée weekly. Also he had 
built far north of the local social rubi- 
con. Market street is the deadline and 
the Philadelphia Opera House was more 
than a mile beyond it. A very large 
portion of the moneyed opera goers 
clung loyally to the Academy. 

In January the impresario declared 
that he would have to negotiate a mort- 
gage of $400,000 on the house. This 
was taken by E. T. Stotesbury, from the 
first a loyal Hammerstein supporter. 
There was a deficit at the end of the 
twenty weeks’ season, which it is under- 
stood was financed by Mr. Stotesbury 
and a committee which had been formed 
to strengthen Mr. Hammerstein’s en- 
deavors. 

The second season the Metropolitan 
sharpened its competition in number and 
quality of production and splendor of 
cast under the dual managerial auspices 
of Giulio Gatti-Casazza and Andreas 
Dippel. Mr. Hammerstein imported 
new and noted singers and “scooped” 
his competitors on several important nov- 
elties. Already, despite ecclesiastical op- 
position, he had produced Strauss’s “Sa- 
lomé”, the enormous success of which at 
the three performances given led him to 
acquire the rights of the same composer’s 
“Elektra”, which was the sensation of 
the second season, though by no means 
its artistic climax. He made some un- 
fortunate “buys” in the European oper- 
atic market. 

A $50,000 Deficit 


The season incurred a deficit of about 
$50,000, despite valiant efforts on the 
part of the local committee to ensure 
success. Considerable odium has been 
visited on Philadelphia music-lovers for 


not successfully supporting Mr. Ham- 
merstein’s endeavors. Analysis shows 
that some of this is undeserved. For 


instance, part of the deficit of the sec- 
ond season must be charged against the 
impresario’s preliminary season of opera 
comique. This was not nominated in the 
bond. It was a failure in New York 
and a greater failure here—and it was 
a money-costing failure. He began this 
opera comique season almost as soon as 
the regular theatrical season opened, 
and despite the fact that the early fail 
temperature in Philadelphia. what with 
heat and humidity, is by no means con- 
ducive to filling an auditorium of 4,500. 
Further, just as Mr. Hammerstein had 
forcibly jacked up the merit of the op- 
position opera at the Academy, he had 
also forced the regular theatres to con- 
sider Philadelphia a metropolitan cen- 
ter. The managers had to put forth 
their best attractions to meet the com- 
petition of the four operatic perform- 
ances a week. Naturally this drew many 
persons who would ordinarily buy best 
seats to the legitimate theaters. The 
vogue of the movies already had set in 
and this meant a decided counter at- 
traction to potential buyers of the gal- 
lery seats. 

Perhaps most illuminating of ‘all in 
explanation—aside from the patent fact 
that the city was not large enough to 
support two major operatic seasons— 
was a serious miscalculation made by 
the impresario. He doubtless thought 
that the hold on the people of the Acad- 
emy opera was tenuous and that by his 
superb productions and casts he could 
break that grip in his operatic offensive 
during the first season and eliminate the 
opposition. He did not reckon with so- 
cial prejudice against crossing Market 
Street for one thing. He did not calcu- 
late on the unhandiness of the site of his 
house and the poor transportation facili- 
ties thereto. Most of all he did not reck- 
on with the mortmain of tradition which 
grips Philadelphia. This city, more than 
any other in the country, abides by tra- 
dition. That is the reason it is so often 
jocularly called “slow”. Enough people 
remained faithful to the Academy opera 
to inflict a deficit on the Hammerstein 
seasons. For one reason, the Academy 
was convenient to reach; for another, the 
opera there was of the first class. And 
it was determined to keep going! 

Mr. Hammerstein refused to face the 
anxieties and strains of a third year of 


competition. For various reasons, his 
New York season also had its worri- 
ments. The Metropolitan was willing 


and ready to make some compromise in 
both cities to eliminate the gruelling 
competition. At the end of the Phila- 


delphia season Mr. Hammerstein an- 
nounced that he must have a definite 
guarantee. He also announced that he 
would reduce the number of perform- 
ances from 80 to 40. Mr. Stotesbury, it 
is understood, paid the deficit of more 
than $40,000. Meanwhile negotiations 
were going on. And in April it was an- 
nounced that Mr. Hammerstein had re- 
tired from opera for a period of ten 
years, selling out all his interests to 
the Metropolitan. 

Thus ended the operatic warfare. Also 
the Academy opera season passed. Mr. 
Stotesbury, the mortgagee of the house, 
with $600,000 tied up in the million-dol- 
lar property, was elected a member of 
the directorate of the Metropolitan of 
New York. The opera was transferred 
from Broad and Locust to Broad and 
Poplar—despite the “society” prejudice. 
Mr. Campinini, of Mr. Hammerste'‘n’s 
forces, and Mr. Dippel, of the Metro- 
politan, became the directors of what 
was called the Philadelphia-Chicago 
Opera Company, which divided its ac- 
tivities between the two seasons. The 
house, renamed the Metropolitan, a name 
it still carries, was leased to the new 
company. The hew arrangements pre- 
vailed for several seasons, till Chicago 
took over the company permanently. 
Philadelphia opera is still given at the 
house Mr. Hammerstein built, by the 
Metropolitan forces who come over 
weekly from New York. And it is bet- 
ter opera—thanks to Oscar Hammer- 
stein. W. R. M. 
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EW YORK has this year been pro- 

vided with better and more abun- 
dant summer music than in_ several 
seasons. Its music-lovers—generally 
starved during the heated term—owe 
thanks for this state of affairs to Arnold 
Volpe and Edwin Franko Goldman, two 
idealistic musicians, who in the past 


month and a half have delighted thou- 
sands. As conductor of the Stadium 
concerts Mr. Volpe has treated music- 
lovers as they have not been treated 
since the days of the Civic Concerts 
under Walter Rothwell, while Mr. Gold- 
man’s band on the Columbia University 
Campus (its concerts, unfortunately, 
came to their close this week) far 
surpassed its record of last season in 
point of artistic achievement. 

Mr. Volpe’s gifts are very familiar in 
this city and they have displayed them- 
selves characteristically at the Stadium. 
Left free this summer to follow the 
dictates of his artistic conscience he 
manages to present varied and well-con- 
trasted programs that, with the co- 
operation of eminent soloists, attract 
much larger throngs than those that 


This Spitz of Frieda Hempel’s Has 
Long-Distance Travel Record 





Frieda Hempel, the Concert Soprano, and Her Dog Pitti, Who Is Named for the Great 
Italian Palace Near Which He Was Born 


P'siepa HEMPEL looks as though 
she were just going to walk out of 
a Romney portrait and leave the artist 
nothing but a woodland and a marble 
bench on the canvas. For of course 
Pitti will gallop close at her heels. The 
tawny Italian Spitz holds the long- 
distance traveling record for dogs. Born 
near the Pitti Palace, he came to this 
country in the prima donna’s muff, and 
has barked in every State in the Union, 


on the Coast to Coast and North to 
South concert tours of the noted soprano. 
Just now he is with his mistress at Banff, 
in the Canadian Rockies. Miss Hempel’s 
love for dogs reaches far beyond her own 
pets. Every dog in the world—ih fact 
every dumb animal—has a friend in 
Frieda Hempel, but even her most inti- 
mate friends do not know the extent of 
her helpfulness to the grateful creatures 
who cannot voice their thanks. 





SAWYER ARTISTS AFIELD 





Work and Play Mingle in Summer 
Diversions 


From the office of Antonia Sawyer, 
Inc., we learn of the diverse summer 
activities of the artists under Mrs. Saw- 
yer’s management. Her “four G’s,” as 
the manager describes Grainger, Giorni, 
Goodson and Graveure, are on vacation 
respectively in Chicago, Lausanne, Lon- 
don and Lake Champlain. Mr. Graveure 
writes that he has many new and inter- 
esting songs for next season’s programs. 


He will make a concert tour in the South 
acer his recital at AZolian Hall on Oct. 

Rosalie Miller is benefiting from her 
vacation at New London, N. H. Marie 
Tiffany, soprano of the Metropolitan 
company, will give a recital at Cohasset, 
on the Massachusetts North Shore, on 
Aug. 8. Norman Arnold, tenor, is spend- 
ing his vacation in automobile trips 
through New England with his wife and 
little son. Ruth Ray writes that she is 
spending a busy summer in preparing for 
her New York début, to take place early 
in the fall. 


| Volpe and Goldman Providing New Yorkers 
W with Superb Summer Programs * 
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attended last year’s affairs. And 
spite of the popularly appealing ch , 
acter of the programs serious musici: ns 
are not left unconsidered. 

Mr. Goldman, a conductor of magne ; 
personality and admirable gifts, li e. 
wise builds his programs of the b s 
materials and displays a positive gen xs 
for discovering unsuspected band : 
terial and excellent arrangements 
classics. The lighter works presen: « 
at his concerts this summer have alm 5: 
invariably been of the highest class, s 
that is has been possible to enjoy >» 
the same evening such antipodal mast - 
pieces as a fragment of “Tristan” aid 
an excerpt from the “Mikado.” Dou \ 
less Mr. Goldman’s summer night ¢:: 
certs will be permanent features in 
musical life of this city. 


MUSIC WEEK ‘STAGED’ 
AT CHAUTAUQUA 


Frenchman Leads the New York 
Symphony—Noted Soloists 
Appear in Programs 


CHAUTAUQUA, N. Y., Aug. 1.—The 
great week of all the season at Chaut:u- 
qua, Music Week, has just closed. It has 
been a remarkable week among the many 
Music Weeks of the forty-six years of the 
Chautauqua institution. Many famous 
orchestras, the French Band and other 
organizations and renowned soloists have 
contributed to make this wonderful past 
and among them the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra has demonstrated its 
continued popularity with Chautauqua 
audiences by returning for a third sea- 
son, this time under the acting conductor, 
René Pollain. 

Other outstanding features of the week 
were the assisting artists, Ernest Hut- 
cheson, pianist; Sol Marcosson, violinist, 
and Horatio Connell, baritone, all mem- 
bers of the summer school faculty. In 
adidtion the soloists for July and those 
for August contributed arias. In the 
space at disposal it is manifestly impos- 
sible to do anything but mention the con- 
Spicuous successes of the week. Mr. 
Hutcheson’s performance of the Saint- 
Saéns G Minor Concerto was something 
long to be remembered, particularly the 
Scherzando. Mr. Marcosson’s playing of 
the Bruch G Minor Concerto was an- 
other treat. The “Eri Tu,” from the 
“Masked Ball,” Verdi, was sung by Mr. 
Connell in his accustomed style. The 
trouble is, he doesn’t sing enough at 
Chautauqua. Of the soloists for July 
who pleased most were Miss Hanbury 
with “‘Voi lo Sapete,” Mascagni; Mr. Pat- 
ton with the familiar “Queen of Shela” 
bass aria. Miss Peege’s alto was espe 
cially pleasing in the aria “Che far 
Senza” from “Orpheo.” A newcomer, 
Harold Land, sang the “Faust” aria, 
“Even Bravest Hearts,’ with much suc- 
cess. 








Sing Hadley Work 


On Monday evening the choir sang, fo! 
the first time, Henry Hadley’s “The New 
Earth,” a new work of great inspiration, 
particularly the last, unison chorus. (1 
Thusday evening they again sang “The 
Answer of the Star,” by Frederic S. 
Converse. It was difficult to judge from 
a first hearing and because of insufficient 
rehearsing by the choir. Two new work: 
In one week and, in addition, “Elijah,’ 
on Friday evening, is a large order «and 
one which old-established choral societies 
would hesitate to undertake. 

The last performance of the orchestra, 
Saturday afternoon, took on an inter 
national nature and was punctuated wth 
frequent outbursts of enthusiastic appre- 
ciation on the part of the audience to ‘he 
French conductor and his able men. he 
performance of the “Star-Spangled Bx» 
ner” coupled with the “Marseillaise” a5 
the signal for a tumultuous uproar of 
plause. A. | 





Scott Tells Operatic Experiences °° 
Vaudeville Audience 


Henri Scott, the American basso, mi¢ 
his début in vaudeville on Monday ni ‘ht 
at Proctor’s Theater in Mt. Vernon, N. 
In the language of the theatrical w 
he “went big.”” Mr. Scott’s act consis ¢¢ 
of a monologue in which he descri 
some of his operatic experiences at 
Metropolitan and other opera houses. ‘!¢ 
then sang a number of arias. 
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Jear MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Henry Theophilus Finck of the New 
York Evening Post recently brought up 
an issue which touches on the fundamen- 
tals in the entire musical situation. I 
speak of this eminent gentleman as 
Henry Theophilus Finck for the reason 


‘that I have always been opposed to the 
yidiculous custom of quoting a man’s 
middle name with an initial. A person’s 


name, anyway, is given him by his par- 
ents without his knowledge and, as many 


babies have testified at the baptismal 
fount, without his consent. The first of 
the names given is usually one of .the 


common ones. John, which soon becomes 
Jack; William, which soon becomes Will 
or Bill; Edward, which soon becomes Ned 


or Ed; Harry, which becomes Hal; Jo- 
-seph, which becomes Joe, and so on. And 
thus we go through life. It is the middle 


name which is virtually eliminated, ob- 
scured, but that really defines the char- 
‘acter of a man’s origin. Anybody can be 
‘Henry Finck. In this there is no particu- 
lar distinction, except that which may be 
later conferred upon the name by the 
work of a man as he goes on. But Henry 
Yheophilus Finck shows you right away 
that his parents were people of culture 
nnd also of ambition that their child 
might at least live up to the distinction 
uggested by his middle name and become 
homo sapieus ! 

Now Henry Theophilus Finck, as I 
aid, brought up an issue of great impor- 
tance. He tells us that at a lecture at 
Tiunter College he began with the ques- 
tion “Who is the greatest of all com- 


“posers?” One of the girls promptly an- 
Swered, “Beethoven.” On which Mr. 
Finck comments that many people 


hought that was the right answer, but 
tis not. “Beethoven certainly was the 
freatest of all symphonists, but there are 

Xther things in music besides symphonies. 

In the realms of songs, pianoforte pieces, 

Music-drama, choral works, and even 

fhamber music, Beethoven is outranked 
y other masters.” 

' And he adds, too, that in his opinion 
here is more inspiration in the quintet 
! Schumann and the quartets of Schu- 

Dert than in those of Beethoven; and that 

#S a song writer Beethoven certainly 

tanks far below not only Schubert, but 
tlso Franz, Schumann, Brahms, Jensen, 

1\szt, Grieg, MacDowell and others. His 

lanoforte sonatas, great though they 
ire, are surpassed in wealth of original 
ielody and modulation, in formal coher- 
tee and in idiomatic style by those of 
hopin, “the poet of the pianoforte,” as 
chumann ealled him. “Fidelio,” Beetho- 
en's one opera, has some fine music and 

‘raniatie moments in it, but its vocal mu- 

‘© 1s unvoeal in style and the score, ex- 

*pt in the prison scene, is not really mu- 

“drama. As opera composers, not only 

Vag ier, but Mozart, Weber, Bizet, Gou- 

od, Verdi and several others surpassed 

lm, 

As to choral works, Beethoven’s su- 
tere achievement, continues Mr. Finck, 
i¢“ Vissa Solemnis,” ranks in every way 
st below Bach’s Mass in B Minor, his 

‘t. Matthew” and “St. John” Passions, 

‘nd other works for choir. 

Vinally, says Mr. Finck, Beethoven 

‘ims lf, if asked who was the greatest 
f al composers, would have answered 
Ton ptly, “Bach!” 

* 


nce 


* * 


.*'@ young girl who answered Mr. 
e\’s question expresses the common 
‘on, not only of amateur musicians, 
‘Usi--lovers, but even of professionals, 
‘ith regard to music That is, none of 


them know music in its broad, vital, hu- 
manizing sense. They know it only as a 
certain composer appeals to them or with 
regard to their particular vocation. 

Would it surprise you if I could name 
singers of distinction who would be hard 
put to it if they had to give you anything 
like a decent, coherent account of the 
operas in which they appear? All they 
know is “their bit,” that they appear in 
Act I, do not appear in Act II, sing 
again in Act III and are part of a quar- 
tet or trioin Act IV. And if they are old- 
timers, they can tell you to a nicety when 
they have to be at the opera house for 
their make-up, how much time they have 
between certain acts and when they will 
be free from duty. 

Take the organists. They know music 
principally—and often solely—as it comes 
to them through their instrument, and 
also as they have to deal with it in the 
various works which their choirs sing. 
The contralto knows music as it comes to 
her in the shape of songs fitted for her 
particular voice. If she goes to a con- 
cert, it is generally to hear some other 
contralto, to get a few “points” as to her 
programs, or to be in a position to criti- 
cise a rival. The violinist, like the pian- 
ist, knows music as it comes to him 
through his particular instrument. The 
conductors, except those of bands, know 
music as it comes to them for their pur- 
poses, while the conductors of the sym- 
phony orchestras are so immersed in their 
particular music that they have little 
time or disposition for anything else. 
And most of them, as you know, like Dr. 
Muck, regard a soloist at their concerts 
as an intrusion; certainly if it is a vocal- 
ist. 

Much the same applies to the music 
teachers, who know music as they teach 
their particular instrument or cultivate 
certain voices, or prepare students for 
certain types of opera, French, German, 
Italian. 

And with the public it is largely the 
same way. There are people who go to 
the opera because it appeals to them, but 
never attend a symphony concert or a 
song recital. There are those that very 
rarely go to the opera, but go to certain 
recitals, attend the concerts of the Bos- 
ton Symphony, but never hear the New 
York Philharmonic, while others, again, 
go to the concerts of the New York Phil- 
harmonic and never hear the Boston 
Symphony. There are those, particularly 
among the lovers of piano music, who 
rarely hear anything but piano recitals 
and, indeed, follow certain pianists. 
Thus, they will go to every concert given 
by Josef Hofmann or Paderewski, but 
they do not care to hear anybody else. 
Or they may go and hear, perhaps, some 
new arrival of whom the press has had 
glowing accounts. 

But all these people, as I said, do not 
know music in the great, broad sense of 
its value to humanity. And it is pre- 
cisely this attitude of indifference which 
is one of the causes why so many people 
interested in music have absolutely given 
not even a thought, much less a deed, to 
helping those who are working so hard 
to bring music in a proper and decent 
and appreciated way into the public 
school system, who are working for the 
establishment of community choruses, 
for music for the people in the parks in 
the summer and in the schoolhouses in 
the winter. 

When you come right down to it, you 
will find that the great mass of people 
engaged professionally in the music world 
are not musicians in the broad sense. 
They are simply specialists in a certain 
phase of the art. That is all they know, 
and it is all they care for. It is all they 
practise and all they preach. So can you 
wonder if the little girl answered Mr. 
Finck’s question and said, “Beethoven!” 

* * 

Prohibition is here. How it will affect 
the general musical situation is as yet a 
problem. Reports are already common 
to the effect that the cabarets, where 
most of the music is atrocious, have been 
badly hit. For that we shall not grieve. 
Music stores, particularly those that sell 
musical instruments on installments, so 
far as heard from, report the effect of 
prohibition to have been, on the whole, 
good. They are doing more business and 
payment is more promptly made. 

On the other hand, there comes the 
story that prohibition may seriously af- 
fect the coming here of certain artists, 
who object to visiting a country which 
they consider illiberal and where the idea 
of personal liberty does not seem to ex- 
ist, except as a more or less humorous 
declaration of independence in a docu- 
ment which we all talk about, few people 
have ever read, and even those who have 
read it pay no attention to. 

The trouble is likely to begin in New 
Orleans. They tell me that there is al- 
ready great difficulty experienced with 
obtaining a French opera troupe for next 
season, unless the members of the troupe 
can be guaranteed their modest glass of 


red wine to which they are accustomed. 
Those who -know the French singers, 
especially those who in the past have 
gone to New Orleans for an opera season, 
realize what a serious deprivation it 
would be to them not to be able to have 
their accustomed glass of wine. And this 
they would feel all the more, for in 
France, except in certain districts, there 
really is not an abundance of good water. 
This is particularly true of the South. 
Furthermore, there are the habits of the 
people, the results of centuries, and 
everybody knows who has ever traveled 
in France that the people are accustomed 
to drink a little wine, cider as well, which 
often they copiously dilute with such 
water as they have. And let us say, to 
the credit of the French, that one very 
rarely sees any drunkenness there And 
this is particularly true of the very dis- 
tricts where the wine is made. whether it 
be in fertile Burgundy or in their sunny 
South. 

One of the principal French artists 
who it was hoped would come over, when 
interviewed in Paris recently on the sub- 
ject of his coming to America, declared 
that he had always looked forward to a 
season in this country, but that he 
thought that he should decline the offer, 
even though that might mean a serious 
pecuniary loss. His argument was a 
quaint one. Said he: “I might person- 
ally manage to get through a_ season 
without my accustomed glass of wine, 
but I would not care to sing to an audi- 
ence with nothing in their stomachs but 
icewater. I could not hope to arouse 
them to anything like appreciation of my 
song and my art.” 

However, M. Verrande, the well-known 
impresario, is about to leave New Or- 
leans soon for France, to select a troupe 
under the auspices of two very enter- 
prising members of the New Orleans mu- 
sical industries, to wit, J. Parham Wer- 
lein, of Philip Werlein Company, and 
B. M. Grunewald, of L. Grunewald Com- 
pany, who are very public spirited and 
represent houses that have been in exist- 
ence in that celebrated Southern city for 
half a century and more. 

a * so 

The New York Times, in commenting 
on the resurrection of the blue laws, 
which has gone so far in many of the 
principal cities of Massachusetts as to 
cause the prohibition of golf on Sundays, 
says: 

“The old Calvinistic spirit has been 
cropping out of late, which Lord Macau- 
ley, the great English historian, de- 
scribed inimitably when he said that the 
Puritan objected to a bullfight, not be- 
cause he was sorry for the bull but be- 
cause the so-called sport gave some 
amusement to the spectators.” 

The old Calvinistie spirit is devoted to 
one single purpose, which is not to make 
man moral but to take the joy out of life. 
This is and should be, the followers of 
Calvin believe, ‘‘a vale of tears.” 

So, as the Times very truly says, ‘‘some 
of our reformers would stop Sunday 
games, not because of any incidental dis- 
order, for there is none, but because they 
hate to see young and old get any fun out 
of life.” 


* * * 


Recently I wrote you of the contem- 
plated enterprise of Fortune Gallo, who, 
by dint of sheer hard work and irrepres- 
sible enterprise, has become a very prom- 
inent figure in the operatic world of this 
country with his San Carlo Company, and 
who has more recently, you know, under- 
taken the management of the Gallo Eng- 
lish Opera Company. 

I told you that Gallo was going to give 
a mammoth production of “Aida” at the 
Polo Grounds, and that this would be on 
a scale of unexampled magnificence. It 
seems I was in error with regard to the 
location, for the projected performance 
will be given at the Sheepshead Speed- 
way. The entertainment will be for the 
benefit of the sufferers by the recent 
earthquake in Florence, Italy, and will be 
under the distinguished patronage of the 
Italian Consul General. 

The announcement states that this will 
be “the most stupendous open-air per- 
formance ever given, with a cast of world- 
famous stars from the Metropolitan, Chi- 
cago and San Carlo Opera companies. 
There will be a chorus of 800, a ballet of 
100 and an orchestra of 250.” And then, 
as the climax of it all, there will be “ele- 
phants, camels, horses, oxen, a stage en- 
semble of 2000 persons.” And it will all 
be under the personal direction of For- 
tune Gallo and of our good friend Andres 
de Segurola of the Metropolitan. 

If the enterprise is a success, as it no 
doubt will be, not alone by reason of the 
charitable purpose involved but because 
of its merit, it is to be hoped that Gallo 
will arrange for a series of perform- 
ances. New York is a big city. 

Through the concerts on the green at 
Columbia University and also through 
the splendid musical entertainments be- 
ing given under Volpe’s direction at the 
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Rosa Ponselle, Soprano, Who Won Instant 
Success in her Début at the Metropolitan 
Opera House Last Season 





Stadium in New York, and through other 
similar performances through the coun- 
try, we are gradually coming to a reali- 
zation that musical performances in the 
open air during the summer season have 
a special value and can be very enjoyable. 
According to the critics and the great 
majority of our daily papers, all musical 
activities are suspended during the sum- 
mer. Your own columns give witness to 
the falsity of this impression. We can- 
not have too much music anyway, and 
certainly the summer season offers op- 
portunity for open-air performances, 
with an orchestra, ballet, which are im- 
possible, on the same scale, anyhow, dur- 
ing the fall and winter. 

It seems they gave Gallo a dinner the 
other day, at which most of the promi- 
nent Italians and others in New York 
were present, to particularly commemo- 
rate his public spirit and the good work 
he has done in giving performances all 
over the country for the benefit of the 
Italian wounded and sick in the war, all 
of which have resulted in his winning a 
title of nobility. So Gallo is now “a 
Knight of Italy.” 

Gallo’s rise is another instance of a 
man coming up from a humble origin to 
assume a leading role in whatever par 
ticular line of activity he chose. Which 
brings me to say how false the philoso- 
phy is which would regard the success of 
such a man with something between a 
smile of incredulity and a sneer. 

When you come to think of it, a man’s 
first position is due to the position of his 
parents, their vocation, the locality in 
which he is born and the opportunities it 
presents. What afterward happens is 
due to his finding himself, as it were, to 
his ability to express his ambition as well 
as his natural abilities. 

Some years ago certain of the Boston 
critics found fault with me for praising 
Evan Williams on his first appearances 
as a concert singer. You know he had 
been a coal miner. Their point was that 
it was disheartening to those who had 
studied to have a man acclaimed as a 
fine singer who had just come out of a 
coal mine. My reply was that the ex- 
traordinary thing was not that so fine a 
singer had come out of a coal mine, but 
that so fine a singer had ever been in a 
coal mine. Under the shabby hat of 
many a mechanic beats the brain of a 
statesman. 

And permit me to suggest that instead 
of a man in his youth, if there is any- 
thing in him, being handicapped by poor 
or modest surroundings, they really are 
an aid to him. How many really great 
men have been born to the Four Hun- 
dred? I can tell you of many who, like 
the lilies of the field, toil not. 

It is the very straightened circum- 
stances which in earlier years spur the 
real man—the real talent—on, so that he 
conquers and wins out. Comfort, cer- 
tainly luxury, are a bar to success in 
anything that is worth while in life. 
And as for what is called “education,” 
heaven help those who have lots of it 
and who are stuffed with facts as if they 
were so many turkeys being made ready 
for Thanksgiving. They have never been 
taught to think, and so add to the list of 
the “unemployed,” though they them. 
selves consider that they belong to the 
“unappreciated.” 

Of this we have a conspicuous instance 
in Henry Ford, the author of the “Fliv- 
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ver,” who has rendered us a great ser- 
vice, who is revolutionizing the life of the 
farmer as only one of the many results 
of his vision, his enterprise and his power 
of organization. And yet when Henry 
Ford was on the witness stand in the 
now celebrated libel suit which he 
brought against the Chicago Tribune, 
which had called him an “anarchist,” he 
was found to be lamentably innocent with 
regard to matters which many a school- 
boy knows, though how long the school- 
boy retains thuc knowledge is doubtful. 

To return to Gallo, for a moment. He 
is particularly deserving of our good will, 
for the reason that he is making it part 
and parcel of his policy to give as much 
opportunity as possible to talented young 
American singers. And he has already 
shown, through the success of his com- 
panies, that we have more talent in this 
country than most of us believe, though 
I have always contended that we were 
rich in material. So why not give it a 
chance and opportunity to be heard? 

2K K * 


Writing about young American singers 
reminds me that there is a young soprano 
whom Cleofonte Campanini has engaged 
for next season, for leading coloratura 
roles, of whom there are great hopes. 
They say she is very lovely, has a beauti- 
ful voice and is talented. Though she 
goes by the name of Nina Morgana, she 
really is an American, having been ‘born 
in Buffalo. 

Well, she is going to get a good chance, 
for I understand that she is to make her 
début as Ophelia in the production of 
“Hamlet”.in Chicago, when she will sing 
with the noted Titta Ruffo, who has the 
title rdle, and whose views of the charac- 
ter I gave you recently, as well as I could, 
in a notable interview I had with that 
talented and distinguished Italian when 
we lunched together. 

*K * * 


Apropos of opera, I notice that in one 
of your recent issues you quote Cleofonte 
Campanini as asking: 

“What on earth is the use of clamoring 
for new operas, when the days of grand 
opera are slowly but surely coming to an 
end?” 

To which Campanini added that he 
seriously believed that grand opera has 
no future. The distinguished conductor 
and impresario states the case. 

And you know it was not so long 
ago that our musical Mecenas, Otto H. 
Kahn, declared that he did not over- 
estimate the place of opera, that it is not 
the highest form of musical expression. 
Orchestral music, and especially cham- 
ber music, said Mr. Kahn, holds superior 
rank, but operatic music is probably the 
most satisfying food for the hungry souls 
of the people. 

I will agree with Mr. Campanini and 
also with Mr. Kahn, but to a modified ex- 
tent. Opera in the old stilted, artificial) 
style, where the tenor, after he had been 
run through the middle, delivers his best 
aria to a chorus which appears to be ab- 
solutely indifferent to his physical suffer- 
ing, or where a prima donna steps out 
of the picture and, with an absolute defi- 
ance of the reasonableness of the story, 
proceeds to explode in a series of vocal 
fireworks which, as in the celebrated 
Mad Scene in “Lucia,” were designed 
by the old composers to inform you that 
the lady was crazy, or where the tenor is 
always the hero and the baritone or bass 
is generally the villain, or where the 
action of the plot is suddenly interrupted 
while a bevy of ladies, some of ancient 
vintage, pirouette up and down the stage 
for no particular reason—that kind of 
opera, I agree with Signor Campanini, is 
doomed. But gripping music-drama, as 
we have it already, will live. 

The story of the old man who is de- 
ceived by the young wife, as good Mr. 
Strauss gave it to us with his “Rosen- 
kavalier,” bores me, but who can resist 
the appeal of “Carmen,” of “Madama 
Butterfly,” of “Cavalleria Rusticana,” of 
“Pagliacci,” of “Aida,” of “Rigoletto” or 
of “Faust”? And you must be dense if 
you cannot appreciate the force, the 
beauty, the charm, as well as the comedy 
of “Die Meistersinger,” or of the terrific 
power and intense human appeal of 
“Tristan and Isolde”? As for the “Ring,” 
well, I have always offered up my ad- 
miration to those whose musical digestion 
could stomach it, in which I, however, da 
not refer to the music, but to the story. 
To use the vernacular, Wotan and Pfaff- 
ner “get my goat.” 

And it is precisely in the direction of 
music-drama that we Americans are 
presently going to excel. I,am all the 
more convinced of this from a conversa- 
tion I once had, not so long ago, with 





returned to 
Leoncavallo said 
to seek 
for material for an opera, for a music- 
drama, the inspiration for which he said 
he felt sure, from what he had seen of 
this country, he would find here, and 
that it would not deal with Indians, or 
with Mexicans, or negroes, but would 
be something that would express the 
spirit, the aspiration, and the dynamic 
torce of this great democracy. 
.* we Ss 


just before he 


Leoncavallo, 
Italy, before the war. 
that he was coming back to us, 


London is war weary, they say, but it 
has hopes of getting some amusement 
which will lift it out of the field of 
despondency into which the deaths of so 
many of its finest have plunged it. Any- 
way, the American jazz band has ar- 
rived there, with the American troops, 
and is now being followed by Hawaiian 
Ukelele players. The Hula Hula dancers 
are sure to be welcomed with enthusiasm 
by the Cockneys. 

Meantime, the jazz in New York has 
aroused protest, for has not that beau- 
tiful woman and veteran actress, Rose 
Coghlan, with her daughter, some artis- 
tic friends, and Mr. Leon D’Costa, who 
writes light opera lyrics, suddenly 
descended upon Magistrate Corrigan in 
the Yorkville Court to demand the 
suppression of a jazz band and player 
piano incidental to a school of dancing, 
which is contiguous to them? Sweet 
Rose, as spokesman for the injured, told 
the Magistrate that: “It is jazz for 
breakfast, rag for lunch, and jazz, rag 
and song for all evening and then lul- 
laby.” 

But the climax came when Rose asked 
Magistrate Corrigan: 

“How would you like it, your Honor, 
if you found yourself brushing your hair 
to jazz music in the morning?” 

The court, they say, blushed and de- 
clined to go into what it considered a 
personal matter. 

Now there have been those who 
have drawn the conclusion that Ameri- 
cans must be insensible to anything in 
the way of good music, if they can tol- 
erate the jazz. That is not my opinion. 

My judgment is that the average 
American, especially those who come to 
New York for relief from the restricted 
life and atmosphere of a small town, 
are so crazy to enjoy themselves that 
they’ll stand any blessed thing under the 
sun, even the jazz. 

Was it not Richard Croker, once the 
head of Tammany Hall, who married a 
lady supposed to be an Indian, but is de- 
clared now to be no Indian, who said, on 
one of his European trips, that Ameri- 
cans were becoming increasingly crazy 
to get away from their own country, so 
that they might have a chance to enjoy 
themselves a bit, free from restraint, 
though that does not mean license, says 
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LOS ANGELES ORCHESTRAS 
UNLIKELY TO COMBINE 


Patron of New Philharmonic Objects— 
Conductor Rothwell Coming East 
to Engage Players 
(By Telegraph to MusIcAL 


Los ANGELES, CAL., Aug. 2.—As noted 
in last week’s issue of MUSICAL AMERICA, 
Walter Rothwell has been engaged to 
conduct the new Clark Philharmonic 
Orchestra in Los Angeles. Mr. Roth- 
well is at present in San Francisco con- 
ferring with Alfred Hertz and will later 
go to Butte, Mont., to visit W. A. Clark, 
Jr., who is backing the orchestra, before 
leaving for New York, where he will pur- 
chase a music library and secure a con- 
certmaster and first ’cellist. 

The plan to consolidate the two or- 
chestras has apparently fallen through, 
as Mr. Clark, when telegraphed to on 
the subject, wired a refusal, stating that 
he was unwilling to be hampered by an 
executive committee. Adolf Tandler, the 
present conductor of the Los Angeles 
Symphony Orchestra, was willing to re- 
sign from the conductorship if such an 
action would result in the combining of 
the two organizations under a conduc- 
tor of note. 

The older organization, in the mean- 
while, is securing a personnel and prom- 
ises a full season in the Clune Audito- 
rium. The projected $5,000,000 Tourist 
Hotel, under the Linnard management, 
it is rumored, will have an elaborate 
auditorium for the Los Angeles Sym- 
phony Orchestra. W. F. G. 
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LANCASTER, PA., Aug. 2.—Edgar H. 
Levan, formerly organist at St. John’s 
Lutheran Church, Lancaster, and leader 
of the Colonial Theater orchestra, ar- 
rived in New York yesterday on the 
Haverford, after a year overseas as a 
Y. M. C. A. war worker with the Amer- 
ican Army of Occupation. I.C. B. 
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SHEEPSHEAD BAY 


SPEEDWAY 





MAMMOTH OPEN AIR PERFORMANCE 


Under the High Patronage of the Italian Consul General in 
New York, Comm. Romolo Trittoni 


of 


Verdi's Immortal Opera 


“AIDA” 


with the following all star cast: 


Marie Rappold 


Of the Metropolitan Opera Company 


Aida 


Amneris Cyrene Van Gordon 


Of the Chicago Opera Company 


Marie Tiffany 


Of the Metropolitan Opera Company 


A Priestess 


Radames Manuel Salazar 
of the San Carlo Opera Company 
Amonasro Riccardo Stracciari 


Of the Chicago Opera Company 


Ramfis Andres de Segurola 


Of the Metropolitan Opera Company 


Natale Cervi 


Of the San Carlo Opera Company 


Il Re 


Luciano Rossini 
Of the San Carlo Opera Company 


Un Messagiero 


CONDUCTOR, GIORGIO POLACCO 


Chorus of 300. Orchestra of 200. Ballet of 100. Stage Band 
of 75. Stage Ensemble of 2,000 People, including Horses, 
Oxen, Camels and Elephants 





Sunday Evening, August 10, at 8 o’clock 


For the Benefit of Sufferers of the 
Recent Earthquake in Florence, Italy 


Under the Personal Direction of 


Fortune Gallo and Andres De Segurola 
Impresario of the San Carlo Opera Co. Of the 


$3.00, $2.00, $1.50, $1.00, 50c. 


Tickets on sale at heolion Hall Box Office, West 43rd Street; 
Aeolian Co., 11 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn 


Metropolitan Opera Co. 


Prices: 


Special trains from Brooklyn Bridge will run direct to the Speedwa: 
on the evening of the performance. 
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MANAGEMENT FOR QUARTET OF OPERA STARS 
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New Artists Under the Winton & Livingston Management: Left to Right: Riccardo Stracciari, Baritone; Florence Macbeth, Soprano; Rosa Ponselle, Soprano; Margaret 
Romaine, Soprano 


Wee Rosa Ponselle, Riccardo Strac- 


ciari, Margaret Romaine and Flor- 
Macbeth, Winton & Livingston 
ave undertaken the management of four 
lof the most important artists of the con- 
gert and operatic world and the forth- 
@oming season promises to be brilliant 
for each of these artists. Miss Ponselle, 
who in one year gained such decisive suc- 
fess at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
will sing a number of concert engage- 
Ments both before and after the opera 


season. That Miss Ponselle is equally 
at home on the concert as on the operatic 
stage was proved by her success at the 
North Shore Festival at Evanston last 
spring. Next season she will sing for 
the first time a number of dramatic réles 
at the Metropolitan, among them the 
leading role in Halévy’s “La Juive.” 
Miss Ponselle was last heard in New 
York at the opening Stadium concert, 
where she drew one of the largest audi- 
ences that have attended the series. 

Miss Macbeth will again be a leading 


member of the Chicago Opera Company 
and will be heard in New York at the 
Campanini performances at the Lexing- 
ton Opera House. She will sing a num- 
ber of new parts, including Hudoxia in 
the revival of “La Juive.” For this pop- 
ular singer, Mr. Winton has arranged a 
long concert tour, and in the spring she 
will be heard on the Pacific Coast. An 
important graphophone contract has kept 
Miss Macbeth in town this summer. 
Miss Romaine, whose Musetta and 
Micaela will be remembered by Metro- 


politan opera-goers, is to sing a number 
of new roles next season. She will also 
be heard extensively in concert. 

Mr. Winton announces that Mr. Strac- 
ciari will devote all of next season to 
concert work. Last season many concert 
engagements had to be declined because 
of his operatic appearances, and as he is 
one of the few operatic singers whose 
skill in concert is second not even to his 
operatic ability, Mr. Winton has found 
it possible to arrange an unusual tour 
for this admired baritone. 
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Character Building. 


By ELINOR COMSTOCK 
(Director of The Elinor Comstock School of Music) 


Music Training as Developing | 
Force for American Youth 


Much Talent Goes to Waste Through Lack of Proper Training 
—No Longer an Accomplishment—Of Great Value in 




















Y experience as an educator in the 
musical world naturally leads to the 
msideration of what. should be done to 
in into productive work the immense 
nount of musical talent possessed by 
American youth. One could single 
from almost any group of young 
beople, gathered around a piano ,a num- 
who possess talent enough, if it were 
but through the necessary training 
brocess, to make it worth while to bring 
em up to the professional standard. 
It seems deplorable that so little pro- 
tive work is demanded of our young 
‘ople, especially among the rich. It is 
st unbelievable that education has 
advanced further along these lines. 
Young people brought up in a family 
‘means in our present civilization fol- 
” very much the same lines in maturer 
ears as in infancy; that is, they are 
ed wholly by their desires. Games, 
al entertainments, motor. driving, 
incing, ete., seem to be regarded as 
ifficient to occupy their lives. Thus, 
‘ving nothing to combat, the present 
eneration is weakened by the very ease 
vhich its wishes are attained. What 
cement can its individuals bring to 
y or the world about them? They 
seeking their satisfaction in them- 
ves, and cannot expand or grow until 
y use these powers on something out- 
nemselves. 


Music Great Developer 


On the other hand, when this same 
erey is turned into directed work and 
ultant activities, it is quite wonder- 
watch the development and unfold- 
g what seemed to have been an al- 
st arrested growth. 


Now this is where I think a musical 
education plays an enormous part. Not 
that idea of a musical education which 


for so many years the world at large has 
termed an “accomplishment,” and which 
is so deplorable a misuse of the word. 
The musical education that I have in 
mind is the professional training of young 
talent to a high degree of efficiency, 
where he or she becomes master, both in 
thought and action, of a broad field of 
art. 

Musical training has never been given 
its proper due in the world of education. 
It is a criminal thing to allow talent to 
go undirected. Not alone is it the non- 
development of a gift, but it is also the 
non-recognition of a natural means of 
lifting the young person out of intel- 
lectual sloth and lazy mental habits, into 
trained work, which, just because of the 
joy of the work, is a happy way of get- 
ting the needed discipline. To quote 
from one of our modern psychologists, in 
speaking of the effect of disciplined and 
directed thinking: “There is scarcely a 
more pitiful sight than old age slipping 
into imbecility because of not having a 
body of organized, directed thoughts to 
fall back on, and there is nothing more 
inspiring than the intellectually green old 
age of some of the world’s great think- 
ers and performers.” 


Results Are Miraculous 


I speak from personal experience when 
I say that to watch a young person de- 
velop under this training, losing self in 
gaining power to express thought and 
emotion in the highest way, is really to 
see a miracle take place. The faculties 
expand and strengthen in learning the 
control of the plastic world of tone. 
Every year of study brings more and 


more realization of the joy of real 
achievement. The mastery of forces 
outside of self immediately raises the 
student above the infantile world of de- 
sire and amusement. Also the effect of 
training young people to the thought 
that instead of becoming parasites, or 
burdens on others, they are fitted to do 
service in an active world, uplifts their 
entire mental and _ spiritual conscious- 
ness. I have spoken of this training 
being a happy way of obtaining neces- 
sary discipline. 

The study of music, properly conducted, 
is never drudgery, and therefore never 
fatigues. Music deals with beauty and 
the means of producing beauty; there- 
fore, it is absorbing, and whether it is 
the gaining of necessary technic, or the 
effort to express the meaning of the com- 
poser in musical language, there is al- 
ways a delightful excitement in the work 
and a feeling of swift and sure progress 
toward the goal, which will not let the 
hours of study drag. The students place 
themselves willingly under a discipline 
more severely rigid than any other train- 
ing in the world. 


Much Unused Talent 


Then why not take advantage of this 
wonderful means of building up trained 
characters, as well as productive indi- 
viduals, using this talent of music to lift 
them to a higher grade of civilization? 
In my opinion there is an extraordinary 
amount of talent for music in our coun- 
try, as yet unused and undeveloped to 
the point of usefulness and production. 
Let us recognize it and use it as a means 
of education. It is a gift of unsurpassed 


value which parents can make to their 
children. 
In directing this higher education 


great care should be taken to find com- 
petent instructors, for few are gifted 
in that art. And the competent instructor 
once found should not be changed for 
another, as nothing is more pernicious to 
real progress. It is as if the carving 
of a statue were to be divided among a 
number of artists, given first to one and 
then to another. What a heterogeneous 
affair the result! No unity of spirit, no 
central idea! The making of an artist 
is like the carving of that statue. It 
should be intrusted to a single creative 
mind, capable of producing the utmost 
out of the given material. 


Summer Engagements for Thibaud 


Jacques Thibaud has been engaged to 
play at Bar Harbor, Me., at the Build- 


ing of Arts, on Aug. 24, and at Green 
Gables, Magnolia, Mass., on Sept. 5. 


Carl Fique, the Brooklyn conductor, 
and Katherine Noack Fique, spent the 
month of July in Atlantic City. 




















Thursday, August 7th 





The song recital by Kitty Cheatham, 
Thursday evening, August 7th, will be 
the big musical and artistic event of 
the season. 


As an interpretative singer and as a 
builder of programs of great variety 
and unparalleled artistic beauty, Kitty 
(‘heatham has no equal. Her recital 
tours have taken her zigzag journeys 
over England, France, Spain, Greece, 
Bavaria, Germany, Rumania, Servia, 
and Russia, and her annual recitals in 
the big music halls of this country are 


briluant and exceptionally popular 
vents, * * °° * 


Artistic, intellectual, versatile—she 
will present a program of unusual 
merit and rare appeal. This will be 
an opportunity for you to hear one of 
the great artists of this country.— 
[From the Lakeside (O.) Bulletin.] 
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Concert Management 


ARTHUR JUDSON 


1317 Pennsylvania Building 
PHILADELPHIA 








VICTOR RECORDS 


TOUR JANUARY TO MAY, 1920 


ALF.CORTOT 


STEINWAY PIANO 


THE 
MOST DISTINGUISHED 
FRENCH PIANIST 
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FAMOUS LYRIC TENOR 


ALESSANDRO B O N C | 





World’s greatest exponent of the Art of Bel Canto 
will be heard in Joint Recital next season with 


ELEANOR BROCK 


In the Following Cities 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
PITTSBURG DETROIT 
CLEVELAND and other cities 


ALESSANDRO BONCI will be 
On Tour With 


CHICAGO OPERA ASSOCIATION 


from October 14 to November 4 


and appear as Rodolfo in “La Boheme” 
and as Riccardo in “The Masked Ball” 


He will also appear 
in 


Opera in Cuba 





and Mexico 


As Riccardo in ‘‘The Masked Ball’’ 


CONCERT PROGRAMS will contain duets from 
“ELISIR: d’ AMORE” — “MANON” — last act of 
“AIDA” — “BALLO in MASCHERA”. (Special 
arrangement of the concerted number allowing MR. BONCI 
to sing the “E SCHERZO OD E FOLLIA” in which 


interpretation he has scored veritable triumphs and sen- 
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sations all over Europe.) SOPRANO 
‘THE SOUTHERN LARK”’ 





x ° ro T~ > CY EXC S J , $ + i 
For Dates, Address JULES DAIBER (\iXGtusive..) Aeolian Hall - - - - - - New York City 
COLUMBIA RECORDS (Member National Musical Managers’ Association of the U. S.) 
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$(}AUTAUQUANS HEAR 
DRATORIOPERFORMED 


Hjuias Maccabaeus’” Sung by 
SLocal Forces, with Jamestown 
© Choral Society Co-operating 
B cyavTauqua, N. Y., July 26.—The 
rd week of the Chautauqua season 
| on Sunday evening with a sacred 
service by the choir and soloists 
,» July and a male quartet composed 
prof. Hallem, the director; Mr. Quait 
nd Mr. Bird, tenors, and Mr. Pattou, 
On Monday afternoon a vocal re- 
tal was given in Higgins Hall by 
oratio Connell, head of the vocal de- 
artment. The opening group consisted 
four numbers belonging to the old 
-hool, the second group Schubert num- 
ys, and the final group “Hour of 
reams,” by Ward-Stephens. Mr. Con- 
io]] was in fine voice. ; 
In the evening the oratorio, “Judas 
accabeeus,” by Handel, was performed 
- the Chautauqua choir and orchestra, 
.mestown Choral Society, Henry B. 
incent, organist, and Alfred Hallem, 
rector. Considering the length of time 
ven to the preparation of the work, a 
pir performance was accorded it. There 
ere some things left to be desired, es- 
cially in the tone of the chorus, which 
as in many instances rough and 
rieky. The solos were sung by the 
ploists for July, Miss Hanbury, so- 
ano; Miss Gilbert, contralto; Mr. 
uait, tenor, and Mr. Patton, bass, in 
delightful manner. The assistance of 
be Jamestown Choral Club was much 
ypreciated and showed the fine spirit 
hich exists between Jamestown and 
autauqua. 
= Tuesday afternoon was a busy time 
br at the same hour two recitals were 
ven. In an organ recital in the Amphi- 
heater, Dr. H. A. Fricker of Toronto 
ayed one of his own compositions, the 
oncert Overture in C Minor. This over- 
bre was written especially for E. H. 
mare. It is broad in scope and works 
to a fine climax. Dr. Fricker has a 
onderful technic, plays with clean-cut 
rasing and registrates in a manner 
Bhich clearly indicates his understand- 
gof the instrument. The other recital 
as given by Sol Marcosson, head of the 
olin department. This was at Higgins 
all and was attended by a large audi- 
he. The entire program was made up 
works of the old masters. Mr. Mar- 
sson played as he always plays, with 
an effects in double stopping, matured 
telligence and masterful interpretation. 
e accompaniments were admirably 
ayed by Mrs. Marcosson. 
In the early evening an open-air band 
neert, under the direction of Henry B. 












Vera Janacopulos Spends Summer 
Preparing Works New to America 
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HE Brazilian soprano, Vera Janacop- 

ulos, who attracted considerable at- 
tention with her two A®olian Hall, New 
York, recitals during the last concert 
season, has been spending July at At- 
lantic Highlands, on the Jersey Coast. 
In August she goes to Maine for a stay. 
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Vera Janacopulos, the Gifted Brazilian 
Soprano, on Her Vacation. Miss 
Janacopulos Is Shown on the Left with 
Serge Prokofieff, the Russian Pianist- 
Composer, at Larchmont. Above, at 


Atlantic Highlands, N. J. 


Miss Janacopulos, who is now under 
the management of Loudon Charlton, has 
been working this summer on her réper- 
toire for next season and has prepared 
many pieces, never before heard in Amer- 
ica. During the last season, her first in 
America, she produced songs by Proko- 
fieff, Enesco and Dambois, as well as a 
group of three by the American, Charles 
T. Griffes. In Paris in her concerts, 
Georges Enesco, who is a warm friend of 
hers, was frequently her accompanist. 
Consequently she is an authentic in- 
terpreter of his songs, which she coached 
with him. 

Much time has also been spent this 
summer by Miss Janacopulos in trans- 
lating the new Prokofieff opera, ‘The 
Love of Three Oranges,” which the Rus- 
sian composer was commissioned by Cleo- 
fonte Campanini to write for the Chicago 
Opera’s coming season. With Mr. 
Prokofieff, Miss Janacopulos has made 
the French libretto from Mr. Prokofieff’s 
original Russian text. In doing so the 
new French singing prosody, as_ prac- 
tised in many of their songs by Debussy, 
Ravel and others of the French moderns, 
has been employed. 





Vincent, gave much pleasure. A little 
later the community sing took place in 
the Amphitheater. 
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On Wednesday afternoon a concert 
was given by the children’s chorus, as- 
sisted by Miss Gilbert, contralto; Fred 
Patton, bass; Dr. Fricker, organist, and 
Fred Shattuck, accompanist, and directed 
by Mr. Hallem. The special feature was 
a Shakespearean fantasy, “A Forest 
Rondo,” by Louise Ayres Garnet, pre- 
sented by the children and orchestra. 
Thursday evening was given over to a 
band concert under the direction of Mr. 
Vincent. Friday evening was popular 
community night, and at this’ time 
also the Kerry Song Cycle, which had 
been sung previously by the soloists for 
July, was repeated by request. It was 
again much enjoyed by the huge audi- 
ence, the soloists doing their work in an 
able and pleasing manner. =. G. o. 


H. W. Pearson Elected Dean of Illinois 
Woman’s Music College 


Henry Ward Pearson, director of the 
Conservatory of Music at Hood College, 
Frederick, Md., has resigned and has 
been elected dean of the College of Music 
at the Illinois Woman’s College, Jackson- 
ville, Ill. Mr. Pearson will teach ad- 
vanced classes in piano, organ and the- 
ory, and will conduct the school orchestra 
and Madrigal Club. He has also been 
chosen organist and choirmaster of Grace 
M. E. Church, where he will have a 
vested choir and solo quartet. Mr. Pear- 
son has been at Hood College for the last 
three years. In addition to his teaching, 
he has been conductor of the Frederick 
Liberty Chorus and other community ac- 
tivities, as well as having managed the 
Hood College Artist Series of concerts. 
He has annually given a series of organ 
recitals with success. 





FINE AUDITORIUM 
FOR OTTAWA, KAN. 


$75,000 Memorial Building Will 
Be Available for Music 
Next Winter 


KAN., July 30.—Interest in 
Ottawa has been stimulated 
recently by the voting of $75,000 in bonds 
for the construction of a Memorial Audi- 
torium, work on which will 
begin in August. It is expected the audi- 
torium will be completed in time for win- 
ter concerts. For the last few 


OTTAWA. 
musie in 


probably 


years, 
since the burning of the Rohrbaugh 
Theater, Ottawa has been at a decided 


disadvantage because it has lacked a 
suitable hall in which concerts could be 
given. But with the erection of a new 
hall, musical leaders are predicting an 
unusually successful season. 

Musical activities here center around 
two directors, Prof. Paul R. Utt, head 
of the Ottawa University Conservatory, 
and Prof. F. J. Held, of the Held School 
of Music. Each, besides looking after 
teaching, enthusiastically engages in 
public musical work. 

lor several seasons Professor Utt has 
directed a large chorus, numbering from 
eighty to one hundred voices, which sings 
“The Messiah” and other sacred oratorios 
once or twice yearly. Professor Utt also 
has organized the A Cappella choir of 
sixteen voices, mostly college students, 
and the College Orchestra. In addition, 
last season he formed an Ottawa or- 
chestra, including in its personnel the 
best musicians of the city. This organ- 
ization will take a prominent part in mu- 
sical activities this fall and winter. 

The members of the orchestra are: 
First violins, Mary Nelson, Doris Drake, 
Mable Stannard, William Scott; second 
violins, Emma Parsley, Alice Winkley, 
Irieda Fiehler, Lona Elliott, Paul Twin- 
ing; ’cello, Gardner P. Walker; clarinet, 
Glenn Golton, Orlo Rolo; flute, Irma 
Thomas; cornet, Rey Rodgers, Frank 
Searcy, Harry Stucker; trombone, Gor- 
don Stucker; baritone, Paul Goodman. 

Professor Utt announced that there 
will be no change in the Ottawa faculty 
except that Olive Johnson of Clifton has 
been elected secretary. 

One of the most popular musical or- 
ganizations in Ottawa is the Held Glee 
Club, organized and directed by Profes- 
sor Held. During the war it donated its 
services to the Red Cross and other 
drives. It has just been reorganized and 
is planning out-of-town concerts. It is 
composed of Ottawa business men. They 
are: George Long, A. A. Smith, J. L. 
Shelden, F. C. Johnson, Guy N. Spenny, 
Don C. Brown, Prof. F. J. Held, direc- 
tor; Mrs. Fred Wells, accompanist; Fred 
Wells, H. F. Cornell, E. R. Hay, W. P. 
Morrow, L. C. Kidd and Dudley Gentry. 
Professor Held also directs one of the 
largest choirs in town, that of the First 
Christian Church. R. Y. 





Artists for Steinert Series in Bridgeport 
Announced 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN., Aug. 2.—Rudolph 
Steinert, sponsor for the Steinert series 
of artists’ concerts given in Bridgeport 
every season, has announced the artists 
for the coming season and the concert 
dates. They follow: Nov. 4, Philhar- 
monic Society, with Percy Grainger, 
pianist; Dec. 3, Fritz Kreisler, violinist; 
Feb. 23, Sergei Rachmaninoff, Russian 
composer-pianist; April 5, Sophie Bras- 





lau and Emilio de Gogorza. E. B. 
. Se 4yimaler- 
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TENOR 


Exclusive Management: 
HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 








WILLIAM TYROLER 


with the Metropolitan Opera Company for the last 
ten years, coach and accompanist of the following 
artists: 
Ernestine Schumann-lHeink, Frieda Hempel, Louise 
Homer, Maria Karrientos, Margaret Matzenauer, 
Sophie Braslau, Pasquale Amato, Giovanni Martin- 
elli, William Wade Hinshaw, Olive Fremstad. 
COACHING IN OPERA, CONCERT AND 


REPERTOIRE AND INSTRUCTION IN 
ACCOMPANIMENT 
Meltropo'ilan Opera House or Studio, 1425 Broadway, New Y ork 
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DENVER’S MUNICIPAL 
ORGANIST RESIGNS 


Lawrence Whipp Unable to Con- 
tinue at His Post—-Houseley to 
Appear in Recital Series 

DENVER, July 26.—Lawrence Whipp, 
who acted as city organist during the 
latter part of last winter, following the 
resignation of Clarence Reynolds, has 
placed his resignation in the hands of 
the Music Commission. Mr. Whipp has 
long been connected with one of the banks 
of this city, and since the Music Com- 
mission was not in a position at this 
time to promise him a long enough con- 
tract to warrant him in severing his con- 
nection from the bank, and he found it 
impossible to attend to the duties of 
both positions, he decided to give up the 
organ. Henry Houseley, the well-known 
organist and composer, has been secured 
for the summer series of noonday organ 
recitals, beginning next Monday. Mr. 
Houseley will play an hour program each 
day, chosen to meet a cosmopolitan mu- 
sieal taste, and will have the assistance 
of a vocalist at each recital. 

Three community sings have recently 
been held in the new Greek Theater of 
Denver’s Civic Center, under direction 
of City Chorister John Wilcox, who has 
been assisted by a small orchestra and 





soloists. The sings have been so suc- 
cessful that their continuance’ each 


Wednesday evening during the summer 
has been decided upon bythe city ad- 
ministration and the Music Commission. 
The director of city playground activi- 
ties is co-operating with Mr. Wilcox in 
planning sings for some fifteen parks 
and recreation centers, each to have one 
sing each week. Edwin House, of the 
War Camp Community Service, has been 
sent here from New York to assist in 
promoting community singing, and to 
conduct a class for song leaders. 

The second chamber music concert in 
the Saslavsky series introduced Marie 


Sloss, a brilliant young pianist from the 
Pacific Coast. The program included the 
Mozart Trio in G Major; Brahms’ 
Sonata in D Minor, for piano and violin, 
and the Dvorak Trio in E Minor. Mr. 
Saslavsky and his associates played with 
contagious fervor. The performance of 
the Brahms Sonata was _ particularly 
winning. The trio is giving a series of 
concerts also at Boulder. 

Rehearsals of the chorus that is to 
appear in concert on Aug. 7 for the 
benefit of the Day Nursery Association, 
under direction of Percy Rector Stephens, 
have progressed sufficiently to promise 
a performance of great interest. Marcia 
Van Dresser, who is studying with Mr. 
Stephens, has consented to appear as 
soloist in this concert. 

Deems Taylor’s lectures on Music 
History and Appreciation continue to in- 
terest an earnest group of summer 
students. Mr. Taylor’s instructive talks 
are illustrated by vocal and instrumental 
numbers. 

Grace James, prominent concert so- 
prano from Los Angeles, who is in Den- 
ver for the summer studying with Percy 
Rector Stephens and John Wilcox, has 
been engaged as soloist at a special con- 
cert to be given by the Denver Mu- 
nicipal Band, under direction of Henry 
Sachs, Aug. 11. Z. Earle Meeker, Los 
Angeles baritone, also a summer student 
here, is singing in the quartet choir of 
Trinity M. E. Church during July. 
George Winter, tenor and vocal teacher 
from Joplin, Mo., is another professional 
summer student who is being heard lo- 
cally in two of the prominent churches. 

Reinald Werrenrath, famous baritone, 
whose concert itinerary brought him as 
far West as Lincoln, Neb., came on to 
Denver to-day to pay a brief visit to 








his friend and teacher, Percy Rector 

Stephens. J.C. W. 
ITHACA, N. Y.—Ernest R. Kroeger, 

pianist, gave an admirable recital at 


Barnes Hall, Cornell University, July 17. 
The program was devoted entirely to the 
works of Chopin. 





Florence Otis, the New York soprano, 
sang “Reveries,” by Robert H. Terry, at 
a concert in Newark, N. J., on July 15. 
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SONG-LEADER TRAINS COLLEGE GIRLS IN MUSIC-LEADING 
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SIGNIFICANT step in the develop- 
ment of the community singing idea 





the growing interest of educational in- 
giitutions with special regard to the 
draining of workers for community or- 


anization and musical leadership. Al- 
feady an established factor in the mili- 
tary and industrial life of America, this 
2ew awakening to the profound social 
meaning of music by colleges and schools 
is bound to meet the challenge of the day 
and make permanent and constructive 
work already so well begun. The 
members of the Headquarters staff of 
he Y. M. C. A. War Work Council 
lusic Bureau, having completed their 
ervices in helping to train Army and 
‘avy song leaders, are now becoming 
he apostles of musical democracy in an 
ven larger sense by carrying the mes- 
age into schools and colleges, with the 
mbition of creating an unlimited force 
‘workers who shall guide and direct 
mmunity music throughout the coun- 
Robert Lawrence, who during the war 
as director of the Y. M. C. A. Training 
for Overseas Music Directors, 
as recently invited to visit Bryn Mawr 
llege, Pa., where he gave a demon- 
tration of the technic of musical leader- 
hip—for it has been in the insistence 
pon a fundamental and_ consistent 
that the method of song leading 
leveloped by Mr. Lawrence and Mr. 


1, e 
OOS 


Bartholomew of the Y. M. C. A Music 
bureau differs from the casual im- 
mptu. methods formerly in vogue. 


‘yn Mawr students themselves had 
ready experimented with community 
iging, having organized a class as 
art of their regular gymnastic program, 
aking charge of it in turn, as their 
ties or inclinations dictated. But 
ls desultory, informal practice, while 
joyable in itself, led nowhere and the 
eed of more experience guidance was 


5 t 


One Visit’s Results 


in this single visit, Mr. Lawrence 
inted the seed of inspiration which 
ready grown into a definite feature 
Bryn Mawr athletic and gymnas- 
irse. The 160 students most in- 
tested in community singing were first 
sembled for an afternoon in the col- 
fe gymnasium where the fundamentals 
‘Aythmie drill were explained together 
the exercises through which a Song 
ider may acquire fitness for strenu- 
4S and effective work. In the evening 
was held with lanthern slides. 
he regular military stlye, the familiar, 
‘triotie songs, folk songs, and the 
pu war music being used with the 


nal introduction of a_ timely 
The students joined in with 
asm. On the following afternoon 


“8S instruction in the accurate beating 
ume, was given, showing how anyone 
etliciently lead not only a crowd of 
vers but a brass band or orchestra. 
this short two day course had 
i great deal of talent was brought 
‘ight and a number of the students 
"te able to conduct such songs as 











Robert Lawrence Who During a bead Directed the Y. M. C. A. Training School for Overseas Music Directors, Demonstrating Leadership Technique to Students of Bryn Mawr 
ollege, Pa. 


Many of These Girls Afterward Enrolled as Regular Students of Song-Leading under Mr. Lawrence 


“America” and the “Battle 


Hymn of 
the Republic” in good style. 


The immediate result of this mis- 
sionary work was that some of the 
Bryn Mawr girls went to New York 


and enrolled themselves in the regular 
School for Song Leaders directed by Mr. 
Lawrence. After having completed the 
course of instruction, plans were made 
to organize a similar class at Bryn 
Mawr so that every alumna of the col- 
lege with musical ability may become 
a potential Song Leader in her own home 
community. Although Bryn Mawr is the 
first and so far the only women’s college 
to take up the serious study of com- 
munity singing, many other educational 
institutions have already put on record 
their approval and support of what is 
now recognized as a movement of na- 


tional significance, and it is evident that 
American schools and colleges will in 
many cases soon decide to establish 
courses in this most fascinating sub- 
ject Mr. Lawrence’s first experiences 
in training college groups were at Co- 
lumbia and Princeton Universities in 
the days of the S. A. T. C., and since 
the war, representatives of a number of 
other institutions of learning have at- 
tended his classes in New York, together 
with many Song Leaders from the many 
community service organizations who 
wish to improve their technique and 
learn more about the details of success- 
ful leadership. 


May Expect Lasting Results 


With this democratic form of music 
actually becoming a part of our educa- 


tional system, we may certainly look 
forward to a permanent effect upon the 
taste, inclination, and ability on the 
next generation of Americans. 

Another indication of the country-wide 
interest in the educational phase of com- 
munity music and in the systematic 
training of Song Leaders is seen in the 
number of invitations received by the 
director of the War Work Council Music 
Bureau to lecture on this’ subject. 
Among other engagements, Mr. Barthol- 
omew has been the guest of the Music 
Supervisors’ National Convention in St. 
Louis this Spring and also delivered an 
address at the banquet of the Ohio Music 
Teachers’ Association in connection with 
its 87th .annual convention at Akron, 
Ohio, early in June. 

Ss. &. B. 





WANDA BAUR MARRIES 


Becomes Bride of Chalmers Clifton in 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine 


Wannda Constance Baur of Cincinnati, 
sister of Bertha Baur, director of the 
Conservatory of Music in that city, was 
married to Chalmers Clifton of Boston, 
at the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, 
New York, on July 28. Bishop Charles 
Sumner Burch performed the ceremony. 

Mr. Clifton was a member of the class 
of 1912 at Harvard. After graduating, 
he went to Europe as the holder of a 
Sheldon fellowship and studied composi- 
tion and conducting in Paris under Vin- 
cent d’Indy and André Gedalge. Previous 
to the war he was conductor of the 
Cecilia Society, one of America’s oldest 
choral organizations. During the war 
Mr. Clifton was a first lieutenant of in- 
fantry and was attached to the American 
Intelligence Section under Colonel Cabot 
Ward. 


Only relatives and intimate friends 
witnessed the ceremony. Bertha Baur 
gave her sister away.. Prof. Edward 


Burlingame Hill of Harvard was best 
man. Others present were Charles J. 
Livingood and Chevalier and Mrs. P. A. 


Tirindelli of Cincinnati, and Elizabeth 
Dustan. 
Mr. and Mrs. Clifton will make their 


home in New York. 


William S. Brady on Camping Expedi- 
tion in Maine 


William S. Brady, the New York vocal 
instructor, left New York on Aug. 1 for 
his vacation, which he will spend camp- 
ing in Maine. Mr. Brady will be gone 
the entire month of August, returning 
to resume his teaching in September. 
During the coming season several of his 
artists will be heard, among them Caro- 
lina Lazzari, who makes her début with 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, and 
Dorothy Jardon, who, following her 
début in “Fedora” last season with the 
Campanini forces, is to appear in a num- 
ber of important roles, among them 
“Zaza” by Leoncavallo, and Giorgetta in 
Puccini’s “Tabarro.” 


New Haven Municipal Band to Have 
Mana-Zucca as Soloist 


NEw HAVEN, CONN., Aug. 1.—The first 
concert by the Municipal Band, postponed 
last week owing to the shower, was given 
successfully Sunday on the New Haven 
Green before a large audience that found 
much enjoyment in the numbers delight- 
fully played under the conductorship of 
Max Dessauer. The committee appointed 
by the Mayor of this city for these events 
has been fortunate in securing an artist 
of unusual talent in Mana-Zucca, who is 
to sing several of her own songs at the 
concert on the evening of Aug. 17. It 
will be her début in this city. 


Giacomo Quintano in Ocean Grove 
Concert 


Giacomo Quintano, the distinguished 
Italian violinist, is announced to appear 
in the Ocean Grove Auditorium, Tues- 
day evening, Aug. 12, with May Peter- 
son, soprano, and Reinald Werrenrath, 
baritone, both of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, and Zhay Clark, the harpist. 
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NEW YORK TO HAVE NEW OPERA SCHOOL 





Riesenfeld and Zuro Organizing 
Institution Designed to Give 
Comprehensive Training 


Hugo Riesenfeld and Josiah Zuro an- 
nounced last week the organization of a 
school of opera and ensemble in New 
York which will be operated in conjunc- 
tion with the Rivoli and Rialto Theaters, 
now under the direction of Mr. Riesen- 
feld. Mr. Zuro will be the director and 
will have complete charge of the school, 
which will be located at the Rivoli Thea- 
ter, and he will be assisted by a staff 


of prominent artists. Foremost among 
them is the distinguished stage director, 
Jacques Coini, formerly of the Manhat- 
tan Opera House and Century Theater, 
where he was responsible for a number 
of original productions in French and 
Italian. Mr. Coini will act as teacher of 
mise en scéne. 

Joseph Littau, formerly of the Boston 
Opera Company and now one of the con- 
ductors at the Rivoli Theater, and Hans 
Stiner, of the Metropolitan Opera House, 
will coach the pupils in works of the 
Italian and French repertory. Luigi 
Albertieri will have charge of the ballet 
classes and Amedeo Grossi, late of the 
Costanzi Theater in Rome and San 
Carlos in Naples, will be the professor 
of Italian as well as of diction. The 
faculty will also include a teacher of 
French. The secretary of the school will 
be M. M. Hansford. 

“Our purpose in founding a school of 
opera and ensemble,” declares Mr. 
Riesenfeld, “is to enable young singers 
to obtain a complete operatic training 
under the best auspices. A large class- 
room has been reserved for the use of 
the pupils at the Rivoli Theater, where 
the stage will also be at their disposal 
for rehearsals. Promising pupils will be 


assured of a public appearance as solo- 
ists either at the Rivoli or Rialto Thea- 
ters, and it is my intention to give scenes 
from operas with them at the Rivoli.” 

Mr. Zuro, who will be at the head of 
the school, is well known in operatic 
circles in New York as well as in other 
parts of this country, having held the 
position of musical director of grand 
opera as well as of light opera companies. 
He was engaged by Oscar Hammerstein 
to train the chorus for the Manhattan 
Opera House in 1907. The following sea- 
son he was premoted to the post of con- 
ductor and directed the performance of 
“Hans the Flute Player.” For three 
seasons he was at the head of his own 
opera company and he was engaged as 
conductor of the Century Opera Com- 
pany, sharing the artistic guidance of 
that organization with Jacques Coini. 
He spent two years in California direct- 
ing the San Francisco Opera Company 
and festivals in conjunction with Alfred 
Hertz. He also conducted the open-air 
performance of “Aida” which was given 
in San Francisco with Gadski, Zinovieff, 
Whitehill and Claussen. On his return 
to the East, Mr. Zuro was engaged by 
the AZolian Company, and last spring he 
conducted a season of grand opera in 
Pittsburgh and Philadelphia. 

The new school of opera will be opened 
late in September. 





Final Summer Recital at Klibansky 
Studio 


The final recital of the series that 
Sergei Klibansky gave for his summer 
class took place on July 25. Lalla Can- 
non sang the aria from “Hérodiade,” “Tl 
est doux,” and it gave her the opportu- 
nity to show her beautiful dramatic so- 
prano voice and fine sense of dramatic 
interpretation. Felice De Gregorio pre- 
sented Italian, French and English songs 
in an artistic way. His warm timbred 
baritone seems to have increased in vol- 
ume and flexibility. The third artist was 
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Antonia Sawyer Announces 


HAROLD LAND 


American Baritone 


in Oratorio — Recitals — Festivals 








The rich voice of the 
singer was advantageously 
displayed.—Springfield “Re- 
publican,” July 14, 1919. 


On Wednesday afternoon 
an entire recital by Mr. 
Land of New York, a 
youngster not yet 30, but 
baritone soloist of a large 
New York church, and not 
in all America a finer or 
more pure baritone voice. 
First to last at this festival 
the prologue of opera of 
Pagliacci, with numbers of 
The Crusaders, an entire af- 
ternoon program. It is dif- 
ficult to describe in words 
the rare beauty and pure 
genius of this artist. Pos- 
sibly not the volume of De- 
Lucca and Amato, the great 
baritones of the Metropoli- 
tan, but in absolute purity 
and born musical genius.— 
H. J. Martin, in the Flint 
(Mich.) “Leader.” 


Management: 


ANTONIA SAWYER, Inc. 
Aeolian Hall, New York 

















Cantor B. Woolff, who sang the Cavara- 
dossi aria from “Tosca,” revealing an ex- 
ceptionally beautiful tenor voice. All 
three singers were heartily applauded. 
Miss Claussen was a sympathetic accom- 
panist. 


PULITZER SCHOLARSHIP OPEN 





Holder Is Entitled to a Year of Study in 
Europe 


Some years ago the late Joseph Pulit- 
zer endowed in his will an annual schol- 
arship of the value of $1,500, to be 
awarded to the student of music in Amer- 
ica who was thought to be most talented 
and deserving, in order that he or she 
may continue study in a European mu- 
sical center. 

The Columbia Department of Public 
Information announced on July 30 that 
the scholarship was open to students of 
both sexes and that the winner would be 
determined by a competition in composi- 
tion. Those intending to compete are in- 
formed that only compositions showing 
mastery of harmony and counterpoint, 
and written in the more extended musical 
forms—sonata for one or more instru- 
ments, trio, quartet, etc., overture, sym- 
phonic poem—will be considered. Songs 
and piano pieces should not be sent. 

Applications on the form provided by 
the university and supporting manu- 
scripts must reach the secretary of Co- 
lumbia on or before Feb. 1. They should 
bear a pseudonym, and should be accom- 
panied by a sealed envelope bearing on its 
face the pseudonym and containing the 
name, age and address of the sender, and 
a brief biographical note, telling where 
and with whom he or she studied and 
other details. Unsuccessful manuscripts 
will be returned. 

The compositions will be judged by a 
jury consisting of members of the teach- 
ing staffs of Columbia and the Institute 
of Musical Art. If no works of sufficient 
merit are received the scholarship will 
not be awarded. 

The Pulitzer scholar in music will be 
expected to devote a sufficient amount of 
his time to composition during the year 
he holds his scholarship to produce a 
serious work in one of the larger forms, 
a copy of which shall be filed at Colum- 
bia, together with the works by which he 
gained the scholarship. It is hoped to 
publish or give public performance to 
the best of these works from time to time. 


Mexican Tour for Sascha Jacobsen 


Arragements have been completed by 
Winton & Livingston, Inc., for a Mexican 
tour for Sascha Jacobsen, the violinist. 
Mr. Jacobsen will give a series of ten re- 
citals in and around Mexico City during 
the three weeks beginning Aug. 15. The 
young artist will take with him his ac- 
companist, Samuel Chotzinoff, passports 
for both of these young men having been 
secured after considerable difficulty. The 
two musicians will go from New York 
to Laredo, Tex., where they will be met 
by their Mexican manager, who will pilot 
them across the border. Mr. Jacobsen, 
who has agreed to play ten entirely dif- 
ferent recital programs on the tour, is at 
present at Blue Hill, Me., working on 
them with his old friend and teacher, 
Franz Kneisel. Before his departure for 
Mexico Mr. Jacobsen will give a recital 
at Saratoga Springs on Aug. 8. 


Reimherr in Recital with Boston 
Symphony Septet 


LAKE Puacip, N. Y., July 20.—At the 
Lake Placid Club, George Reimherr, the 
New York tenor, gave an admirable re- 
cital with the Boston Symphony Septet 
July 18. He was in fine voice and de- 
livered his songs to his hearers’ great 
satisfaction. Among his numbers were 
MacDowell’s “The Robin Sings,” Vander- 
pool’s “Values,” which he was obliged 
to repeat; Fay Foster’s “Little Ghosts,” 
Emil Breitenfeld’s “Even as the Wind 
Comes,” and “Maytime” and songs by 
Cox, Ross, Branscombe, Forsyth, Haile, 
the closing number being Claude War- 
ford’s dramatic song, “Earth is Enough.” 
The septet was heard in a “Tosca” selec- 
tion and an arrangement of Liszt’s “‘Les 
Préludes.”’ 

“T’Enfant Prodigue,” by Debussy, is 
to be revived in the United States next 
season. Mme. Desirée Loubovska, it is 
said, is to act the leading role, that of 
the wayward Pierrot. 





NORMAL 
TEACHERS 


HARRIET BACON MacDONALD 
3623 Pine Grove Avenue Chicago 
CLASSES 
Tulsa, Okla., June 2 Chicago, July 7 
New York City, Sept. 2 


CARRIE MUNGER LONG 
Congress Hotel, Chicago 
CLASSES 
Ft, Worth, Texas, June 10 
Denver, Colo., Aug. 8 


information and Booklet upon Request 


Chicago, May 5 


THE DUNNING SYSTEM sisivicbericner 


MRS. WESLEY PORTER MASON 
5OtL Worth St. Dallas, Texas 
CLASSES 
Dallas, Texas, April 1, June 8 
Denver Colo., July 22 


GODOWSKY LEAVES FOR 
SEATTLE MASTER CL 


One Hundred and Fifty Students } 
tered for Sessions in Northwe: 
Kansas City Term in Septembe 


Los ANGELES, CAL., July 31.—Lé« 
Godowsky, the eminent pianist, wh: 
makes his home in Los Angeles, lef 
city to-night for Seattle to take c 
of his master classes in that city. 
vance reports indicate that 150 stu 
have already enrolled for this sé 
in which unprecedented interest has 
displayed by piano students. 

At the conclusion of the S 
classes Mr. Godowsky will go dir 





Sf 


Kansas City, where the Horner- \}; 


Concert Direction is booking a sess 
master classes lasting from Sept. & 
Oct. 11. 





Varied Musical Program at Stra 


The musical program at the §S 
Theater this week was varied and 
ing. The symphony orchestra, und: 
direction of Carl Edouarde, played 


neval,” Dvorak. Ethel Newton, lyr ; 


prano, sang “Little Gray Home ji 
West” and Cadman’s “At Dawning, 
the Strand Male Quartet scored in a 
ley of old-time melodies. 
was effectively staged. 

was heard in “Concert Scherzo,” W 
as an organ solo, and John Ham 


This num 
Herbert Sis 


organist, in “March Triumphal,” C ‘i k 





Lillian Eubank Engaged for Ch cag 


Opera Association 


Word has been received that | 
Eubank, the well known contralt 


been engaged to sing with the Chica 
Opera Association next season. Shi ai 
appeared on Aug. 5 at the Stadiu 


New York, in the special concert 
formance of “Aida,” singing the 
of Amneris. 





Pietro Yon at His Summer Home 


Monroe, N, Y. 
Pietro A. Yon, the noted orga: 


tuoso, has opened his summer hon 


Monroe, N. Y., and will remain 
until October, when he will begi 
first extended concert tour of the | 


"1+ 


States, which will embrace more |! 


100 cities. 





Merle Alcock 


Sets 
High 
Standard 


at 


Spring Festivals 


Merle Alcock’s singing of ‘‘Agnus | 
in the eloquent sincerity of its ap 
was another of the outstanding ev: 
of the entire sequence of performa! 
—Fullerton Waldo, Phila. Ledger. 


In the serious forms of her ar 
absolutely 
Heaton, Reading Herald. 


reached the 
performance of 


To say the duet 
standard of the 
chorus is to bestow on it hig 
praise.—Christian Science Monitor 


Merle Alcock is one of the finest a 
as to voice and artistry that has 
been presented at the Bach Festiva 
Phila. Public Ledger. 


Merle Alcock, a contralto of plea 
manner and equipped with a mag 
cent voice, carried the solo port 
assigned to her with distinction 

sings with rare ease and artistic fi 


and compelling force—and the exte! 
experience this artist has enjoyed 
a poise and surety to her work 
makes it very convincing.—Det 


Free Press on Ann Arbor Festiva 
Charlotte Tarnsey. 


Management: 


WOLFSOHN BUREAU 
1 W. 34th Street, New Y« 





unapproachable. — Waiter 
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LEADING editorial in the New York ‘“‘American” of recent date, com- 
L \, menting on the news that the late Mr. Juilliard had left his millions 
for the promotion and support of music, stated that “word has been 
received that the widow of Grieg, the great Norwegian musician, has, 
through financial stress, been obliged to sell her home, and knows not even 


cheap that all may have it, it will be possible for everybody to hear the 
great operas and symphonies in their own homes. 
Meanwhile let me suggest to the Editor of the that, through 


the wonderful invention of the so-called talking machine, people even of 


‘“American”’ 


most modest means can hear a great deal of the very best music at small 
|.at disposition to make of the dead composer's ashes.”’ cost. 
‘Poverty, ‘*American, ”’ 
genius. 
‘Bach died poor. 


‘Mozart was buried in a pauper’s grave without a mourner, for the 
four ‘friends’ who started with him on his last journey turned back when 


WwW 


says the “is not infrequently the handmaid of It is in the conclusion of the editorial in the ‘“American’’, however, that the 


most significant thought occurs, when it says: 

‘As all the people come to know and love good music, the problems of 
those who write it will be solved.” 

That is precisely the fundamental upon which the Musical Alliance was 
founded, namely, that while the establishment of a National Conservatory 
of Music is to be greatly desired and advocated, while American composers 


it began to rain. 
‘The post-mortem which followed the death of Beethoven showed that 


that great master died from troubles which were ‘much aggravated by lack and singers and players should be encouraged and not discriminated 


against, as they have been, while it is indeed of paramount importance that 
a Department of Fine Arts be established at the National Government as 
a recognition of the value of the spirituals; 


of zood food and care.’ 

Cat ‘MacDowell, by far the greatest of American composers, would have 

- suffered want but for the charity of his many admirers.” 

an Commenting on this, the states that 

r fare none too well, though theirs are the most enduring forms of art. 
‘Painters, modern and ancient, have been the favorites of kings with 


after all, we must lay the 
foundation, if we are ever to be a musical nation, and for that purpose we 
must emphasize the fundamental of the Alliance, which is “‘to demand full 
recognition for music and for all workers in the musical field and industries 
And to effect that 
“for the introduction of music, with the 
necessary musical instruments, into the public schools, with proper credit for 
efficiency in study.” 

It is most encouraging to find in so progressive and influential a journal 
as the New York “‘American’’, with its tremendous circulation, an expression 
which absolutely supports the entire position of the Alliance. However, it 
is nothing new to find the New York ‘‘American’’, whatever its critics and 
enemies may say of it, leading the advance in the way of independent, 


constructive thought. 4 an 


President The Musical Alliance of the U. S. 


“‘American”’ “‘poets and composers 


of crowns and kings with money, and have pursued their art without the as vital factors in the national, civic and home life.”’ 
anxieties of making a livelihood. 
‘But not since the days of knighthood and the ballads and their singers 


have the makers of music in either note or language been freed from the 


recognition, we must all work 


demands of earning their bread and butter. 
7 “Yet music is a greater art than painting. 
-.4f ‘There are a thousand fake ‘old masters’ sold every year to ambitious 
- rich men who buy pictures by signatures as they buy books by their bindings. 
“But no one ever heard of a fake Wagnerian opera nor a composition 
that might or might not be from the hand of Liszt. 
‘Where a few at most may enjoy a picture the whole world may enjoy 
the fruits of a great musician.” 
The “‘American” foretells that when the wireless telephone shall have 
_ been perfected and the service of transmission of sound been made so 





sings each Sunday, and they also give, part of those interested in education in 


Why Music Is Not Placed on Par 
with Other U niversity Studies 


President Wilbur Holds ai in Sealed the Matter of Expense 
and the Failure to Appreciate True Cultural and Educa- 
tional Value of Music Are the Reasons. 





asset, applicable at the present time to 
a minority only of the students who come 
to the university, and that a consider- 
able percentage of them have no real 
conception of music and apparently are 
incapable of the routine drudgery neces- 
sarily associated with any form of mu- 
sical skill. 

There is no doubt that all students 
could obtain advantage, both culturally 
and educationally, from contact with 
good music. At the present time, in this 
institution, we have organ recitals on 
the pipe organ in the Memorial Church 
every afternoon. We have music, both 
organ and vocal, at the services held each 
Sunday morning. There is a university 
choir directed by the organist, which 


RY 


Year opens 
September 18, 1919 


[The following communication from 
President Wilbur of Leland Stanford 
University is in response to MUSICAL 
AMERICA’S questionnaire sent out to the 
heads of a number of leading universi- 
ties and colleges. As our readers know, 
recent issues have carried the views of 
any prominent educators on the ques- 
ion of music in the college-—The 
Fad; for. ] 


To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 


‘our letter should have had an earlier 
answer, but it was referred by me to 
some of the members of our faculty in 

» the hopes that I might obtain their views. 

| might state, in general terms, that 
| conceive of music as a vital educational 
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«wom OF MUSIC 


Director 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Located in the Music Center of America The Free Privileges 

It affords pupils the environment and atmos- Of lectures, concerts and recitals, the oppor- 
: phere so necessary to a musical education. Its 
p complete organization, and splendid equip- before audiences, and the daily associations, 
ment, offer exceptional facilities for students. are invaluable advantages to the music stu- 

Dormitories for women students. dent. 

A Complete Orchestra 

Oters advanced pupils in piano-forte, voice, 
organ and violin experience in rehearsal and 
lic appearance with orchestral accompani- 
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tunities of ensemble practice and appearing 


‘omplete Curriculum 
Courses in every branch of Music, applied 
and theoretical. 


Owing to the Practical Training 
In our Normal Department, graduates are Dramatic Department _ 
much in demand as teachers. Practical training in acting. 


Address Ralph L. Flanders, General Manager 


rk SEVCIK Method Exponent JAN MUNKACSY 


SPECIAL SUMMER COURSE 504 W. 122d Street, Ph. 6920 Morningside 






each year, an oratorio, such as “E lijah.” 
Credit is given for this work. We also 
have a number of concerts given in the 
university buildings by special arrange- 
ment. 

While we feel that music has its in- 
fluence, and, as you will note, have given 
it a place in the university life of our 
students, we have by no means given it 
a place in the curriculum paramount 
with that of other studies. I judge that 
this has been for two reasons; one is the 
matter of expense and the needs of other 
departments for money, and the other is 
a failure to appreciate the true cultural 
and educational value of music. At times 
we have considered the possibility of pre- 
senting to our university students an 
opportunity for a more thorough study 
of music, but T see no immediate pros- 
pect of this being done. 

I feel that this university offers a 
great opportunity for the development 
of an appreciation of good music. Un- 
fortunately, we have difficulty in bring- 
ing the ordinary undergraduate to any 
reasonable appreciation of our efforts to 
provide high class music for the various 
university functions. No doubt this is 
due to failure in the home and in the 
preparatory schools. 

Wishing you success in your efforts to 
develop the proper perspective on the 














of Voice. 


and degrees! 


We have provided hundreds o: 


America towards the subject of music. 
Very truly yours, 
RAY LYMAN WILBUR, President, 
Leland Stanford Jr. University. 
Stanford University, Cal., July 28, 
1919. 


Estelle Wentworth Four Times Soloist 
with Atlantic City Orchestra 


Estelle Wentworth, the American so- 
prano, has been engaged to appear on 
four Sunday evenings as soloist with 
Leman’s Orchestra on the Steel Pier at 
Atlantic City, N. J. Miss Wentworth 
appeared there on Aug. 3 with success 
and continues on Aug. 10, 17 and 24. In 
two of the concerts she will be heard with 
Jules Falk, violinist. 

SPRINGFIELD, MAss —The Oriole Sing- 
ing Orchestra has been formed by men 
recently returned from military service 
in France, including Edward Michalek, 
Harry Verespy, William Cizek, Roy 
Town, Emile Duclos, Robert Cizek, and 
Joseph Rapisarda. 


Ethel Newcomb, American pianist, 
has been invited to join a special con- 
cert company which is being formed to 
make a tour of South America next 
season. 
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ELIAS DAY, Director and Teacher of Dramatic Art. 
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LOUIS KREIDLER, Operatic Coach. 
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Diplomas 
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DENTON TO CONDUCT PORTLAND SYMPHONY 





Orchestra Faces Bright Prospects 
as Differences Among Its Sup- 
porters Disappear 


PORTLAND, ORE., Aug. 2.—The success 
of the Portland Symphony Orchestra for 
the coming year is at last fully assured. 
The outside board of directors, which in- 
cludes William D. Wheelwright, presi- 
dent, W. P. Olds, Mrs. Henry L. Cor- 
bett, Mrs. Robert Strong and Eric V. 
Hauser, has announced the appointment 
of Carl Denton as conductor for the com- 
ing year. A memorial was recently pre- 
sented to Eric V. Hauser, by the unani- 
mous action of the orchestra, requesting 
the board of underwriters to assume the 
management of the orchestra for the 
season of 1919-1920. This action was the 


outcome of a movement undertaken last 
April by a number of business men for 
the purpose of underwriting the orches- 
tra so that it might be established on a 
more permanent basis. The temporary 
disagreement between the orchestra and 
the underwriters has been satisfactorily 
cleared up. 

In the official announcement issued 
during the week, the board says: “The 
prospects for a highly successful con- 
cert season the coming year are exceed- 
ingly bright. Announcements will be 
made pertaining to special features and 
attractions that promise to make the 
symphony orchestra concerts the most 
delightful and entertaining series that 
have ever been presented in Portland. 
One of the outstanding features will be 
to continue the free public rehearsals 
given for the high school children of 
Portland.” 

General satisfaction is expressed that 
a Portland man has been chosen to con- 
duct the orchestra, as there were rumors 
that an out-of-town conductor would be 
engaged. Carl Denton, who has again 
been appointed conductor, says that he 
will do all in his power to be worthy of 
the confidence placed in him. During 
the last four years, says Mr. Denton, 
conditions have made it impossible to 
import novelties and classics from 
Europe, but, now that the war is over, 
the symphony programs can be greatly 
improved, although music stocks are still 
low in the East. But the condition, Mr. 
Denton thinks, will soon be relieved. 
There will be at least six symphony con- 
certs and perhaps more during the next 
season, the exact number not yet being 
determined. A larger and better orches- 
tra is also promised. Mrs. Donald 
Spencer will again assume the manage- 
ment of the organization, a position she 
filled with marked success last season. 


To Present Two Operas 


At least two operas will be given by 
the Portland Opera Association next sea- 
son. As already announced, the first will 
be Flotow’s “Martha.” A second opera, 
not yet decided upon, will be given in 
the Spring. Mrs. E. L. Thompson, presi- 
dent, has secured the assistance of a 
number of persons who will lend valu- 
able support to the association. Roberto 
Corruccini has been re-elected general 
manager. 

Dr. John J. Landsbury, dean of music 
of the University of Oregon, at Eugene, 
has announced three additions to the 
faculty of the school of music. Robert 
Louis Barron has been transferred to 
the University school of music in Port- 
land, and Rex Underwood, violinist, will 
take his place in Eugene. Mr. Under- 
wood has had seven years in study and 
concert work abroad and recently has 
been giving private lessons in Chicago. 
The head of the vocal department will 
be Albert Sukken of Chicago, a specialist 
in glee clubs, choral work and opera 
coaching. Miss Findahl, a pupil of Kar- 
leton Hackett of Chicago, will be his 
assistant. 

Catherine Bird of Cleveland, O., was 
a Portland visitor this week. Miss Bird, 
who was educated and studied piano in 
Europe, returned to America during the 
war and since then has been giving piano 
lessons in Wallace, Kellogg and Mullan, 
Idaho. After a visit with her relatives 
in Cleveland, Miss Bird expects to return 
to Idaho. 


Laurence A. Lambert, general man- 
ager of the Western Musical Bureau, 
announces that he has made a contract 
with Alice Neilsen, who will give ten 
to fifteen concerts throughout the entire 
Western territory in both the United 
States and Canada. 


No Summer Park Concerts 


There will be no band concerts in the 
public parks this season on account of 
the need of the money usually appro- 
priated for this purpose in other direc- 
tions. Commissioner Pier says he is 
heartily in favor of park band concerts, 
however, and will plan an elaborate pro- 
gram for next season. 

Robert Louis Barron, who last year 
was instructor in violin at the University 
of Oregon, is giving courses in music this 
Summer in the studio of Ted W. Bacon. 
Mr. Barron is arranging for two concerts 
in Portland in the Winter in which Ida 
May Cook will be his accompanist. He 
will also be connected with the extension 
department of the University. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ted W. Bacon, who are 
motoring in California, will not return 
to Portland until October. Mr. and Mrs. 
Waldemar Lind, who have been Portland 
visitors for several weeks, left on Satur- 
day for their home in San Francisco, 
where Mr. Lind is conductor of an orches- 
tra. Mr. Lind was at one time director 
of the Portland Symphony es, 





A PRODIGY FROM GUATEMALA 





Child Singer, Escaped from Earthquake, 
Discloses Voice of Silvery Sweetness 


NEW ORLEANS, July 27.—Mary Con- 
way, supervisor of music at the Tulane 
Summer School, prepared an interesting 
program for the eve of the commence- 
ment exercises, when the lovely singing 
of Eola Berry, pupil of Lena Little of 
Boston—but who is a native of New Or- 
leans—was a feature. Mrs. Helen Pitkin 
Schertz played three harp numbers and 
Mabel Blaise two piano solo numbers. 
The concert was open to the public and 
was largely attended. 

At the close of the scheduled numbers 
permission was given for the hearing cf 
a child prodigy, Violetta Amado, who, 
with her mother and smalier brother, is 
spending some weeks here cn route to 
New York. The Amados are a cultured 
family from Guatemala City who lost 
everything in the last earthquake. The 
father of the children remains there to 
save what he may from the wreck, and 
Senora Amado, without a word of Eng- 
lish, is buoyed by the hope of making her 
nine-year-old daughter Violetta a famous 
singer. 

The child sings with wonderful accu- 
racy, every note at pitch, and most of 
those notes are of silvery sweetness. In 
another room, where the youthful artist 
would not be visible, except for an occa- 
sional childishness of tone, an immaturity 
which is more often covered by perfect 
roulades, one would believe he listened to 
a coloratura soprano of real musical ex- 
perience. She plays her own accompani- 
ments for encores, like a miniature Far- 
rar! H. P. 8. 


Pupils of May Vincent Whitney Give 
Recital in Ithaca, N. Y. 


ITHACA, N. Y., July 24.—In Vincent 
Chapel, Sage College, pupils of May Vin- 
cent Whitney were heard in a piano re- 
cital of much artistic merit. Between 
the first and second part of the pro- 
gram prizes and certificates of the 
“Progressive Series” were given out by 
Miss Whitney. Final certificates cover- 
ing four years of work were given to 
Muriel Collins and Clara Louise Karner; 
Ruth Hubach received one for two years, 
while Dorothy and Dorchester Walsh re- 
ceived one for completion of one year. 
Prizes for the first and second quarterly 
were awarded as follows: Margaret 
Van Doren and Helen Williams tied for 
the first prize; for the second prize there 
was a tie between Ruth Winckler and 
Helen Tresselt. Walter Bostwick was 
awarded honorable mention. The first 
prize for second quarter, Emily Martin; 
honorable mention, Grace Titus and 
Katherine Voorhees. All of the pupils 
who were heard showed in their playing 
careful instruction and an appreciation 
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of the music. Those taking part were 
Marion Moyer, Gladys Williamson, Flor- 
ence Leveridge, Lucille Van Doren, 
Helen Tresselt, Walter Bostwick, Doro- 
thy Leveridge, Minerva Neidig, Emily 


Martin, Helen Williams, Dorchester 
Walsh, Katherine Koch, Grace Titus, 
Esther Loizeaux, Margaret DeMeza, 
Ruth Hubach, Clara Louise Karner, 


Helen Swackhamer, Ruth Winckler and 
Winifred Schenck. 





REORGANIZE READING CHORUS 





Society of 275 Voices Now Under Lead- 
ership of Henry F. Seibert 


READING, PA., July 31.—The Reading 
Choral Society, composed of about 275 
well trained voices, has been reorganized 
and is now under the conductorship of 
Henry F. Seibert, organist and choir- 
master of Trinity Lutheran Church. The 
work of this organization was naturally 
seriously hampered by the war, but the 
call for reorganization brought forth a 
hearty response. The first concert is 
scheduled for Jan. 26, when the “Mes- 
siah” will be presented. 

Mr. Seibert was heard in a series of 
lectures interestingly delivered at Mt. 
Airy, Pa., during the week of July 14, 
and his latest anthem dwelling on the 
90th Psalm won deserved praise when 
it was presented recently at the Trinity 
Lutheran Church. 

Arrangements have been completed for 
a visit to Reading of the Russian Sym- 
phony Orchestra. An afternoon and 
evening concert will be given with Emma 
Roberts, contralto; Lenora Sparkes, so- 
prano; James Price, tenor, and Malcolm 
McEachran, baritone, as the soloists. 





Piano Recital at Institute of Applied 
Music 


An interesting piano recital by the 
elementary and intermediate students of 
the American Institute of Applied Music 
was given in their auditorium on July 30. 
A varied program was charmingly pre- 
sented by Newman Winkler of Mr. 
Sherman’s classes; Margaret Spotz, 
pupil of Miss Ditto; Carolyn Hughes 
and John Camph, pupils of Miss Close, 
and Edna Oster, of Miss Keppel. Works 
of Debussy, Weber, Mozart, Bach, Grieg, 
Chopin-Liszt, Martin, Gurlitt, Dutton, 
Kienzl, Schumann, Maxim, Heller, 
Haydn, Chopin, Schytte, Ornstein and 
Sinding were given noteworthy inter- 
pretation. 





Edith Kingman to Enter Light Opera 


Edith Kingman, the New York sopra- 
no, whose career was interrupted by an 
accident to her knee which kept her pris- 
oner for months in her studio, will enter 
the realms of light opera in the near fu- 
ture. She will be heard in a new work, 
the music of which is by Daniel O’Sulli- 
van and the lyrics by J. Ott, both of Bos- 
ton. 


_ Fischer, who held this position for : 


TO MANAGEST. PAUL | 
SYMPHONY SERIES} 


Edmund Stein Takes New Pos: 
Changes in Minneapolis Orch::s. 
tra’s Business Staff 


MINNEAPOLIS, -Aug. 4.—The Orc. 
tral Association of Minneapolis 
nounces a change in the manageme) 
the orchestra. Edmund A. Stein, 
has been for four years the assis 
manager of the orchestra, goes to S: 
Paul, where he will devote his tin 
the management of the concerts of ;: 
orchestra in that city and endeav: 
build up the patronage for the orche:: 


season there to the standard which 
been reached in Minneapolis. His «. 
quaintance from residence of long st ; 
ing in St. Paul should be an impo) 
asset to him in this endeavor. In «| 
tion to managing the orchestra’s 
certs and in association with Richar( | 
Horgan, he will broaden to a consider,)), 
extent the activities of the firm of |! {o,. 
gan & Stein in recital management in the 
Twin Cities and surrounding territory. 
Mr. Stein will be succeeded as assis. 
ant manager in Minneapolis by Car 





years previous to Mr. Stein’s incum. 
bency. The last four years Mr. Fische 
has been second ’cellist of the orchesir; 
in addition to writing the program 1 
and editing the program books, whi 

latter work he will continue. 

The present will be Mr. Fischer’s four. 
teenth year with the Minneapolis organ. 
zation, his first five years havin 
brought him an enviable reputatio: 
solo ’cellist. 

Wendell Heighton, manager of the o: 
chestra, continues in this capacity, hav. 
ing charge of the engaging of artists, th: 
booking of the tours and the gener: 
direction of the business affairs. He 
at present in California arranging [0 
the third midwinter tour of the orchest» 
to the Pacific Coast. 

Emil Oberhoffer, the orchestra’s di: 
tinguished conductor, is spending his va. 
cation at his summer home in souther 
Minnesota, where he devotes his time ' 
farming, studying new scores, preparin: 
the programs for the coming season am 
running his new automobile. 


ct 





Marguerita Sylva signed a contrat 


last week which calls for her appearane: 


in moving pictures during the time | 
her vaudeville engagements, which wi! 
begin late this month in San Francisc 
Mme. Sylva’s most popular film wa: 
“Carmen,” done in Seville, Spain, whi 
has been privately exhibited in this cou: 
try. Her vaudeville and moving pictur 
cea will extend until August 








Sunday, August 10: 
ARTHUR MIDDLETON, baritone, 
VIVIAN HOLT, soprano, and ERNEST 
DAVIS, tenor. 
Monday, August 11: 
VERA BARSTOW, violinist. 
FREDERICK GUNSTER, tenor. 
Tuesday, August 12: 
GEORGE REIMHERR, 
Stadium Quartet. 
Wednesday, August 13: 
ALICE MONCRIEFF, contralto, 
ROBERT MAITLAND, basso. 


Chorus of forty from 


and 
tenor, and the 
and 
Brahms, 


of all schools: Beethoven, 


throughout the summer. 


Under the Auspices of the Music League of the People’s Institute | 
Open Air Symphony Concerts 


Every evening (including Sundays) from June 30 to August 23. | 
inclusive, at the LEWISOHN STADIUM, College of the City of | 
New York, 137th Street and Amsterdam Avenue. | 


THE STADIUM SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
(80 Men) 


ARNOLD VOLPE, Conductor 
SOLOISTS FOR THE SEVENTH WEEK 


Saturday, August 16: 


the Metropolitan 
William Tyroler 

The programs will include symphonies and symphonic works by the great masters 

: Schubert, 


Rimsky-Korsakoff, Rachmanioff, Borodine, Berlioz, Saint-Saéns, Debussy, Duka 
Massenet, Liszt, Moussorgsky, Glazounoff, MacDowell, Hadley, Chadwick and othe! 
as well as operatic selections and works of a lighter character appropriate f 
summer programs. 

There will be vocal and instrumental soloists of rank on practically every eveni 


The general arrangement of programs is as follows: 
Mondays and Thursdays, Symphony Nights; Tuesdays and Fridays, Opera Night 
Wednesdays, Saturdays and Sundays, Miscellaneous Programs. 


There are eight thousand seats at 25c, 50c and $1.00 
Tickets for sale at the Stadium Box Office and at 
the Metropolitan Opera House (39th Street entrance) 


In case of rain, concerts take place in the Great Hall of the College, 
140th Street and Convent Avenue. 










Thursday, August 14: 
EMIL OBERHOFFER, guest conducto 
and MARJORIE CHURCH, pianist. 
Friday, August 15: 
OLIVE NEVIN, soprano, and the St 
dium Quartet. 


MAYO WADLER, violinist, JAMES 
GODDARD, basso, and MARGUERIT 
FONTRESE, mezzo - soprano, an 


SAMUEL GARDNER, guest conducto 
Opera, under the direction of | 


Cesar Franck, Dvorak, Tchaikovsk 
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ECHOES OF MUSIC ABROAD 


»miére of Zandonai’'s New Opera a Feature of Mid-Summer Season at Pesaro, Where Ameri- 
can Soprano Is Singing—Buenos Aires Has Rival Productions of the Puccini Triptych and 
Hears Claudia Muzio in “Loreley’’-—Open-Air Season of Ponchielli’s ‘Prodigal Son”’ at the 
Arena in Verona—lsidore de Lara Suggests That Musicians Make a Musical Row If They 
Cannot Get State Representation Otherwise—‘‘Le Coq d’Or’’ the Nearest Approach to Ideal 
Operatic Form, Says London Writer—Many Summer Seasons of Opera in Italy This Year 














— 
[ is evident that Riccardo Zandonai is Tito Schipa, Director Campanini’s new who have appeared together in perform- 
of those composers who pin their tenor for next winter, has established ances of the work at the Pergola in Flor- 
at himself as > favorites > ence 1 “sae 7 o anv ar . 
to a prolonged publicity campaign 1°” self is one of the favorites of the ence. In the second” company are the 
season, especially through his appear- tenor Perico, the soprano Bice Cocchi and 


1eir new operas before submitting 
them to the public. No mysterious whis- 
rs regarding the goings-on in the 
y mnaiworkshop begin to find their way 


jnto print months before a new work is 
approaching completion. This man works 
along quietly, absorbed in his task, con- 
tent to trust to the actual performances 
of his operas, instead of advance trum- 
petings, to arouse popular interest. 


Witness the case of “La Via della 
}inestra.” No sooner is a modest an- 


-nouncement made to the effect that the 


composer of “Francesca da Rimini” has 
completed a new opera than we learn 


‘that it is about to have its premiere, a 


midsummer premiere. In all probability 
jt has already met its first audience. 

The premiére of “La Via della Fines- 
tra” is one of the two features of the 
Jimited repertoire arranged for a special 
season of opera of a month’s duration 
that was opened in Pesaro, at the Teatro 
] 

0 

( 


y 
r 


tossini, on the 15th of July. The other 
pera being given is Giordano’s “Andrea 


I Pers 
ner. 


ne 
The “creators” of the leading réles in 
the new Zandonai opera are Juanita 


soprano; Elvira Casazza, 
Fernando Ciniselli, ten- 
or; Ernesto Badini, baritone, and Giu- 
seppe Cilla, utility tenor. 

esaro, it is safe to 


Caracciolo, 


assume, is the 


Scene just now of a foregathering of the 


—_—- directors of Italy’s many opera 
ouses. 

In “Andrea Chenier” the réle sung by 
va Tetrazzini-Campanini at the Man- 
hattan Opera House in the one and only 

erformance of the work Oscar Hammer- 
gicin gave, is being sung by the American 
prano Maria Roggero—otherwise Mary 
Kogers—who made a special success with 
the part in Madrid last winter. The 

nor De Muro and the baritone Franci 
fre Miss Rogers’s associate principals. 

Maestro Eduardo Vitale is the con- 

ctor responsible for the artistic success 
0 this brief hot-weather season at 

esaro, 





* * * 
Rival Productions of Puccini Triptych 
Stir Buenos Aires 


| For the average city it would seem to 
uffice to produce the three short Puccini 
peras at one theater only. But the rival 
ipresarios who are treating Buenos 
ires to a merry opera war this summer 
Hok a different view of the matter, with 
he result that the impressionable opera 
ublic of the Argentine capital has been 
bie to choose between two productions 
! the exceedingly vapid “Il Tabarro” 
id “Suor Angelica” and the redeeming 
‘Gianni Schiechi.” 
| It may well be that the rivalry between 
‘© two companies has stimulated the 
ic’s interest in these opera-lets, but, 
‘r it be, the Argentinians seem to 
rd them with great favor. On the 
hole, the Colon’s production is probably 
’ favorite. That admirable French 
Vanni Marcoux, is the Colon’s rep- 
tative of the réle created here by 
iseppe de Luca—Gianni Schicchi— 
le Ester Mazzoleni, of high repute in 
‘ly as a dramatic soprano, is singing 
“r Angelica, and the three principals 
“Il Tabarro” are Maria Labia, at one 
ne of the Manhattan; Rinaldo Grassi, 
tenor, who spent one season at the 


fet opolitan years ago, and Viglione 
rehese, now one of the foremost of 
‘lan baritones. 



















idia Muzio has scored a personal 
‘ump in the Colon’s production of Cata- 
's “Loreley,” while at the Coliseum 


ances in “Tosca,” “Rigoletto” and the 
Massenet “‘Manon.” 


PREMIER PADEREWSKI’S LATEST PHOTOGRAPH, 


the 
Premier 


assisting in 


latcst portrait of 
presented his plea 
the direction of 


This is 
for 
his 


Verona Has Season of Open-Air Opera 


is now being given in 
at Verona. The one 
Ponchielli’s “Prodigal 
son,” which lends itself to massive and 
spectacular stage settings. Not one or 
two performances are being given, but a 
regular “season”—a stagione, the Ital- 
ians say—extending to the 17th of this 
month from the end of July. 

The most elaborate precautions have 
been taken to safeguard the venture 
against failure. In the first place, two 


Open-air opera 
the large Arena 
work produced is 





complete casts of principals were en- 
gaged and rehearsed, so that the pos- 


sible indisposition of any of the singers 
could not make it necessary to cancel the 
performance. Then, to avoid a total loss 
of receipts in inclement weather, stage 
settings for the opera have been ar- 
ranged for the Philharmonic Theater in 
order that the performances may be 
given there when out-of-door conditions 
are unfavorable. 

The experienced Ettore Panizza, who 
used to be Cleofonte Campanini’s right- 
hand man at Covent Garden before the 
present director of the Chicago Opera 
Company ceased his annual spring visits 
to London, is the conductor in charge of 
the performances, but there have been 
four to assist him, for there is a company 
of 1500 persons to keep in hand. 

The first company of soloists consists 
of Pietro Zeni, tenor; Tilde Milanesi, so- 
prano, and Francesco Bonini, baritone, 


lenace Jan Paderewski, 
Dantzig 
secretarial 


the baritone Gaetano Morellato. 
It was in this Arena that Giovanni 


= 





Premier of Poland, and his 
sig Four’ at the Peace 


meeting callers. 


to: the **3 
staff and 


Zenatello and his wife, Maria Gay, made 
a notably successful open-air production 
of “Aida” some five or six years ago. 
They enlisted the services of Conductor 
Tullio Serafin, who probably stands next 
to Arturo Toscanini in the affections of 
the Italian public, and Ester Mazzoleni, 
who sang Aida, 


a * 


Is “Pagliacci” Music Only a Muscular 
Reflection of Emotion? 


What is the nearest approach to a per- 
fect opera form that we have yet had? 
It will depend in large measure, of 
course, upon what your ideal of opera is, 
but W. J. Turner, a London writer, 
maintains that ‘Le Coq d’Or” provides 
the answer to this question. 

“It is entirely fantastic, which is what 
an opera ought to be,” says this critic 
of The New Statesman, because the 
whole operatic machinery is too bizarre 
to be employed in the straightforward 
rendering of simple human emotions. A 
large element of intellectuality and 
imagination must be introduced, other- 
wise Grand Opera cannot help being, in 
Mr. Scholes’ words, ‘dramatically foolish.’ 

“It is because the conception is inane, 
not imaginative and fantastic, that 
operas like ‘Madame Butterfly,’’ ‘Manon 
Lescaut’—an appalling production of the 
human brain—and ‘Cavalleria Rusticana’ 
are so unconvincing and spiritless when 
once one has got over being affected to 





an gement: 
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TAKEN IN PARIS 


wife, 


Conference. 


akon 


tears by sobs in the throat or any sob- 
like sweep and curve of sound.” 

As an example, we are asked to con- 
sider Leoncavallo’s “On With the Mot- 
ley,” from “I Pagliacci” and to compare 
it with Verdi’s “Salce! Salce!” from 
“Otello.” Mr. Turner continues: 

“Thousands of people are moved by 
the utterly commonplace and unimagina- 
tive sensuous rhetoric of ‘On With the 
Motley,’ but they will forget it as soon as 
they have heard it; it will never haunt 
the mind as the cadences of Verdi’s 
‘Willow Song’ do, and, if they listen in- 
tently to music, in time they will come 
to be moved intensely by the ‘Willow 
Song’ and not at all by the Leoncavallo.” 

And then the analytical pen discovers 
that the Leoncavallo melody is nothing 
more nor less than a muscular reaction 
to an elemental emotion: 

“If you analyze the two songs you will 
find that the musical line of the Leon- 
cavallo is a direct muscular reflection of 


(©) Underwood & Underwood 


WITH MME. PADEREWSKA 


the 
him, 


where 
with 


while they were in Paris, 
Mme. Paderewska is constantly 


a simple, sensuous emotion, whereas 
Verdi has used intervals, drops, cadences 
and progressions that have no direct, 
imitative appeal to the muscles of the 
listener, producing in the audience tears 
and sobs, like the tears and sobs of the 
Jester, but an appeal to the imagination, 
to the mind, poignant and touching be- 
yond all the caterwaulings of all the 
Leoncavallos in the world. In the 
‘Willow Song’ Verdi has written almost 
as Rimsky-Korsakoff writes—as all the 
great composers of the future must in- 
evitably write.” 

Obviously, if the Leoncavallo musica] 
line is a muscular reaction to emotions 
that of Puccini, beloved of the ground- 
lings, must be similarly classified, albeit 
it may be different sets of muscles that 
are brought into play in his case. 

 o- & 





Make a Row for State Representation if 
Need Be, Says de Lara 


“Musicians must have State represen- 
tation, and if they cannot get it in any 
other way they must get up a row,” de- 
clared Isidore de Lara at the dinner re- 
cently given in his honor in London in 
recognition of his labors on behalf of 
British musicians during the war. 

“Surely they are able to make more 
noise than anyone else. They could 
march down to the Houses of Parliament 
with 50,000 choristers and a thousand 
trombones and big drums, and I am cer- 
tain that Sir Thomas Beecham would be 
the conductor.” 

But Sir Thomas does not favor State 
control. He maintains, as he said in the 
course of his speech, that a hundred rich 
men in the country could find all the 
money that is necessary for the perma- 
nent endowment of four or five opera 


[Continued on page 18] 
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houses throughout the country and as 
many symphony orchestras. 
ok ok * 


Hot-Weather Opera for Italy 


Summer operas is becoming increas- 
ingly popular in Italy. During August 
Brescia is to have performances of 
“Tris,” “Trovatore,” and a Wagner opera 
—“Lohengrin.” 

At Fermo “Aida” is to have a “run” 
between the 10th and 31st of this month, 
with Celestina Boninsegna, formerly of 
the Boston Opera Company, singing the 
name part. There are also to be per- 
formances of “Aida” in Senigallia this 
month, while Imola is to hear “Andrea 


Chémier.” A special fortnight of “Madam 
Butterfly” and Catalani’s “Wally,” re- 
cently come to an end in Perugia. 

That Wagner’s works will find their 
way back into the opera houses of Italy 
ere long is indicated not only by the 
“Lohengrin” revival announced for Bres- 
cia this month, but also by the fact that 
“Siegfried” is to be given in Turin dur- 
ing the next carnival season. 

* * * 


Bassi Re-engaged for Florence 


Amedeo Bassi, who now appears only 
as a guest star for limited engagements 
here and there, is to sing next spring 
again at the Pergola in Florence, where 
he made a pronounced success last 
spring. J. ty Hi. 


‘‘Faust’’ Opens Ravinia Park’s 
Fifth Week Brilliantly 





Edith Mason Sings Heroine in Fine Presentation of Gounod’s 


Work—Easton, Gentle and Chalmers Score in “‘Butterfly”’ 
—Hageman’s Leading Admired—Other Musical Events 
of Week—Famous Group of Golden-Voiced Italians to 
Appear with Campanini’s Forces. 





Bureau of Musical America, 
Railway Exchange Building, 
Chicago, Aug. 1, 1919. 

ONIZETTI’S “L’Elisir D’Amore” 

having been repeated last Saturday 
evening with the same cast which sang 
the opera at its premiére earlier in the 
week, the fifth week of the Ravinia Park 
Opera season started last Sunday even- 
ing with its first production of Gounod’s 
“Faust,” with Edith Mason in the rdéle 
of Marguerite. 

Miss Mason made, through this rdle, 
her re-entreé into the roster of Ravinia 
opera stars for this season, and her in- 
terpretation of the guileless heroine of 
the Goethe-Gounod opera was fraught 
with many excellent qualities. Vocally 


she made her deepest impression with 
the “Jewel Song” which she sang with 
buoyancy and vocal brilliance; her dra- 
matic conception was also admirable. 


Leon Rothier’s Mephistopheles is 
favorably remembered from his perr 
formance of the role last season. It is 


one of his very best operatic impersona- 
tions from the musical standpoint, and 
histrionically, while somewhat overdone 
as to grotesqueness of costume, it is 
picturesque and dominant. 


Orville Harrold as “Faust” 


Orville Harrold as Faust sang the air 
“Thou Dwelling Chaste and Lowly” with 
artistic intelligence, but with less finesse 
than many of his other arias. 

Myrna Sharlow was a pretty Siebel 
and sang her “Flower Song’ acceptably, 
receiving especial applause for its ren- 
dition. 

Thomas Chalmers as Valentine and 
Philine Falco as Martha made up the 
rest of the cast, and to Richard Hage- 
man, conduc’or, must go a great share 
of credit for the excellent manner in 
which he held the combined vocal and 
orchestral forces together. He gave the 
music an ideal interpreta'tion. 

The Monday evening concert under 
Mr. Hageman’s direction was on an 
artistic par with the operatic evenings. 
The orchestra under Hageman’s baton 
gives of its utmost in reproducing 
selections from the orchestra’s varied 
repertory of symphonic literature. Harry 
Weisbach and Enrico Tyamonti were 
the soloists. 

Tuesday evening, Puccini’s master- 
piece, “Madame Butterfly,” was put 
forth with Florence Easton as Cio-Cio 
San, one of her favorite roles, and one 
which this singer presented before the 
opera public when the work was new in 
Europe. Miss Easton’s portrayal of the 
unhappy Japanese girl is vivid and 
highly sympathetic. She has an appeal- 
ing manner and makes a realistic pic- 
ture. The well known air “Un Bel Di” 


was given with intensity and with every 
nuance of musical expression. 

Thomas Chalmers as Sharpless both 
sang and acted well. Morgan Kingston 
as Pinkerton had not much to do, for 
only the second and third acts of the 
opera were given and he only appeared 
in the latter. What he did then, how- 
ever, was up to his fine artistic standard. 

Alice Gentle gave to the Japanese 
handmaid, Suzuki, the same intelligent 
performance that she has given to all 
her roles here. In the “Flower Duet” 
shé was a good support for Miss 
Easton’s soprano tones. 

Francesco Daddi as Goro and Louis 
D’Angelo as Yamadori completed the 
cast. Gennaro Papi conducted the opera 
colorfully. 

“La Bohéme” was repeated on Wednes- 
day evening with the same cast which 
has presented this opera at Ravinia at 
its former performances, and Thursday 


evening’s “Faust” was in all particulars 


a repetition of Sunday’s. 

On Friday night, the orchestra, under 
Richard Hageman’s direction, 
polished performance of Weber’s “Ober- 
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on” Overture, a romantic reading of “A 
Sketch of the Steppes of Central Asia” 
by Borodin, and two charming light 
numbers, “Moonlight Waltz” by Godard, 
and a Waltz Caprice by Keller. Theo- 
dore Du Moulin, ’cellist, as soloist, was 
heard in the A Minor Concerto by Saint- 
Saéns. Mr. Du Moulin earned much 
applause for his artistic performance 
of the work. After the intermission 
came Saint-Saéns’ symphonic poem “Le 
Rouet d’Omphale,” two short pieces by 
Ries and Kretschmar, and a harp solo 
by Enrico Tramonti who made his usual 
“hit” with the audience. 


Musical News Items 


Some trouble between the Chicago 
Opera Association and its chorus girls 
has been lately settled, through the 
offices of Joseph C. Engel, the chorus 
manager. The women of the chorus 
demanded the same increase in pay as 
the male members of the chorus had 
received, and a strike was iminent but 
was finally abandoned, the chorus girls 
signing up their contracts for next sea- 
son at the old rates. Many of the 
chorus are engaged every summer at 
Ravinia Park, and thus the year is 
almost filled out by them in steady 
employment. 

Jessie de Vore, the young American 
violinist, has been doing exceptionally 
good work while abroad, having taken 
part in over ninety musical programs 
for the soldiers in England and Bel- 
gium on various battle grounds. Mrs. 
de Vore is now in Holland, where she 
played for the American Legation, but 
has also been over the greater part of 
France, as far as the Pyrenees Mountains, 
in Biarritz. She expects to return to 
America about the middle of August. 

Anna Louise Week, contralto, has 
returned from St. Paul, Minn., where 
she gave a recital, the last of a series 
of seven that she gave in the course of a 
nine days’ tour. 

Clarence Eddy, organist, was heard in 
an organ recital at the Hyde Park 
Paptist Church, under the auspices of 
the University of Chicago, last Friday 
evening. The program contained, 
among other numbers, a prelude and 
fugue on B.A.C.H., pieces by Bonnet, 
Yon, Stoughton, Bossi, Hollins, Wright- 
son and Schminke. 


New Works by Czerwonky 


Carl Fischer, the New York publisher, 
has just accepted two new violin, pieces 
“Dance” and “Sadness” by Richard 
igs and also his two new songs, 
“Tender Thoughts” and “White Rose.” 
The songs have been sung with much 
success by Charles W. Clark, the dis- 
tinguished baritone, at his recent con- 
certs in Chicago and other cities. 

Mr. Czerwonky has just completed 
two modern sketches for grand orchestra. 


Mr. Czerwonky leaves this week 
a motor tour through Iowa and Min 
sota. Several concert dates have alre: 
been booked for him by his manag 
Wendell Heighton, for next season. 

Henry B. Roney will have charge 
the selection of singers and players 
the “Informal Hour” daily at 4 o’clo \. 
at the annual convention of the Int r- 
national Lyceum and Chautauqua . s. 
sociation at the La Salle Hotel, Chica 0, 
Sept. 14 to 19. The object of this hc iy 
is to give singers, players, concert co »n- 
panies, pianists, violinists and ot! ey 
instrumentalists an opportunity to 
heard by the assembled managers of 
bureaus, Chautauquas and lectire 
courses, with the view to engagemen's, 

Mr. Roney desires to give a perso: a] 
hearing to all applicants not known to 
him, before agreeing to place them 
the program, and also promises to p .y 
the accompaniments of all young art -ts 
who desire it, who are not otherw se 
provided for. The selections must be 
purely musical and of a high or 
Applications should be made at once t 
Henry B. Roney, 1021 Leland Aven ie, 
Chicago. 

Norman Bel-Geddes has been enga: e( 
by the Chicago Opera Association to 
provide the scenery and costumes (0; 
the new opera, “La Nave,” by Italo 
Montemezzi, which is to open the next 
opera season in Chicago. The opera 
is by the composer of “L’Amore !)¢; 
Tre Re” and the libretto was writen 
by the famous Italian poet, Gab ie] 
D’Annunzio. 

Titta Ruffo and Carlo Galeffi, two of 
Italy’s leading baritones, will be heard 
in the course of the next opera season 
in Chicago. Bonci, Dolci, Di Giovann' 
and Schipa, a famous group of Italian 
tenors, are also under contract to the 
Chicago Opera for the coming fall ani 
winter. MAURICE ROSENFEL! 
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Older and Younger Men Represented in 
Kroeger’s Offerings at Cornell 


ITHACA, N. Y., July 30.—Last Thurs. 
day evening at Barnes Hall, Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ernest R. Kroeger, the well- 
known St. Louis composer-pianist, gave 
an exceptionally interesting recital pro- 
gram devoted entirely to American pian 
music. The program read as follows: 


Prelude and fugue in D Minor, Op. 1) 
Arthur Foote; ‘Margaret at the Spinning 
Wheel,” Bruno Oscar Klein; “Dawn” (base! 
on two Indian themes), Arthur Farvw: 
“Le Bananier,’’ Louis M. Gottschalk; «© 
votte in F, Op. 34, Wilson G. Smith: “L 
Chasseresse,’”’ Op. 57, Constantin von Ster- 
berg: ‘Witches’ Dance,” Op. 17, No. 2, ki- 
ward A. MacDowell: Prelude, from Op 
Ernest R. Kroeger; “La Nuit,’’ Henry H: 
Huss; “The Gondoliers” (from “A Da 
Venice’’), Ethelbert Nevin; Impromptu 
Flat, Op. 5, Noble W. Kreider; “By 
Frog Pond.” William C. E. Seebo 








gave a He is now completing a sonata for violin Gi¢rale in. D Minor, Edward Seat Fost 
and piano. Polonaise,” Op. 18, Carl A. Preyer. 
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Trans-Continental Tour 


American Syncopated Orchestra 





—and Singers 





1920 











of America. 

















WILL MARION COOK 


Conductor 





Mr. Cook’s syncopated orchestra is far removed in character 
from the more sedate and formal symphonic orchestra, but it is 
unique and has a distinct place in the musical activities, especially 


Maurice Rosenfeld, in.Chicago Daily News 








Now Booking. Exclusive Management: James R. Saville 


For Terms and Dates Address 3623 Pine Grove Ave., Chicago 
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MAYO WADLER 


‘America’s Own Violinis!’ 


Management: JULES BAIBER, Aéolian Hall, New York 
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THALMA GIVEN SPENDS 
ACATION PREPARING 
HER WINTER’S WORK 











helma Given, the Gifted Violinist, at 
Saranac Lake, New York 


A captious caption-writer might sug- 
gest that Thelma Given, the noted Amer- 


Rican violinist, is shown herewith about to 


) wading without the nuisance of re- 
moving shoes and stockings. Not so! 
Miss Given is fording a pretty mountain 


brook by agile leaps from stone to stone 


} 


leaps, to be sure, not so difficult as 
jose she executes on the fingerboard of 
her Guarnerius, but nevertheless requir- 
ing a certain technique. Miss Given is 
bassing the summer on a forty-acre tract 
t “Spion Kop,” Saranac Lake, N. Y., 
here she divides her time as a model for 
er artist-brother, just returned from 
rance, and practising her programs for 
ext year, her second season in America. 
Given’s first appearance will be a 


LISS 











recital at Carnegie Hall on Oct. 18. 
Thereafter she will appear as soloist 
with the Philadelphia Orchestra and in 
recital in Detroit, Washington, Kansas 
City, Tulsa, Marion, Ind., and Danbury, 
Conn. 


MARY VOGT’S ORGAN WORK 


She Will Continue Official Connection 
with Wanamaker’s Philadelphia Store 


PHILADELPHIA, Aug. 1.—In the Phila- 
delphia correspondence of MUSICAL 
AMERICA, issue of July 26, appeared in- 
advertently an erroneous statement con- 
cerning music in the Wanamaker store 
here and its organist, Mary Vogt. In- 
formation had been furnished musicians 
and the press, and appeared in two 
newspapers, to the effect that the Wana- 
maker Great organ had been played by 
Miss Vogt for some years as organist 
pro tem and that she would be succeeded 
as organist in the Philadelphia store on 
Sept. 1 by Charles Courboin, the Belgian 
virtuoso. 

This story was declared today at the 
Wanamaker store to be incorrect so far 
as it related to Miss Vogt, and prema- 
ture so far as it announced plans for M. 
Courboin. There was no disposition to 
conceal the fact, already rumored among 
local musicians, that M. Courboin has 
been engaged by the Wanamaker inter- 
ests, but it is believed that his part will 
be to give a long series of notable con- 
certs, entirely apart from the daily ac- 
tivities of the store. M. Courboin, it will 
be recalled, was the organist at a nota- 
ble concert given on the Wanamaker 
Great Organ in the spring, when Wi- 
dor’s Sixth Organ Symphony was per- 
formed with the codperation of the Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra, directed by Leopold 
Stokowski. 

Emphasis is laid on the point that 
there will be no disturbance of Miss 
Vogt’s status as the official store organ- 
ist, a position which she has held for 
three years, during which she _ has 
achieved highly artistic results and won 
a wide reputation among devotees of or- 
gan music. WwW. R. M. 


Hodgson and Spiering Pupils Give 
Program of Sonatas 
A sonata recital representative of the 


high standard of musicianship that ob- 
tains at the American Institute of Ap- 





GODOWSKY'S 


KANSA 
MASTER 


Begin on September 8 
End on October 11 


For terms and particulars 
address 


HORNER-WITTE 


3300 Baltimore 
Kansas 


City, Mo. 


B CITY - 
CLASSES 


Avenue 


plied Music was given before the close 
of the summer term by Louise R. Keppel, 
pianiste, an artist-pupil of Leslie Hodg- 
son, and Samuel Olistein and George 
Raudenbush, violinists, pupils of Theo- 
dore Spiering. The program, purely 
Anglo-Saxon in composition, contained 
Purcell’s “Golden” Sonata for two violins 
and piano, and Mrs. H. H. A. Beach’s 
Sonata, op. 34, for violin and piano, 
which received an admirable perform- 
ance at the hands of Miss Keppel and 
Mr. Ollstein. One of old Dr. Arne’s son- 
atas was also played by Miss Keppel 
with fine appreciation of the essential 
spirit and style of the composition. 


R. N. Watkin Returns from France 


R. N. Watkin, for many years prom- 
inent in the musical affairs of Dallas, 
Tex., as a concert manager, returned 
on Saturday from France where he had 
been detailed as a Y. M. C. A. officer 
in the American Expeditionary Force. 
Mr. Watkin was a caller at the office of 
MUSIAL AMERICA, where he expressed his 
eagerness to resume his musical activ- 
ities. Mr. Watkin declared that the for- 
mation of the National Concert Manag- 
ers’ Association constituted a great step 


forward in musical conditions in this 
country and congratulated MUSICAL 


AMERICA on the part it had played in 
ffecting the organization. 


Opera by Arnold Reflects Conflict Be- 
tween Democratic and Monarchical 
Ideals 


Maurice Arnold, whose “Plantation 
Dances” has lately been featured by the 
Russian Symphony Orchestra, has com- 
posed an opera entitled “The Last King.” 
The story depicts the conflict between 
the democratic ideal and royalty; the 
music follows the outlines of Italian 
opera, but also embodies the spirit of 
the ‘“Marseillaise’ and American na- 
tional songs. 





Bethany College of Lindsborg, Kan., 
. Engage Chicago Soprano 


LINDSBORG, KAN., Aug. 1.—Bethany 
College announces the engagement of 
Nelle Bryant, dramatic soprano, of Chi- 
cago, as the new member of the voice 
department. Miss Bryant was formerly 
of Lincoln, Kansas. Miss Bryant has 
had opera experience in Europe and 
comes highly recommended. V. BS. &. 








HANS KRONOLD TOURS 
NEW YORK STATE IN 
SUMMER CONCERTS 











Hans Kronold, the Popular ’Cellist 


Hans Kronold, the well-known cellist, 
won a conspicuous success on July 22 at 
Round Lake, N. Y., where he appeared in 
the concerts given under the direction of 
A. Y. Cornell. He was recalled again 
and again, and has to give encores at 
each appearance. On Friday evening, 
July 25, he appeared there again with 
Forrest Lamont, tenor of the Chicago 
Opera Association, winning similar favor. 
On Aug. 22 the New York Concert En- 
semble, of which Mr. Kronold is director, 
will give an elaborate program at Middle- 
town, N. Y., and on Aug. 23 will repeat 
the program at the Golf Club in Schenec- 
tady, N. Y. 

Wynne Pyle, pianist, who is at present 
at Bar Harbor, Me., will play in a con- 
cert at Portland, Me., toward the end of 
the month. Miss Pyle will be soloist at 
the Lockport, N. Y., Music Festival on 
Sept. 3. 

Neira Riegger and Elizabeth Wood are 
spending August and September at Ce- 
dar Lodge, Towaco, N. J. 
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OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 


If there were needed aught to heighten the poignancy 
of Hammerstein’s passing, to enhance in music lovers 
the sense of personal and consuming loss, it could be 
found in the proximity of his death to the date ap- 
pointed for his return into the service of operatic art. 
An exile for ten years from the dominions of his 
fondest dreams, only six swiftly melting months stood 
between him and a re-entry into the promised land, 
whose soil already had yielded fruits so incomparably 
rich to his alert and vigorous husbandry. In count of 
years Hammerstein was an old man, and bodily he 
had long been ailing. But his indomitable spirit, his 
unimpaired initiative, his unfaltering expedition and 
acuteness lent him in the popular sight an illusion of 
youth and lusty well-being that bravely confounded 
facts. Only a handful that watched his progress 
closely or were intimately apprized of the man’s state 
doubted that he could traverse the pitiful margin. One 
feels that Oscar should have died working, that he 
should have been taken while in doughty combat for 
the art he so loved and to which he dedicated the best 
of himself. Doubtless he would have wished it so. 
It was not to be and his end did not epitomize his life. 
His last decade, a period relatively of galling inac- 
tion, closes in ineffectual consummation, with fresh 
and valiant achievement ironically close at hand. The 
very pathos of tragic disappointment! 

Oscar Hammerstein will go down the corridors of 
time as one of the great figures of American musical 
history, as one of its most puissant artistic incentives. 
An institution rather than an impresario of easual 
type, he transcended the managerial office or, if you 
will, sublimated it. More than any director or pro- 
ducer one recalls he contrived, by picturesqueness and 
force of personality, to identify every phase of the 
thing he created with himself. The brilliancy of the 
artistic edifice conjured into being by his enterprise 
even when, not directly traceable to his influence re- 
flected its white flame upon him. The Metropolitan 
Opera House has never been Mr. Grau, or Mr. Conried 


( 


r Mr. Gatti-Casazza, or Mr. Otto Kahn or the Board 
of Directors individually or collectively. It is an im- 
personal establishment. So, in an earlier time, was 
the Academy of Music, irrespective of managerial 
potentate, financial sovereign or social dynasty. But 
the Manhattan was inescapably Oscar Hammerstein, 
and so was everything it did. The spirit of the man pre- 
ponderated in every strand of the fabric he had woven 
and imparted to it soul and essential direction. 

The impulse of musical awakening which has to-day 
acquired such grandiose momentum in this nation can 
almost be said to have found its inception in Hammer- 
stein’s operatic battles of thirteen and fourteen years 
ago. There is no surer way to set about making peo- 
ple musical or otherwise artistic than by impressing 
the thought of music and art upon them in their daily 
lives and by whatsoever trivial method. The gage 
of battle hurled by Hammerstein in the face of the 
Metropolitan gave forth mighty reverberations. News- 
papers bruited forth the alarms and shock of the 
conflict ceaselessly and voluminously. And the echoes 
of the public prints resounded on all sides. The man 
in the street confronted everywhere by operatic wars 
and the rumors thereof, bearded by allusions to them 
in the comic illustrations, assailed by burlesqued repli- 
cations in variety and vaudeville shows awakened 
gradually to their import and found an interest hitherto 
Intrigued by a topic so consonant with the 
news of the hour he might even visit the opera house 
and achieve his first serious musical experience. In 
this extensively diffused and definitely popularized 
interest was a mighty seed of nascent musical desire 
and understanding. The partial fruition of that seed 
we contemplate about us to-day. It is not merely 
operagoers who owe Oscar Hammerstein an _ undis- 
chargable debt. It is music itself and the apostles 
thereof generally. 

Before the Manhattan Opera House Hammerstein in- 
dulged in numerous theatrical and musical, even quasi- 
operatic ventures. With these there need be no present 
concern. They bore nothing of abiding significance. 
Similarly may be disregarded the abortive attempts 
in Philadelphia and London, as well as the projected 
schemes for the Lexington Opera House in this city, 
tristful monument to a foolhardy confidence and a 
forlorn hope. Oscar had a mania for building theaters, 
comparable, as Mr. Finck once said, to the craze of 
Wagner’s protector, Ludwig II, for building castles. 
But the one theater and the one venture with which 
his name must forever be linked is the house on West 
Thirty-fourth Street and the seasons from 1905-6 to 
1909-10. What his “popular season’ five years ago 
might have been (when the Metropolitan people gave 
the public the egregious Century Company as a sop to 
hamstring their redoubtable rival) or his forthcom- 
ing rentrée next February is matter for barren specu- 
lation with which it is useless to concern oneself now. 
One thing should not be overlooked. There exists a 
striking parallel, a sort of historical repetition of 
operatic conditions in New York to-day and in 1905, 
when Oscar struck blows that forced some Augean 
cleanings in the haughty establishment on Broadway. 

The early days of the Manhattan Opera House gave 
little suggestion of the highly particularized réle that 
institution was to play. The enterprise seemed to prom- 
ise a reversion to atavism. It indulged in the antiquities 
of Italian opera which had been influential in dispatch- 
ing the Academy of Music to its irrevocable doom. 
Some first rate singers were disclosed, but the Ham- 
merstein struck his true gait only when he launched on 
the pleasant seas of modern French opera. Here was an 
undiscovered world. French opera at the Metropolitan 
meant then (as it largely does to-day) lethargic 
“Fausts” and “Carmens,” with an occasional “Romeo” 
and some futile and watery novelties by mediocrities. 
But here in quick succession there flashed on the 
astonished vision a “Louise, a “Jongleur,” a “Thais,” 
an “Hérodiade,” a “Pelléas.” And with the bedazzle- 
ments of a Mary Garden and the artistic splendors of 
a Maurice Renaud, most of these and many other works 
were swept into the high shrines of the public affection. 
But a truce to these facts of history. To Hammerstein 
America owes its first true vision and comprehension 
of the products of modern France now so popular 
among us. Italian opera fared well enough at his 
hands, and Tetrazzini and Bonci threw forth more or 
less effulgent gleams. Yet it was France that carried 
the banner of operatic victory in those days. 

That Oscar so long and so successfully combated the 
millions of the Metropolitan, that his example obliged 
that institution to refurbish itself so thoroughly, com- 
pel admiration even in the retrospect. He succumbed 
to the crushing weight of the financial barrage laid 
down against him and was shackled for a decade—as 
it proves, for life. What opera in America lost thereby 
is better imagined than retailed. Likewise what it 
would have gained by his resurgence. 

In Oscar Hammerstein music loses a great, a very 
great personality and leader. He had his faults—they 


unknown. 


were the defects of his qualities. But his nam: 
inscribed imperishably in our country’s operatic chi 


icles. The good he did lives after him. 
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Photo by Bain News Service 
Arthur Middleton at Play 


All work and no play has a bad effect on anyone 
from tenors on; and so Arthur Middleton decides a 
above to relax his mind by concentrating it on so.. hes 
taire. Everyone knows the tense moment when it isnt f(y; 
quite certain whether the game is “coming out right HH we 
or not; from the standpoint of the casual observe on 
Mr. Middleton has reached that phase of the game. ie 

Mukle—At her London recital on July 4, May Mukle ' 
the noted English ’cellist, gave the first performan:™% tif 
in England of Ernest Bloch’s rhapsody for ‘cell rez 
“Schelomo.” Miss Mukle will play this work also nex ont 
season in America on her tour. B cra 

Janacopulos—Next season, in her concerts, Venujm °" 
Janacopulos, the young Brazilian-Greek soprano, Ww) 
introduce a new work by Serge Prokofieff. It is a poe: 
for soprano and orchestra, after Hans Christian Anier: 
sen’s “Ugly Duckling” and is said to be a work of grea’ 


merit. ‘6 
Handley—A. H. Handley is as well known in Nev 
Hampshire as a farmer as he is in Boston as an inf ...; 


presario. At Sandwich, N. H., he has a farmhous pane 

and bungalow for Summer visitors, which he oft me 

turns over to young musicians to enjoy while the ; 

prepare their Winter programs. Until last week 

had also farm buildings unequaled in the State; 

the fire demon visited him on Monday of last we. 

destroying $15,000 worth of property. De: 
Powell—“Probably no American woman travels morgy 1 


miles every year between October and May than Ma: R 
Powell,” remarks Henry T. Finck, in a recent artic: nec 
and adds an amusing story. One day, after trying ce A 


perately to eat the alleged dinner provided by the !ca: ( 
ing hotel of a Texas town, she said indignantly to th ( 
elevator boy: “This is positively the worst hotc! 7 
have ever stopped at!” Replied the boy with calmness = 
not unmixed with a certain pride: “Yes, ma’am, that: 
what everybody says.” | | 
Schmitz—The French pianist, Robert Schmitz, w! 
was wounded at Verdun, was asked by an interview’ 
lately, “What will be the effect of it all upon you 
musical development?” and replied, “A deepening 3! 
a broadening. My first sensation upon returning ' — 
civilian life is to find the social contacts of pea N 
N 








empty and unsatisfactory; the company of musicia! 
is not so pleasant as it was. Four years of compan! 
ship with rough men, with inarticulate people who we" 
deeper than they could tell, gives one little patie: Ga 
with people who tell more than is in them.” H’m! 
Mariotte—At the Paris Opéra has been heard ( 
ing July the “Salomé” of Armand Mariotte, an oilit: 
in the French navy. The work was produced origina: 
at Lyons in 1908, receiving its first Paris hearing “ 
the Gaité Lyrique in 1910. The “wind was taken 0 
of the naval officer’s sails,’ according to Pitts Sanbor 
the New York critic, now in Paris, by the producto" 
of Richard Straus’ “Salomé” the next month. The na 
of “Salomé,” however, Mr. Sanborn thinks, “remal! 
a good bet—whence, no doubt, since music by Strau* 
is still out of the question in France, we have now t 
‘Salomé’ of Mariotte.” . 
Altschuler—Modest Altschuler, conductor of 
Russian Symphony Orchestra, after a short stay 
Delaware Water Gap, is now settled at Asbury !’8! 
N. J., for the rest of the summer. He is mappins 
programs for the coming season and as usual has | 
covered a number of interesting Russian novelties. 
is also orchestrating the famous Tchaikowsky 
The suggestion that he do this came from Rachma! 
who says that Tchaikowsky himself felt that in lin 











himself in this instance to piano, violin and ’ce! : 

had made a mistake, since there were possibiliti: = oe 
the composition which only a full orchestra could “ean 
out. “et 
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crammed them with 
artistic Junk. 


Ot 


world 
spend $500 for a piano, the sole purpose 
Sof which will be to annoy the neighbors 
"for three or four years while Susie is 
Bcrowing up; 
Pcerve, once in a fortnight, for father to 
Ptap out “Over There,” with the 
‘finger of each hand. 


q and a 
' trained, eager student to master it. 


s teen, 


' what dethroned 
| heaval of the war, perhaps we can drive 
> anew tack on this art ocean, and sail a 
> few 
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BY CANTUS FIRMUS 


j J MES G. HUNEKER announces that 
r 


“oven a theater fiddler has more ar- 


DP sistic value than a critical scribbler.”’ 


so loud, James; you’ll ruin the 
* * * 
The Nutmeg Pessimist 


[By Arthur Troostwyk] 
America is the only nation in the 
where the average family can 


after which time it will 
index 


Because we have taken our advantages 


iso carelessly foreigners call us unedu- 
8 cated. 


Abroad, the arts mean something, and 


Sonly those have expensive musical in- 


struments who can master them. 
The piano is a wonderful instrument, 
lifetime is too short for the 


But in this country any miss of six- 
after six months’ casual lessons, 
will break a baby grand to ride, make 
it canter, and fox-trot and prance; give 
it the third degree; or an understanding 
of the frightfulness of her crimes. 

So, a few years ago, we turned out 
“artists” by the hundred. “Painters” of 
china and of wood; ‘‘Masters” of art, 
we burnt Gibson heads with a hot poker 
on an imitation tennis racquet, and gave 
it to their beloved for a birthday gift. 

Without thought of what was beau- 
tiful, or of what was fitting, or of the 


_ real essence of art, we shunted our young 


onto art sidings like mere box cars, and 
loads of pseudo- 


With the gods of the material some- 
by the spiritual up- 


ships somewhere besides to the 


S bottom. 


We need teachers that are artists 
rather than craftsmen, and students that 
are earnest and eager, rather than 
merely dexterous. 

New Haven, Conn., Aug. 2, 1919. 

* * 


Wow ! 


} Dear Cantus Firmus: 


yN0! 



























































































To make a critic: 

Select one good bluffer (knowledge not 
hecessary), 

Add one pound self-importance, 

One cup sarcasm, 

One ounce imagination, 





NicoLa A. MONTANI, composer, 
was born in Utica, N. Y., Nov. 6, 
Studied first with his brother, 
‘actano Montani, later with Charles 
Schultze, H. D. 
Reissenherz, Les- 
lie Peck and Will- 
iam H. Donley. 
In 1905 went to 
Rome and _ was 
closely connected 
with Don Lorenzo 
Perosi, director 
of the Sistine 
Chapel Choir and 
composer of 
many oratorios. 
Studied with 
Perosi and Filip- 
po Capocci, late 
organist of the 
Church of St. 


1580) 


( 





John _ Lateran, 

ola A. Montani Rome; pursued a 
course of study 

at the Isle of 
M ht, with the Solesmes-Benedictine 
Monks and with Mme. Clara  Bret- 


‘chneider in Rome, a pupil of Garcia. On 
‘CLurning to America, became organist 





~~ 





One gallon ability to see things as 
they are not. Hash all together with 
midnight oil, mix in a few selected pro- 
grams, and serve hot to public. 

To make a famous teacher: 

Select a few young, green pupils, 

Season with pinch of desire of début, 

Over these pour three ounces endur- 
ance, 

Four cups eccentricity, 

One quart big words, 

Add one pint essence of temper beaten 
to a stiff froth and let stand until de- 
sired results are obtained. 

ELIZABETH GEST. 


Cynwyd, Philadelphia, Pa., July 21, 
1919. 
* *K * 
Try This on Your Piano Dealer 
[Thank you, N. J. ¢.!j 


A Western piano dealer in a recent 
advertisement advises all persons who 
contemplate buying pianos to “carefully 
examine and weigh the statement made 
concerning the Tone, Durability, Work- 
manship and Financial Responsibility of 
the maker or dealer who bids for your 
patronage.” 

ee 


The Woes of an Accompanist 
[By Ethel Marie Springer] 


“Nothing to uf 
thing— 

“But sit and play while others sing. 

“NOTHING TO DO!’—the other went 
wild. 

“You haven’t even the brains of a child. 

Sit and play!—you sure are bright— 

Say—come on out here now and fight.” 

It’s sit and play the whole day long 

And at night go out and play a song 

lor the other fellow to get the glory 

And all the cash—oh! it’s some story! 

Just what an accompanist is supposed 
to know 

Would fill a volume and then more so. 

You must read at sight just any old 
thing 

With frills and trills that would trip a 
king. 

And you musn’t go slow and you mustn’t 
go fast, 

You must always be there first and last. 

The teacher yells—‘‘You’re no support.” 

Then—“Not so loud—that isn’t forte.” 


do,” said a fair young 


” 





The singer says, “I can never sing 

With a mess like that, the miserable 
thing!” 

Then, “She can’t play and never could, 

Mon Dieu! are you all made out of wood? 

You ought to be taken out and shot.” 

“Which of us,” you say in thought. 
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and choirmaster in the Church of St. 
John the Evangelist, Philadelphia. He 
was editor for the firms of G. Schirmer 
and the Boston Music Company (Liturgi- 
cal Music). Also one of founders of 
Society of St. Gregory of America, as- 
sociation of organists and choirmasters, 
whose prime object is the reform of 
church music; is editor of the “Catholic 
Choirmaster,” official organ of the so- 
ciety, and is its secretary since its foun- 
dation. In 1915 founded the Catholic 
Choral Club (now Palestrina Choir) of 
Philadelphia, to give performances of the 
masterpieces of the Fifteenth and Six- 


teenth centuries. His published com- 
positions include Missa Solemnis, Op. 8, 
for five part chorus, orchestra and 


organ; Masses and Motets; “The Bells,” 


Cantata for women’s voices and or- 
chestra, first performed under Karl 
Schneider, Philadelphia, 1918; “Stabat 


Mater,” Op. 16, for soli, chorus, chorus 
of boys, organ and orchestra, performed 
in part, for first time, Philadelphia, 1919; 
Scenes de Ballet, Op. 25, for orchestra; 
“Invitation,” an aria for soprano and 
orchestra; “White Silence,” short can- 
tata for women’s voices with piano and 
harp accompaniment; songs and mis- 
Makes present home in Philadelphia. 





Now follow him here, follow him there, 

And you sit and can’t even raise a hair, 

But do your durndest and_ struggle 
through 

To the end the best that you can do. 

As to the singer, he’s never wrong, 

It’s always you who ruin his song. 

If he’s out of voice or doesn’t know 

The song as it really ought to go, 

You get the blame and offend them all 

By your low-down tricks that make him 


fall 
From that nice high C with an awful 
crack— 


It’s all your fault, laid on your back. 
Now, who, after all this war and strife 
Says to you, “This is the life!” 

* * * 


These long contributions make life 
worth living in the summer. 


* * x 


You Know the Bonnie Scot, Scotti 
[From the New York Herald] 


Scotch Opera Co. in Canada 


Prompted by the success of its spring 
tour, the Scotti Grand Opera Company 
will tour again in the autumn, opening 
in Montreal on Oct. 6 and appearing 
in the larger cities east of Chicago dur- 
ing that month. 

* * * 


Cherries and Chariots 


[Anonymous Clipping from W. Va.] 


, and “Swing Low, Sweet Cher- 
ries,” the last named of which was con- 
sidered the best of the group of four 
negro spirituals. 

* 1 * 


Let "Em Go, Baldwin ! 
[From the Etude] 


A short man who played the bass fiddle 
Propounded the following riddle: 
“Do you think it will show, 
If I let top notes go? 
For all I can reach is the middle.” 
*K * * 


HAT’S what we call nerve: ‘To put 
our name at the head of the column 
this week. 


William Thorner Engages Two New 
Assistants in Voice Teaching 


William Thorner, the New York vocal 
teacher, who brought forward Rosa Pon- 
selle during the last season, left on Aug. 
2 for his vacation, which will be spent 
at Lake Sunapee, N. H. Mr. Thorner 
will resume his teaching in New York on 
Sept. 15. He has engaged as his assist- 
ants for the coming season two coaches, 
Cesare Sturani, formerly of the Chicago 
Opera Association, and Florence Ware. 


Lydia Ferguson on Vacation in 
Massachusetts 


Lydia Ferguson, the charming young 
soprano, is spending her vacation on the 
Massachusetts North Shore at Rockport. 
Miss Ferguson last week made a trip 
to Salem, where she visited the “House 
of the Seven Gables,” made famous by 
Hawthorne. About the middle of August 
she will begin work on her programs for 
the coming season, when she will be 
heard in numerous concerts. 


BRUNO HUHN’S QUARTET 
IN A VARIED PROGRAM 


Distinguished Audience in East Hamp- 
ton, L. I., Applauds Singers in 


an Admirable Performance 

EAST HAMPTON, L. I., July 30.—Bruno 
Huhn’s Quartet gave a delightful con- 
cert on Tuesday evening last at the 
Maidstone Club, a distinguished audience 
attending and finding the program great- 
ly to its liking. The singers were Martha 
Atwood, soprano; Mabel Ritch, con- 
tralto; Roy Steele, tenor, and Francis 
Rogers, baritone. 

The first part of the program was 
miscellaneous in character, opening with 
an arrangement of the “Lucia” sextet, 
followed by Mr. Steele in songs by Pro- 
theroe and Aylward. Miss Ritch sang 
Rummell’s “June” and Phillips’s ‘“‘Wake 
Up.” For Mr. Rogers there were Sacchi’s 
“Love Me or Not,” Purcell’s “Nymphs 
and Shepherds,” Mr. Huhn’s new “Echo,” 
Dichmont’s “Ma Little Banjo” and Ger- 
man’s “Rolling Down to Rio.” Miss At- 
wood gave a Balakireff Nocturne, For- 
syth’s “Broken Threads” and Daniels’s 
“Daybreak.” She added as an encore 
Squire’s “In an Old-Fashioned Town,” 
and Mr. Rogers added to his group Mc- 
Gill’s “Duna.” All four singers were 
heartily applauded. 

Liza Lehmann’s “In a Persian Gar- 
den” was the offering of the second half 
of the program, and was given a splendid 
rendition, both in the matters of solos 
and quartets. Mr. Huhn presided at the 
piano in his thoroughly artistic style, 
contributing to the excellence of the con- 
cert. He will give the “Persian Garden” 
with his quartet at Roselle, N. -J., on 
Oct. 28, and in December in New York 
City for the Harlem Philharmonic. The 
visitors to the concert included many 
prominent East Hampton summer resi- 
dents and also others from Water Mill, 
Southampton, Bridgehampton, etc. 
Among them were Mr. and Mrs. Victor 
Mapes, Mr. and Mrs. Clifford Potter, 
Mr. and Mrs. John Morice, Mr. and Mrs. 
Augustus Thomas, Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Kimball, Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Skidmore, 
Mr. and Mrs. John Erdmann, Mr. and 
Mrs. Frederick Hollister, Mr. and Mrs. 
Clarence Olcott, Mr. and Mrs. Critten- 
den Collings, Mr. and Mrs. Frederick 
Bonner, Mr. and Mrs. Robert Appleton, 
Mr. and Mrs. George Moffett, John Whit- 
ing, Henry Vaughan, Mr. and Mrs. Wal- 
ter Keck, Danvin Kingsley, Philip Rux- 
ton, Judge and Mrs. Edward McCall, 
Mrs. Benjamin Prince, Mrs. Ogden Ed- 
wards, Mrs. William Wheelock, Mrs. 
William Woodin, Mrs. F. D. Hyde, Mr. 
and Mrs. Homer Wessell, Judge Seabury, 
Mrs. Francis Rogers, John Drew, Mr. 
and Mrs. Jack Devereux, Baron and 
Baroness Guido Thonitz, Mr. and Mrs. 
Victor Harris, Count Pacelli, Mary 
Wiborg, Wilfried Klamroth, Doris 
Francklyn, Mrs. Walter Scott Roberts, 
Mrs. Frederick Kohl, Leonard Cushing. 


At Woodside Park, Philadelphia, dur- 
ing the week of July 26, Gertrude Mac- 
Donnell was the soprano soloist, and 
among other songs, sang “The Magic 
of Your Eyes,” Smilin’ Through,” To- 
day, To-morrow, and Forever,” “Sorter 
Miss You,” “Dear Little Boy of Mine,” 
“Starlight Love,” and “Kiss Me Again.” 
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THE MUSICAL ALLIANCE 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


OUNDED to unite all interested in music and in the musical 
industries for certain specific aims: 


1. To demand full recognition for music and for all workers in the musical 
field and musical industries as vital factors in the national, civic and 


To work for the introduction of music with the necessary musical instru- 
ments into the public schools with proper credit for efficiency in study. 

. To induce municipalities to provide funds for music for the people. 

. To aid all associations, clubs, societies, individuals whose purpose is the 


. To encourage composers, singers, players, conductors and.music teachers 


. To oppose all attempts to discriminate against American music or Amer- 
ican musicians, irrespective of merit, on account of nationality. 

. To favor the establishment of a National Conservatory of Music. 

To urge that a Department of Fine Arts be established in the national 
government and a Secretary of Fine Arts be a member of the Cabinet. 


Application for membership by those in sympathy with the aims of the 
Alliance, accompanied by One Dollar for annual dues, should be sent to the 


Checks, Post Office and Express Orders should be made payable te the Musical Alliance of the U.S. 


Depository: Bankers Trust Company 


(INC.) 
MILTON WEIL, Treasurer 


501 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Ww News and Gossip Concerning the Artists and Other Personalities 








Behind the Scenes of the Musical Laboratories Sa 





of the Talking Machine Realm % 


By RECORDUS 
O word of explanation is needed to interpret the reason for the inauguration 


of MusicAL AMERICA’S newest department. 


Every musician, every person 


identified with music understands that the sound-reproducing machines are playing 


a gigantic role in the artistic development of the nation. 


Resisting the temptation 


to retell the romantic story of the evolution of the crude talking machine of a 
comparatively few years ago to the highly perfected mechanism of the present day, 
we confine ourself strictly to the operatic, symphonic and concert domains of the 


modern miracle-worker of music. 


To understand the manifold functions of the sound-reproducing machines it is 
but necessary to glance at the headlines of a few publications, like THE Music 
TRADES and the Talking Machine World, devoted to their interests: 

Educators Use the Phonograph as a Means 
to Determine Musical Talent Among Pupils 


And another: 


And still another: 


Use Talking Machine 
To Teach Music 


Talker Aids Aerial Navigation 


And so on ad infin. ¢ 


* 


JE resolutely turn aside from the temptation to describe the remarkable success 

of the talking machine as language instructor, as an educator for little folks, as 

a morale-sustainer (the great war elevated it to a monumental place, as every one 
knows), as a tireless, omnipresent emissary in the cause of music. 

Not long ago the writer was in the income collector’s office on the usual painful 


mission. 


Several recital artists were chatting while waiting their turn. One of the 


artistic company, a prominent violinist, was immersed in his bulky stack of docu- 
ments, anxiouly scanning the long rows of figures he had written down. 

“Thought you weren’t giving any concerts last season?” smiled one of his col- 
leagues, remarking the substantial sum total. 














“No, I didn’t give many concerts,” replied the violin virtuoso, “but my reco) |, 


have had a beautiful season.” 


The records of the violinists, the singers, the great symphony orchestras 


variably have a “beautiful season.”’ 
* 


Therein rests the secret of the talking machi 


ok 


IKE its humble sister, the motion picture, the “talking machine” is as yet with 
a generic term. Graphophone, phonograph, talking machine—all mean the sa: 


Various names are suggested by amateur philogists: 
Until the word is officially chosen we shall refer to all t. 


tonorep(!), and so on. 


Diskograph, repropho 


sound-reproducing instruments as “talking machines.” 


* 


* 


E have no official figures as to the colossal number of records sold every ye. r, 
but we have it on the authority of Theodore F. Bauer, who is in charge 
the operatic and concert department of the Columbia Company that one record cut 


of every five sold is a better class record. 


Incidentally, Mr. Bauer repudiated 1 \ 


story that the foreign-born members of our national community display the mv :t 


discrimination in selecting records. 


“That story is a pure fable,” observed } y. 


Bauer, “for we know by statistics that the better grade records are not so mu} 
in demand in sections populated principally by the foreign-born as in the distinct|y 


American territory.” 
* 


* 


ARGARET ROMAINE, the new soprano of the Metropolitan, is proclaimed | 
Columbia folks as a discovery. The timbre of her voice is said to be “perfec ” 


for the reproducing process. 


A little bird also whispered in our ear while we were in the Columbia hea- 


quarters that Charles (alias Carlos) Hackett has just made a glorious “Ec. 
ridente” and —but we shall withhold other gossip of the laboratories for a futu 


issue. 





Trials of Recording the Modern Orchestra 


¢¢ GYROM the commencing of the phono- 

graph business as a source of en- 
tertainment the recording of orchestral 
records has had its difficulties,” said 
Edward N. Burns, vice-president of the 
Columbia Graphophone Company. “The 
explorative period, if we may so desig- 


nate it, was one of comparative uncer- 
tainty in so far as variety of instruments 
employed was concerned. In those days 
we called the orchestra ‘Parlor,’ and it 
consisted of only three instruments: a 
piano, a cornet and a piccolo. 

“We should have liked to use violins, 
had that been possible, but at that stage 
of the recording art the wax cylinder 
prevailed which, it appeared, was insuffi- 
cient to admit of securing from a repro- 
duced violin tone a sound approximating 
what that instrument actually produced. 
Nevertheless, we found in the clarinet the 
equivalent, in the reed, of the string tone 
produced from a violin. That was one 
step in advance. It was, of course, im- 
perfect, yet it served. And we continued 
our experiments. 

“In the course of time, we were able 
to introduce, in conjunction with the 
first three instruments, a trombone. This 
paved the way for the addition of a sec- 
ond clarinet; and when I tell you that we 
all felt a keen satisfaction at being suc- 
cessful in preserving in a record the re- 
spective identities of each instrument you 
will realize how undeveloped was the 
recording art of the orchestra. 

“But one day—several years later— 
our experts evolved the disc process, and 
the lateral cut; and then reproducing be- 
came more flexible and furnished us with 
new problems to solve. Still, it did not 
develop that we were to make headway 
without overcoming, successively, obstacle 
after obstacle. Numerous changes of a 
mechanical nature, which are of too tech- 
nical a nature to explain satisfactorily 
to the lay reader, had to be effected. One 
of them was the ‘building’ of a violin 
suitable for phonograph reproducing pur- 
poses—an odd-looking instrument having 
in the neck and strings the nearest re- 
semblance to that instrument. 

“Finally we stood upon the edge of 
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complete recording possibilities of the 
modern symphony orchestra; and it was 
a triumphant moment. But the operation 
was a most delicate one, for reasons I 
will explain. You see we had to put 
upon our disc of wax sounds of widely 
contrasted character: to co-ordinate the 
percussion instruments, such as the snare 
and bass drums and the tympani, with 
the violin, oboe and clarinet and the 
horns. 

“For a considerable time our records 
were ‘blasted? Try as we would the 
smooth amalgamation refused to perfect 
itself, for there was a huge task in se- 


w Finding a Substitute 


MERICA has no centuries of accumu- 

lated folk-music upon which to build 
a love for the refinements of music, as 
have the older nations of Europe. The 
result is that operatic, symphonic cham- 
ber music and better class music of all 
kinds have had to be imposed upon the 
public from above instead of growing 
up from below by the natural process of 
evolution. Foreign musicians, rushing 
over here from their own music-satu- 
rated countries in the past, therefore 
readily jumped to the erroneous conclu- 
sion that Americans are not musical. 
And there were not wanting Americans 
who supported this idea. 

In the short space of twenty years the 
talking machine has settled that question 
forever. Just as soon as the Victrola 
and other machines produced, or repro- 
duced, music worth hearing people took 
it into their homes and listened to “all 


the music of all the world” with un- 
bounded enthusiasm. In general it may 
be said that people are as musical as 
the music they listen to, and in view 
of the popularity of records made by the 
greatest of the world’s artists in the field 
of both opera and concert, it is quite 
evident that Americans as a whole are 
passionately devoted to music. This is 
all the more evident to those familiar 
with the field of the talking machine, be- 
cause records of high-class music are 
found to be quite as popular in remote 
sections as in the great cities. In other 
words, operas, symphonies, songs, violin 
and chamber music of the most advanced 
type find enthusiastic admirers in places 
where the people never have, and pos- 


sibly never will have, an opportunity to ' 


hear the same music in.its original form. 

This means, if it means anything at 
all, that the talking machine is rapidly 
filling the \vant of a national folk-music. 


curing from the violins and oboes and 
clarinets a sufficient incisiveness to match 
with the percussion of the instruments of 
this class. And then there ensued the 
added trial of fusing in proper degrees 
the long sluggish tones of the French 
horns and euphonium with the tones of 
the accompanying instruments. 

“But eventually our task was com- 
pleted. The indiscriminate ‘rumble’ of 
the imperfect full-orchestra record gave 
way before the processes evolved. To- 
day we transcribe the symphony orchestra 
of one hundred with a surer touch than 
obtained when the wax cylinder could not 
satisfy us with its three-piece parlor or- 
chestra. And it matters not whether the 
tone be fortissimo, with every musician 
participating, or the veriest pianissimo. 
But we are not satisfied. We are striving 
to go still farther. . . and we will.” 


for Folk-Music Here ww 





There are two difficulties that stand 
in the way of absolutely perfect repro- 
duction. One is the difficulty in elimi- 
nating extraneous sounds; and the other 
the reproduction of the exact timbre of 
the tone quality. To-day the extraneous 
sounds have been reduced to a minimum, 
and so far as the voice and violin are 
concerned the tone quality is virtually 
perfect. 

The same difficulty as experienced in 
recording orchestras is found in record- 
ing string quartet music: Here, if any- 
where, perfect balance between all four 
parts should be obtained where the com- 
poser has not definitely assigned promi- 
nence to any one instrument. The Flon- 
zaley Quartet has finally proved, after 
elaborate experiment, that this also is 
possible. Of course it would be possible 
to make a diaphragm less sensitive than 
that used on the Victrola, which would 
reproduce with evenly distributed vol- 
ume between rapid and slow vibrations, 
but such results would be gained at the 
expense of tone quality, and are there- 
fore out of the question where a serious 
effort is made to obtain a faithful re- 
cording. 

Another recent triumph in recording 
has been achieved by the Victor in the 
realm of piano music. Piano tone is, as 
we all know, the result of a blow—or 
rather of two blows, for the key is struck 
by the finger and the string by the ham- 
mer. It can be easily imagined what ef- 
fect a sharp blow would have upon the 
sensitive surface of the diaphragm. For 
a long time piano records were somewhat 
unsatisfactory, but Paderewski has 
shown that it is possible to make piano 
records which faithfully reproduce the 
original tone, without metallic effect, and 
without any jarring or “hammering.” 
His records sound particularly good 
when the improved sound-box is used 
upon the Victrola. 

An important by-product of these ex- 
periments is the better support given 
to the solo voice or instrument in the 
accompaniments. Critics of reproduced 


music have always assailed the weak «.- 
companiments which were sometim»s 
apparent in the older records. Ve: 
much better results are noticeable 
modern records. 





HEMPEL’S RECORDING METHOD 





Prepares Her Programs as She Would 
Those for Concert Stage 


Frieda Hempel builds her programs 
for the recording horn as carefully as 
she does for the concert stage. 

“When the Edison Company first re- 
created my voice,” said Miss Hempel, “! 
made out a regular program and studicd 
it just as I would for the concert stage; 
and when that was recorded, I made out 
another program and began again. Ai 
I believe owners of phonographs, as they 
complete their record libraries, shou! 
have regular concerts with well designe: 
programs in their own home. In fact, |! 
know many music-lovers who keep thc 
programs of their favorite artists ani 
follow them in playing the records, eve: 
to the encores. Thus they get the bene!it 
of the artist’s years of experience in pro- 
gram building—that most difficult ani 
elusive of tasks—and have a maximum of 
musical pleasure that records played in- 
discriminately could not give.” 

Among Miss Hempel’s most famous re- 
creations are the “Casta Diva” aria from 
“Norma,” “Shadow Song” from ‘“!)i- 
norah,” Proch Theme and Variations in- 
terpolated in “The Daughter of the Revw'- 
ment.” The long list includes a collec- 
tion of lullabies that is delightful, and 
her famous singing of “Dixie.” 





Wales Holds Peace Singing Contest 


LONDON, Aug. 4.—Seventy-three cho''s 
gathered in Corwen, Wales, for the first 
singing contest or eisteddfodd in four 
years. The eisteddfodd, which in a way 's 
the prototype of our “sing,” has playe! 
an important part in Welsh life for many 
centuries. The prize for the best cho! 
is only about $50, but the distinction 0! 
winning it is such that the contesting 
organizations are willing to spend many 
times that sum in order to enter th 
contest. Premier Lloyd George will be 
honored at the meeting on Aug. 7, when 
Lord De Walden, an eminent We'ls! 
leader, will present him with an ancient 
bard’s walking stick and “peithynen,” 
bardic writing frame on which are ‘1 
scribed victory odes composed for t!'s 
first peace eisteddfodd. 





_ Pupils representing more than fifte! 
States and twenty-nine cities of t'¢ 
United States were graduated last we: 
from the Vestoff-Serova School of Da?«- 
ing at the new studios of the scho.!, 
in West Seventy-second Street, N: 
York. Veronine Vestoff, of the Russi '" 
ballet, and Sonia Serova, the sta e 
dancer, are the directors, and most 
the graduates were teachers from ot! °! 
cities. The annual convention of danci \“ 
masters will meet in New York m*'! 
week, and this school has been selec’ 
to teach the members the dance mo 
ments adopted this year. 
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‘ts Club of Washington Renews Its Demand 


for Establishment of a Fine Arts Ministry 


Movement Inaugurated by John C. Freund Receives Additional Impetus Through Letters and Speeches 
of Joseph Pennell, the Distinguished Painter, Congressman Pell, Dr. Harvey E. Wiley and Others 


—Mr. Freund's Letter 


T\SHINGTON, D. C., July 28.— 
\\ \lthough the Arts Club of Wash- 
gave heartv endorsement to the 
project of a Ministry of Fine Arts, when 
John C. Freund, editor of MusICcAL 
\mpeicA and President of the Musical 
vce of the United States, launched 
novement before the members and 
s of the Arts Club last February, 
yrganization has seen fit once more 
+, proclaim its demand for the recog- 
1 of the arts in the national Govern- 
The meeting at which this de- 
mand was voiced was under the chair- 
manship of the president of the club, 
H. K. Bush-Brown, who spoke of the 
her bill in Congress and said that 
time was ripe for the arts to re- 
recognition by the Government, 
just as commerce, labor and other in- 
dustries have received the dignity of a 
Cabinet department. 

Mr. Bush-Brown opened the evening’s 
cussion by reading a letter from John 
¢. kreund of New York, president of 
Musical alliance. It was as foliows: 

The Musical Alliance of the United 

States 
Office of the President. 
July 20, 1919. 


' Mr. H. K. Bush-Brown, 


President, the Arts Club, 
Washington, D. C. 
My dear President Brown: 
[ understand that the question of a 
Ministry of Fine Arts is to be brought 
ip again at one of the approaching 


' functions of your club. 


When I first broached the subject be- 
fore you, at the time I had the pleasure 


rand honor of being the guest of the 


‘lub, I was somewhat in doubt as to 
whether my plea would find favor. You 
an, therefore, readily understand how 
the whole-hearted endorsement and en- 
uragement I received spurred me on 
t0 make further propaganda in the 
natter. And I was especially heartened 
y your own splendid, broad-minded, con- 
incing talk at the time. 

The great need of having a Ministry 
f Fine Arts in our National Govern- 


‘ment is not so much that we should 


follow the example of the older nations 
Europe, nor is it so much the value 

f what would flow from the establish- 
nent of such a Ministry, in the way of 
1 National Conservatory of Music— 
which, by-the-bye, I favor as against 
such an institution supported by private 
munificenee—nor would it mean so much 
perhaps in helping toward the estab- 
To me, the 
verwhelming argument in its favor lies 
at it would make up, as a nation, 
recognize the value to our national, 
‘ivic and home life, of those great 
spiritual influences which are repre- 
ented by music, drama, literature, the 


You, perhaps more than the great 


‘Majority of people, even of those en- 


gaged inthe profession, realize how the 
‘taunt has been and is still being made 
against us by the older nations, that 
ve are purely materialistic, that we 
ave no interest in the finer and cul- 
tural things of life, that, even when we 
atvonize a great artist or import one, 
' purchase some great picture, it is 
rather the sense of publicity, the ostenta- 
‘lous exhibition of the pride of wealth, 
that animates us, and not a sincere and 
appreciative interest. 
Naturally, during the formative period 
{tiis country, we had to get our music, 
our composers, our pictures, our artists, 
Writers for a time from the Old World. 
But that day has passed. We were 
ncerned in clearing the land of the 
ts, establishing agriculture, making 
s, canals, building harbors, estab- 
sing municipal, State and national! 
20V-rnment, and so for a time we were 
n up with the pressing needs of 
laterial life. But now the time has 
ome for us to show that we are not 
rely hunters for the dollar, that we 
) ‘ake an interest in those forces which 
Make for civilization, for progress, and 
Vithout which man would be not imuch 
‘ove the animals that consume their 
*“istenee in a hunt for food and the 
‘gestion thereof. 
So let me congratulate you, that this 


subject is again coming up before the 
club, and assure you that, through the 
club’s action at the time I made my 
little address, through your own whole- 
hearted endorsement, much progress has 
already been made, for I am enabled, 
with the endorsement that you all gave 
me, to influence others, particularly the 
more advanced and enlightened men on 





H. K. Bush-Brown, President of the Arts 
Club of Washington, Chairman of the 
Evening’s Program When ‘The Ministry 
of Fine Arts’’ Received Discussion 


the press, who have given the matter an 
attention that otherwise, perhaps, they 
might not have done.—Most cordially 
and sincerely, 

(Signed) JOHN C. FREUND. 


Mr. Pennell’s Letter 


Joseph Pennell, the well-known artist, 
whose posters of progress aided con- 
siderably in the Liberty Loans, is also 
an ardent supporter of a Ministry of 
Fine Arts. Wishing to have a voice in 
the discussion and not being able to be 
present, he sent the following letter, 
which was read by the presiding officer, 
Mr. Bush-Brown: 

Dear Mr. Bush-Brown: 

I am convinced that we must have a 
Ministry of Fine Arts, not only because 
we must keep up with the other nations 
that have such a Department but be- 
cause it will enable us, who represent a 
sister art, to do so. Already the musi- 
cians have realized it and introduced 
their bill for music, but with all their 
support and energy and “go,” music is 
but one of the arts and all artists and 
craftsmen must work together. Musi- 
cians want a higher standard for art and 


so do we. A Ministry can give us that by 
encouraging and supporting the best 
national and international exhibitions 


which should be held under the direction 
of the Ministry. The patronage rather, 
for the direction should be in the hands 
of the artists, who should have a national 
society, in fact as well as in name 
These exhibitions should be opened by 
the Minister of Arts. 

The Department and other depart- 
ments should purchase works exhibited, 
not at enormous prices, but a fixed sum, 
which hould make it an honor, not a 
commercial proposition, to be repre- 
sented in the Government collection, 
which should be housed in a national 
gallery supported by the state and 
directed by the Minister of Arts. All 
state and local galleries should also 
be encouraged by the Ministry and sup- 
port—if needed—granted them on the 
recommendation of directors of art, who 
should not be under the minister, but 
his advisors, as in France. There should 
be schools for the arts and crafts, a 
great college at Washington, managed 
by the Ministry, paid for by the De- 
partment but directed by artists. This 
is one of the things the musicians wish. 

Art is not only a necessity, a com- 
modity, but an asset. The Government 
found this so in the late loans. The mak- 
ing of the pictorial publicity should have 


on the History and Progress of the Movement 


been at a properly organized university 
and not in the hands of the various de- 
partments, working without system or 
experience. 

The University of Arts and the Salon 
at Paris paid France so well that the 
Govermment gives the artists of France 
the Grand Palais for a rental of one 
franc a year The English Royal Aca- 
demy pays no rental nor taxes; the 
visitors to its annual show in London 
make up for it. France was resurrected 
by its art exhibitions by government and 
municipal control, when everything else 
had failed. 

We want to educate the people to 
appreciate the right things, by showing 
them in exhibition; to educate them in 
every art by national schools. We want 
to bring art to the country through local 
schools, music, and art memorials. Make 
the local towns beautiful and interesting. 
All this can be done by central control; 
under a Ministry of Art for all arts. 
And, if this is done, it will elevate the 
nation and it will pay, and now is the 
time to do it I say now, because the 
scheme is in the air, because the men 
returning have seen something of the 
beauties of peace as well as the horrors 
of war, and further because of the good 
roads movement and the war memorials, 
in both of which art enters. A Minister 


and Department of Art could direct 
these. Very sincerely, 
(Signed) JOSEPH PENNELL. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Representative Pell Speaks 


Congressman Pell of New York made 
some interesting remarks on the subject. 
He said in part: “I believe there is a 
certain psychology of art development, 
that, if the people see enough of the 
really artistic, they will learn to appre- 
ciate the beautiful of art. I would ask 
that each painter give to the people, as 
it were, at least one picture to be 
reproduced at a moderate price, so that 
even the humblest homes would have this 


picture. In this way the populace would 
be educated in the love of the beautiful. 
Let this be the artist’s contribution to 
the national development of art.” Con- 
gressman Pell believed that a Ministry 
of Fine Arts would develop with more 
certainty from a bureau to a department. 
Dr. Harvey E. Wiley, of science fame, 
also voiced his approval of the project 
to have the Government give recogni- 
tion to the arts in a substantial way 
and added that now was the time for 
the fruition of the scheme. He spoke 
of the part “canned music” is playing 
in bringing the best music into the 
homes and in this way educating the 
people to appreciate artistic music. 
Herbert Wall, army song leader 
stationed at Camp Humphreys, Va., 
heartily endorsed a Ministry of Fine 
Arts. He reminded the assembly of the 
great influence music has had on the 
morale of our fighting forces. ‘When 
our first contingent of soldiers entered 


Paris,” he said, “it was a silent army 
and this silence so impressed General 
Pershing that he sent word over here 


to have the next contingent a singing 
army. And so we did. Since then 
America has amazed the world by her 
happy, singing fighters. Only one who 
has led 30,000 men singing as one can 
realize the thrill it gives to a director. 
That is what I have experienced. I 
believe that the millions of our fighting 
forces returning to their homes are 
bringing the spirit of song into the 
homes with them. This will mean much 
towards music in our national and home 
life. Realizing what music has meant 
to our fighting forces, to the ones left 
at home, to the war workers, in com- 
munity singing, and to the nation as a 
whole in the war, we believe that this 
is the time for music, together with ail 
the other arts, to receive recognition in 
our Government. I heartily endorse a 
Ministry of Fine Arts such as this club 
is endeavoring to establish.” 
WILLARD HOWE. 


WICHITA, KAN.—Piano pupils of Ber- 
nice Durham’s class gave a recital at her 
studio July 24. An enjoyable band con- 
cert was given on the grounds of the 
Franklin School by the band of the 
Metropolitan School of Music, under the 
direction of Myron L. Hull. Theodore 
Lindberg, president of the Wichita Col- 
lege of Music, who has been in the South 
with his family, has returned to the city 
to resume his duties at the college. 








Now Singing at the 


STADIUM 


In New York 


(Rhadames in ‘‘ Aida’’ 
Tuesday Night of this Week) 


(N. Y¥. PAPERS ON JULY 5TH 
APPEARANCE) 


N. Y. Evening Sun—Davis sang 
admirably. 
- - 


N. Y. Journal—Ernest Davis scored 
an arousing ovation. Cheered again 
and again and responded with 
encores. 

* * a 


N. Y. American—Davis, a 
tenor, sang with a resonant 
“Che Gelida Manina”’ and 
Pagliaccio.”’ 


manly 
voice 
“‘Ridi 


* . 7 


(RECENT OUT-OF-TOWN 
NOTICES) 


Montgomery, Ala., Evening Adver- 
tiser—To say in the language of 
the bubbling school girl, that 
“Montgomery went wild over him,” 
conveys in an aphorism the effect 
of his appearance here. 

a ” - 


Enid, Okla., Daily Eagle—(Messiah) 
A sweetness and purity of tone that 
held the crowd breathless to the 
last night—a masterpiece of vocal- 
ization. 

= ~ a 


lola, Kans., Daily Register—Ernest 
Davis is one of the greatest singers 


of America. P 

- * 2 
Madison, So, Dak., Sentinel—Undoubt- 
edly the gyeatest artist heard here in 


some time. 
” * 


Dubuque, la., Telegraph and Herald— 
His voice reaches your sympathies 
through a thousand different channels. 


* * o 


Kentuckian Citizen (Paris, Ky.)—Satis- 
fied the most critical and delighted the 
most fastidious. His voice is not only 
beautiful but has a most surprising 
range—A. L. Boatright. 





—ERNEST DAVIS— 


The Tenor of Re-engagements 





© Lumiere 


Thirty-seven Concert En- 
gagements now booked for 
next season, including the 
Maine Festival. 
Management : 
HARRY CULBERTSON 
1415 Hyde Park Blvd. CHICAGO 
Personal Address: 


68 W. 183d Street, New York 
Tel. 3240 Fordham 
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| TAKING FIRST STEPS IN PIANO PLAYING 


Mental Side of the Pianist’s Work—Four Fundamental Rules 
—Great Artists Who Play ““By Guess Work” 


By HARRIETTE BROWER 














HE Professor stood before his class, 

serious, alert, vigorous, in spite of 
his advanced years. Under shaggy eye- 
brows, his glance was penetrating but 
kindly. A white, close cropped beard 
gave him a venerable aspect. His flex- 
ible hands were held in front of him, the 
fingertips touching, in a little way he 
had. A lifetime of struggle to inculcate 
true principles of piano playing lay be- 
hind him, and yet he was as eager to 
carry on the warfare as ever. 

Facing him was a class of teachers, 
pianists and advanced students, all of 
whom had taught and played the piano 
for years. They had come from various 
parts of the country because they wanted 
to learn more. Some had technical de- 
fects of long standing; others wanted 
new and more thorough methods in teach- 
ing. All had a teachable spirit, or they 
would not have been there. They be- 
lieved this veteran in the field could help 
them solve their problems and answer all 
their various questions. 

“How many people play the piano?” 
began the Professor. “I will answer, 
thousands of them. The world is full 


of smatterers, of those who have fooled 
with the piano for years. How many do 
you know who play the piano well, or 
even fairly well? Very few; so few you 
can almost count them on the fingers of 
one hand. Why are there so many who 
play the piano badly? Because, from the 
very start, they have been trying to do 
things they were not prepared to do.” 


Making Playing Easy 


“Now I say to my pupils—‘I shall 
never ask you to do anything you are not 
able to perform. Every step will be so 
thoroughly explained and shown that it 
will be perfectly easy. We will go from 
step to step in logical order. If you tell 
me each step is easy, I shall expect you 
to do them all perfectly. Piano playing 
is easy if you go at it in the right way, 
though many people make mighty hard 
work of it, and then never get anywhere 
into the bargain. I remember meeting 
De Pachman the morning after he had 
played a long and difficult program. 
The little man was furious. ‘Here is one 
fool critic,’ he burst out, ‘who talks about 
one of the works I gave with such 
smoothness and perfection, in spite of .its 
stupendous difficulties. Of course it was 
easy for me; if it hadn’t been I wouldn’t 
have played it.” And so I say to you, 
make piano playing easy from the start. 

“As my students sit before a table 
for their first lesson, I say to them: ‘I 
am your friend and I am sure you are 
mine. I am here to help you, but I ex- 
pect you to promise to do just as I tell 
you. You are friends with each other. 
If you really want to help your neigh- 
bors, and you notice any point in which 
you can help them it will be a kindness 
to do it.’ 

“The generality of students are af- 
flicted with the twin vices—ignorance 


and laziness. We want to replace them 
with the twin virtues—Intelligence and 
Perseverance: with these we will con- 
quer. 

“Before seating themselves at the 
table, I request my beginning class to 
stand and acquire an easy, flexible con- 
dition of body. If you allow the weight 
to rest on the heel of your foot, you bring 
about stiffness at once. Throw the body- 
weight on the ball of the foot and you 
at once relax. You can then turn the 
body from side to side, which will cause 
the arms to swing naturally, if they hang 
loosely from the shoulder. Thus an idea 
of Condition is at once implanted in the 
mind of the student. 


Mental Side of Playing 


“At the table we consider, first of all, 
the mental side of piano playing. I show 
them it is the mind that controls all 
movement, so that if they mentally 
understand an exercise, they can easily 
do it. On slips of paper provided, they 
write three maxims, namely, ‘Mind is 
Everything,’ ‘Concentration alone Con- 
quers, ‘Knowledge is Power.’ I then ask 
them to close their eyes and not to open 
them till I give permission. ‘If you 
haven’t enough control to keep your eye- 
lids shut, you haven’t enough to play a 
piece on the piano.’ After speaking a 
bit, I ask those who think they can re- 
cite those maxims to raise their hands. 
As each sentence is recited I ask how 


many words it contains. Three. How 
many words altogether? Nine. I want 


to tell you those nine words will do more 
for you in mental training than any 
other nine words in the language. We 
shall use these maxims constantly. If 
mind is everything—and it is—you must 
use it to get your lesson with. Concen- 
tration will conquer every part of the 
lesson, and, as knowledge is power, you 
will come to the next lesson consciously 
and fully prepared to recite and play all 
I give you without a mistake. 

“The papers, or lesson cards, as they 
are called, contain these quotations and 
others which are given frequently, to- 
gether with a list of all exercises and 
requirements. These cards are shown at 
home after each lesson, especially in the 
case of younger students, that parents 
may know just what they are doing. If 
you think that parents are not interested, 
you don’t know what I know. One gen- 
tleman said to me: ‘I had no idea there 
was so much mental training to music; 
I thought it was only to play little tunes.’ 
One young girl always put her card 
under her father’s plate at dinner on les- 
son days. He was as much interested in 
what she was doing as she was herself. 
You teachers ought to realize what this 
means. 





Studying Four Fundamentals 


“Our next move is to study position. 
Hand position is a very important item. 
You may have all the soul in the world, 
but if you have bad position of hand, 
arm and fingers, you will fail to express 
it. There is just one right way for you 
to hold your hand and shape your fingers, 
and that is the truth. We are here to 
study truth and nothing less will satisfy 
us. When I see a hand correctly shaped, 


it looks beautiful to me, for there is 
nothing so beautiful as Truth! 

“Following hand shaping comes action 
of fingers. I will show you on my hand. 
Look here. I will make three movements 
with the index finger. The first shall be 
slow and steady, an almost imperceptible 
motion; this is for control. The second 
is an easy swing, for suppleness. The 
third is a quick start, for exactness. 
This is a playing movement, and one we 
always use at the keyboard. This we 
will use in our first exercises. 

“We have now taken up three of the 
four foundational principles which un- 
derlie piano playing. They are Condi- 
tion, Position, Action and Order. The 
fourth, Order, means going straight 
through the exercise without a mistake. 
These four ‘ground rules,’ or principles, 
lie at the foundation of playing, just as 
the four principles of numbers, addition, 
multiplication, subtraction and division, 
lie at the foundation of mathematics. 
You don’t multiply when you should di- 
vide, or add when you ought to subtract. 
If you do, you don’t get the right an- 
swer. So it is in music study. We learn 
to apply the right principle, the correct 
movement, to the exercise, and we get the 
right answer—we can do the technical 
problem as it should be done. If I had 
not been convinced there were laws gov- 
erning piano technic, I would never have 
sought them and thus convinced myself 
of their truth. I do not claim I have 
discovered these principles; they have 
always existed. But I may have pointed 
to ways of working them out, as well as 
to the necessity of understanding them. 


Studying Pianists’ Methods 


“As for myself, I have studied them 
from the living model; in other words, 
from the great exponents of piano play- 
ing, from Rubinstein down. I studied 
the performance of eighteen’ great 
pianists, and talked with them person- 
ally on these themes. In doing so I made 
a great discovery, that they themselves 
did not know how they produced the va- 
rious effects we marvelled at. If they 
had known, they could have reproduced 
them at will; but as they did not know, 
it was often guess work. Rubinstein 
played the most beautiful, sonorous 
chords that can be imagined, with com- 
bined wrist and arm movements. All he 
could say about his manner of doing 
them was that if one played chords with 
stiff wrists one would produce hard 
tones. Paderewski played marvellous 
seales, yet could not explain just how he 
did them. If he could have done this, 
everyone would have hastened to obey, 
for the playing of the great Pole was 
the wonder of his time. I saw him when- 
ever there was opportunity, and we dis- 
cussed technical problems. At one time 
he wanted me to take hold of a pupil 
of his and teach him to play good scales. 
He was a bright, intelligent young fel- 
low, and I taught him about a month, 
when Paderewski returned to the city, 
and sent for us to come to him. He at 
once requested the young man to sit down 
at the piano and play some scales. By 
this time the student had learned to per- 
form an excellent scale, for he had been 
taught by me the principles underlying 
it. The master was highly pleased with 
the result, yet almost angry at the same 
moment. ‘Why didn’t you play such a 
scale before?’ he demanded. The answer 
nonplussed him. ‘Because you never 
showed me how!’ Then the Polish pianist 
pushed the lad aside, sat down and 
played scales in his own marvellous fash- 
ion. Of course he could play a perfect 
scale; had he not devoted hard labor to 
that achievement for years? Add labor 
to genius and the product will be per- 
fection. But he could not explain just 


how it was done, neither could the ot} 
who are famous in the pianistic field 


Helping the Moderately Gifted 


“Another thing you must bear in m 
The gifted artist, through persevera 
and devotion, has arrived, though 
knowing the principles he could | 
greatly shortened his journey. But 
is for the moderately endowed I 
working, for those who, if their eff: 
are rightly directed, can become ex 
lent players and do great good in 
world, where, without this knowlec 
would only flounder about, and ne ¢ 
amount to anything. All cannot 
geniuses, but anyone who studies 
piano in the right way can do accur: 
musicianly work. It is not only know 
the principles of piano-playing, but i 
in applying them that mental power «1: 
understanding come in. Thus I repe st 
with the right use of the mental fa 
ties, piano-playing becomes easy and 1 
ural, and we are able to express 
inner feelings and emotions through 

“We will resume our study of p 
ciples and their application at the foll: 
ing lesson.” 

(The writer of this artiele will gla:|, 
answer any questions in regard to {| 
foregoing.) 

(Author’s rights reserved) 


GUNMAKERS IN CONCERT BAND 








Members Represent Sixteen Nations 
Outgrowth of War Times 


A concert band of seventy pieces, wit! 


members representing sixteen nations, 
directed by a leader of international 


reputation, Alessandro Liberati, was an 
accidental development of war times, ac- 
cording to George H. Phelps, of Dodge 
Brothers, Detroit, writing in the Toronto 
Sunday World. 

“It occurred to me,” he says, “that if 
band music was such good stuff for so!- 
diers, and made them happy under s 
many adverse conditions, we could use 
more of it back home here, especially at 
a time when many patriotic activities 
were at their height. So we went out 
into our factory among the men who 
were making army cars and gun recoils, 
and in a short while discovered a wea!t! 
of talent that amazed us. 

“We merged this new material into 
the band we already had, and develop- 
ment followed rapidly. In fact, we now 
have a concert band which it would !i 
hard to surpass anywhere. No expens 
has been spared to train and equip it. 

“Industrial bands of this kind serve 
many valuable purposes. Besides af- 
fording a great deal of pleasure for th 
employes, they inspire pride and loyalty 
to the institution. The city also bene- 
fits on various public occasions, and the 
country as a whole benefits, not only as 
it did in the recent war, but in the gen- 
eral cultural value derived from public 
interest in good music.” 





Augusta Cottlow on Vacation in 
Vermont 


Augusta Cottlow, her husband, Edga: 
A. Gerst, and her mother, are taking 4 
few weeks of rest at Pittsford, Vt. Miss 
Cottlow has had an arduous summe! 
preparing programs for next season and 
teaching a number of pupils. Miss Cott- 
low’s services as teacher have been es 
pecially in demand by teachers from tii 
South. 





Frederick Gunster, the New York 
tenor, has been engaged as soloist at th: 
Stadium concert for Aug. 11. 











thorough mistress of her art. 


“ETHELYNDE SMITH CHARMS 


IN SONG RECITAL AT RUTGERS COLLEGE” 


“There is a charm and distinction about Ethelynde Smith’s voice that promises an 
even greater success for this talented young artist than the splendid one she has 
already achieved; delightfully clear and full, yet sympathetic in the lower range of 
notes to a degree seldom found in soprano voices, her singing showed her to be a 


“In addition to her voice, Miss Smith has a personality that won her audience from 
the first moment she stepped on the stage and whether in the more brilliant or sober 
types of songs, she literally carried her listeners from the beginning to the end of 
the program.”—Daily News, New Brunswick, 


N. J., July 19, 1919. 





Rutgers Coliege is the twentieth college at which Miss Smith 
has given an entire song recital during the past two seasons. 











For bookings in 1919-20 address: 
-458 Cumberland Avenue, Portland, Maine 











Telephone Schuyler 4722 


SEASON OF TEACHING 





311 WEST 85th ST. 


Mme. Gina Ciaparelli-Viafora 


Has removed her Vocal Studio to her 
own home at the above address and 
will resume her 


Hardman Piano Used 


EARLY IN SEPTEMBER 
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S METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 


EDITH THOMPSON 


' Pianist—Management: Wendell H. Luce, 492 Boylston St., Boston, Phone Back Bay 3870 


MARION VECKI 
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“y H. HAYWOOD AT RUTGERS 


sutnor of “Universal Song” Gives Open 
Lesson to Large Audience 
derick H. Haywood gave 
Voice Culture” before the 
n of the Department of Music of 
irs College, New Brunswick, N. J., 
ily 22. The lecture being in a sense 
sson intended to demonstrate Mr. 


'¥4.-wood’s method, twenty-four students 

‘ove selected from the audience to take 
lessons as these would have been 
nted to a class in Mr. Haywood’s 
o. They were taught the first prin- 
; of breathing and breath control 
riven some work on the principles of 
ulation also. 

Haywood said, among other things, 
breath control did not mean being 
to sustain a tone for an indefinite 
id, but that it meant, at all times, 
influence of the controlled breath 
the quality of the tone produced, 
that the object of the lessons was to 

how that, from the very first, the in- 
fyence of correctly applied breath could 
recognized and felt by the student. 
The class and the audience were keen 
for more evidence of the inherent value 
f the lessons, so Mr. Haywood suggested 
that they all try the exercises for the 
purpose of showing the value of class 
nstruction as an aid to the community 
horus movement. He then took the en- 
‘ire audience through the first two les- 
Since the music department of the 
summer session at Rutgers was _ re- 
organized last season and put under the 
lirection of Robert Bartholomew, many 
branches of importance to school super- 
visors have been developed. The enroll- 
ment of this year shows an increase of 
(00 per cent over that of last year. Mr. 
Bartholomew is also accomplishing im- 
portant things in the public schools at 
Lockport, N. Y., where he is director of 





a lecture 
summer 


he 


the music department. 





Service Men Still Need Musical Instru- 


ments 
The Music Service League of America, 


© of which Charles M. Schwab is president, 


has sent out a call for musical instru- 
ments of all kinds, as well as talking- 
machines and records, to be send to troop- 
ships, naval bases and army camps. When 
demobilization commenced it was thought 








Novaes and Her Soprano‘ Double’ 








UI DOMID ~ 





Guiomar Novaes, the Famous Young Brazilian Pianist, (to the Right) and Marianne 
Tango Morgan, Dramatic Soprano, Miss Novaes’s ‘‘Double”’ 


OOK on this picture and then on this, 

the counterfeit presentment of two 
musicians. They look so much alike in 
the life that an astute MUSICAL AMER- 
ICAN was deceived on a certain occasion 
into taking one for the other in a street 
car. Wherefore inquiries resulted; and 
it was discovered that the young lady 


who was a “ringer” for Novaes_ in 
height and coloring, as well as otherwise, 
carried soprano songs in her music-roll. 
Also, that she hoped to appear in opera 
some day, and that Dr. Henry T. Fleck 
had engaged her to sing next season at 
some of the operatic nights at Hunter 
College. Here’s hoping she may dupli- 
cate her double’s success! 





that there were enough instruments on 
hand to last until it was completed, but 
there has been such a demand from both 
the army and navy that the supply has 
practically given out. Every day re- 
quests come to the office of the Music 
League, 103 Park Avenue, which have to 
be put over until the instruments are ob- 
tained. Olinda Dresher, executive secre- 
tary of the League, said that the need for 
music in the service was as urgent now 
as during the war. 

Any one having musical instruments, 
records or music of any kind which can 
be spared is asked to send them to 103 
Park Avenue or to any of the informa- 
tion booths of the New York War Camp 
Community Service. During the last six 
months the league has distributed to ser- 
vice men more than 200,000 phonograph 





LISETTE JOSTY -HAMMOND 


Late of Italy 
TEACHER OF 
Placement through correct Italian enunciation 
ENGLISH 
1425 Broadway, 


Specializing 1n Tone 
ITALIAN, FRENCH 
STUDIOS, 


AND 


and France 


SINGING 


REPERTOIRE 


New York. Phone, Bryant 1274 





LYRIC 
BARITONE 


OPERA—-CONCERT—ORATORIO 
Now Booking for 1919-20 
Mgt. JULES DAIBER: AEOLIAN HALL, NEW YORK 


TENOR 


SAMUEL LJUNGKVISTs:222:0 


1544 Aeolian Hall, New York 





oo BEACH 


SOPRANO 


COSTUME RECITALS—Excerpts from the Operas 
CONCERT—ORATORIO—RECITAL 
Address: 50 West 67th St., New York 





« NANA GENOVESE 


Management: Annie Friedberg 
Metropolitan Opera House Bldg. 
1425 Broadway, New York 


AMERICAN-ITALIAN MEZZO-SOPRANO, formerly of Manhattan Opera Company 





ARTHUR PHILIP 


Teacher of Singing 
Carnegie Hall, N.Y.City 


Studio 801-S02 
Tel. 1250 Circle 





OLIVE NEVIN 


SOPR ANO 


“She sings apparently for the sheer joy of it, 
and it is a joy to hear her.’’—Milwaukee Sentinel, 


Sewickley, Pennsylvania 


Address: 





HELEN HOPEKIRK 


ADDRESS AFTER AUGUST 1, 
ee: 


MESSRS. PATERSON, 27 GEORGE ST., EDINBURGH, SCOTLAND 





records, 175 disk and 50 cylinder phono- 
graphs, 25 assorted musical instruments, 
500 piano rolls, 100,000 phonograph 
needles and many hundreds of sheets of 
music. 


Levitzki Will Play Dohnanyi Concerto 


Mischa Levitzki, who is summering at 
Avon-by-the-Sea, N. J., despite his de- 
votion to swimming, golfing and motor- 
ing, is finding time to make some inter- 
esting additions to his répertoire. The 
most important among them will be the 
Dohnanyi Concerto, for piano and or- 
chestra, which is practically unknown 
here, since it has been rarely given since 
it was played by the composer himself 
several years ago. Mr. Levitzki began 
his preliminary study of it while work- 
ing with Dohnanyi in Berlin in ante- 
bellum days. It is probably that he will 
play it for the first time when he ap- 
pears as soloist with the Minneapolis 
Orchestra in Minneapolis and St. Paul, 
on Nov. 6 and 7 


May Korb Under Management of Annie 
Friedberg 

May Korb of Newark, N. J., who three 
years ago, at the Newark Festival, sang 
as the prize winner of the festival con- 
test, has since that time devoted herself 
to serious study, appearing occasionally 
at high-class concerts and winning un- 
qualified success. She is studying under 
the distinguished guidance of Mme. Sem- 
brich, who considers her ready for con- 
cert work, and she will be heard here- 
after under the management of Annie 
lriedberg. 


‘GURNEY 


AMERICAN TENOR 


CONCERT— RECITAL— INSTRUCTION 
NOW BOOKING SEASON 1919-20 
Studio: 1714 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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RENATO 


ZANELLI 


Leading Baritone 


Metropolitan Opera House 
105 West 54th Street New York City 


MEGERLIN 


CON CERTMASTER 
NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 


Concerts — Recitals — Instruction 
260 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 
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ELIAS BREESKIN 


‘ONE OF THE BEST VIOLINISTS’: 


—Chicago Tribune. 


Assisting Artist 
on CARUSO Tour 


Management: 


DANIEL MAYER 
Aeolian Hall New York 





KATHRYN LEE WINS PRAISE 


Sings to Large Audiences in 
Willow Grove Park 


who has just 
completed a two weeks’ engagement at 
Willow Grove Park near Philadelphia, 
sang to audiences that totaled at least 
100,000 in spite of eight days of con- 
tinuous bad weather. The largest audi- 
ences were generally on Saturday and 
Sunday nights, and it was not unusual 
to see rows of people standing under 
dripping umbrellas outside the audi- 
torium in order to hear the young singer. 

Miss Lee’s programs were composed 
mainly of operatic arias, but as en- 
cores she sang lighter numbers and fre- 
quently played her own accompaniments, 
establishing thereby a new precedent in 
the Willow Grove Auditorium. One of 
her most popular songs sung to her own 


Soprano 


Kathryn Lee, soprano, 


accompaniment was “The Last Rose of 
Summer,” which often had to be re- 
peated. 

Mrs. John W. Nichols and Her Pupil 


Give Recitals in Burlington, Vt. 


BURLINGTON, VT., July 26.— Anne 
Woods McCleary, an artist-pupil of Mrs. 
John W. Nichols, the New York pianist 
and teacher, was heard in an interesting 
recital in Howard Relief Hall on July 
16. Miss McCleary won her audience 


through sympathetic and charming in- 
terpretations of works by _ Seeling, 
Chopin, Schumann and MacDowell. 
Claire Dudley Buck scored through her 
dramatic gifts disclosed in a_ one-act 
play and monologues. On the evening 


of July 24 in the same auditorium Mr. 
and Mrs. Nichols gave an enjoyable pro- 
gram of works by Peri, Monteverde, 
Lully, Chopin, Ravel, Debussy, Borodin, 
Albeniz, Stanford-Grainger, Algiers, 
Liszt, Fisher, Ward and Clough-Leighter. 
Mr. Nichols, possessing a tenor voice of 
exceptional quality, won deserved praise 
through his various offerings, while 
Mrs. Nichols shared equally through her 
pianistie gifts. 


Abbott, contralto, who is 
Summer at Waterville, 
Arthur A. Penn’s 
Frederick W. 


in local concerts. 


Margaret 
spending the 
Maine, has been using 
“Smilin’ Through”, and 
Vanderpool’s “Values” 





MARGUERITE 


POTTER 


Mezzo-Contralto 


Concert—Recital— Instruction 


(Lecture-Costume Recitals) 
Personal Address—2261 University Ave., New York 
Prospectus Upon Request 
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SOPRANO 
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EDNA THOMAS 


MEZZO SOPRANO 


Now in France in war-work 
Début In Fall 
Management: KINGSBERY FOSTER 
25 West 42d St., New York 
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Pianist and Accompanist 
Piano Instruction 


1815 Sacramento St., San Francisco, 
Franklin 8012 


1425 B’way, 
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PATTERSON 


School of Singing 
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Civic Players of Minneapolis 
Appear in Beautiful Pageant | 


—— 


a 











Ten Thousand Persons Contribute to Production of “Swords 
and Plowshares,’’ Depicting Outstanding Episodes in His- 
tory and Development of Civilization 














MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., July 30.—The 
second annual pageant by the Civic Play- 
ers of Minneapolis was the great event 
of the week in the minds of 10,000 per- 
sons who were concerned in last night’s 
production of a human moving-picture on 
the steps of the Minneapolis Institute of 
Arts. 

Under the title, “Swords and Plow- 
shares,” there was released, in seven 
episodes, a history of the development of 
civilization in the exercise of the Spirit 
of Freedom. The scenario was prepared 
by Louis L. Schwartz, president of the 
Civic Players and director of the pageant. 


The production was entirely a home 
affair. 

The music was played by skilled musi- 
cians, many of them members of the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, under 
the leadership of Albert Rudd. A _ pro- 
gram of orchestral music was _ selected 
under the expert direction of Emil Ober- 
hoffer. The spirit of each episode was en- 
hanced by descriptive numbers abounding 
with atmosphere. Stanley R. Avery, 
president of the Civic Music League, con- 
ducted the choral numbers with precision, 
making timely and valuable contribution 
to the success of the various scenes. 

The contribution of adult musicians 
was supplemented by that of the public 
school children whose singing of selec- 
tions from “The Children’s Crusade” by 
Pierné, under the direction of Earl Baker, 
was one of the most artistic and charm- 
ing features of the evening, giving to the 
Fourth Episode, concerned with the re- 
ligious wars of the French and Italian 
period, its outstanding feature. 

Bird Larson was director of dance and 
pageantry, Charles M. Holt of drama. 

Following the prologue, which was im- 
pressively delivered by Hilda Matener 
Schwartz as the Spirit of Freedom, came 
the first episode or “Shepherd Period” 
in two scenes in which figured gray and 
white cloud dancers, rainbow dancers, 
Abraham (a singing part admirably 
taken by Louis Klebba), Lot, taken by 
F. H. Stinchfield, and many shepherds 
and shepherdesses. The music used was 
the Rachmaninoff Prelude, selections from 
“Samson and Delilah,” Gounod’s “Faust” 
music, solo and chorus “To Thee, My 
God,” by Beethoven, and a Wallace ar- 
rangement from “Maritana” of the cho- 
rus, “The Lord is my Shepherd.” Lillian 
Winston was chairman of the committee 
in charge of this episode. 

Mrs. James Kantrowitz was in charge 
of the second episode which had to do 
with the “Egyptian Period” in three 
scenes. Jacob was personified by Clar- 
ence Fisher; Joseph by Harry J. Powers; 
Potiphar was taken by Miles McNally; 
Potiphar’s Wife by Virginia Safford; 
Pharaoh by Arthur H. Faust, a favorite 
musician, by Eugenie M. Harris. These, 
with slaves, dancers, wise men, retainers 
and chorus, played their parts with dis- 
tinction. 

The Roman period, constituting the 
third episode, was directed by Dr. Anna 
Helmholtz Phelan. Its four scenes pic- 
tured a Roman triumphal march, the 
vision of the emperors, the burning of 
Rome and the Bacchanalian revels at- 
tendant upon the invasion of Attila, the 
Hun, covering a period of about 500 
years. Parts were taken by James Grey, 
Charles Nelson, H. O. Berg and many 
others. The music assigned to this epi- 
sode was taken in large measure from 
Verdi’s “Aida.” 

The music of the fourth episode in- 


cluded the chorus, “To Palestine, the 
Holy Land,” arranged from Liszt’s “St. 
Elizabeth” conducted by Mr. Avery; 
“Then Up, Jesus Calls,” arranged from 
Pierné’s “Children’s Crusade” led by Mr. 
Baker, both to the accompaniment of the 
orchestra. The scenes were touching and 
beautiful. Harry Rubins appeared in the 
part of Pope Urban; Clarence Fisher as 
Peter the Hermit; Conrad Woerner as 
Stephen. Ethel M. Farnsworth was chair- 
man of the committee in charge. 
Barbara Bell was very successful in 
the part of Elizabeth in the fifth episode, 
picturing a dramatic perjod in English 

















Grainger Describes Chicago’s 
Seething Summer of Music 





N intimate and characteristic de- 

scription of Chicago’s summer mu- 
sical life is contained in a letter written 
by Percy Grainger, the pianist, to Henry 
T. Finck, music editor of the New York 
Evening Post. Mr. Finck reprints the 
letter in his Saturday music page as fol- 
lows: 

“The Chicago summer is delicious; 
mother feels and looks ever so well in 
it, and my work at the Chicago Musical 
College is as interesting as it is exacting. 
My days are all full of lessons from 


early morning on; my classes are 
crowded so the members of them are 
packed like sardines, and among my 
pupils are some eight or ten highly gifted 
artists, and all of my students are 
genuinely musical, and really advanced 
and interesting in some way or other. 
You know I gave a free scholarship, 
which was won by a most promising and 
highly gifted girl (from McKeesport, 
Pa.), Edith Friedman. Some fifty or 
sixty pianists had entered for this free 
scholarship, and these were boiled down 
to about thirty contestants in the semi- 
finals and finals, both of which latter I 
judged, together with Mr. Borowski, Mr. 
Raab and others. 

“As I sat listening to these players, 
most of them stunning pianistic material, 
I thought of you often and often, for 
the pieces they selected (their own 
choice in all cases), to do themselves jus- 
tice, were culled almost entirely from 
the ‘Henry T. Finck’ repertory. Wave 
upon wave of Liszt, Chopin, MacDowell 
and Grieg. Liszt and Chopin were about 
evenly matched and made up about two- 
thirds of the entire number played. The 
rest consisted very largely of Grieg and 
MacDowell, and MacDowell was the only 
American composer played by the con- 
testants for my free scholarship. In 
my private lessons, also, a great deal 
of MacDowell is brought to me, as well 
as several other Anglo-Saxon composers. 

“T have made a list of the works I 
have heard and taught during my first 
two weeks’ teaching at the college and 
find that among them are over one hun- 
dred works by English-speaking (Amer- 
ican, British, Canadian, Australian) 
composers, such as MacDowell, C. Scott, 
J. A. Carpenter, R. N. Dett, H. B. Gardi- 
ner, Howard Brockway, Daniel Gregory 
Mason, Grainger and others. Do you not 
think this a remarkable record for the 
first two weeks and a proof that the 
English speaking world of music is cer- 
tainly ready to-day, if not formerly, to 
embrace its own composers when they 
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history. Equally good was Harry Burtis 
as Richard I/I. The three scenes repre- 
sented the funeral of Edward IV, includ- 
ing the abduction of the princes; the 
coronation and death of Richard. The 
Gregorian II tone chant was sung by the 
chorus and very effectively. Mrs. Orren 
Safford was in charge of this episode. 

The sixth episode, epitomizing the 
American period, was arranged by Mrs. 
P. N. Oos. The assembly ball, the Bos- 
ton tea-party, Paul Revere’s ride and the 
surrender of Cornwallis were the four 
scenes. Elgar’s March, “Pomp and Cir- 
cumstance” was useful in adding its note 
of dignity and action to the formality of 
the colonial ball. A polka by Dvorak was 
also used. A. Wilwerding and Kather- 
ine Jeffries pictured the Governor and 
his wife; Herbert Allen was the Paul 
Revere; A. N. Mauren, George Washing- 
ton, and A. Ascher, LaFayette. The 
seventh and last episode stood for the 
modern period with “War for Democ- 
racy” establishing its key. Charles B. 
Rogers was in charge. 


The beautiful building which houses the 
Institute of Arts provided an ideal stag- 
ing for the performance. 


MARY JORDAN WEDS 
LIEUT-COL. CRESSON 
OF THE U. S. AR}Ty 





© Underwood & Underwo 
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Mary Jordan, the Contralto, in Her 
Array 





bridal 








Mary Jordan, the American cont?:|; 
who has gained distinction in both 
and concerts, was married on the ate; 
noon of July 30, in the Lafayette A: 
Presbyterian Church, New York | 
Lieut.-Col. Charles Clement Cresso, (| 
the Judge Advocate General’s Dear. | 
ment, stationed at Governor’s Islan 


are musicians of real genius? 

“One of my greatest pleasures in Chi- 
cago has been hearing the revised last 
movement which John Alden Carpenter 
has written to his concerto for piano and 
orchestra, which in its original form I 
produced in Chicago with Stock and his The 





Daughter of Dan Beddoe, Orato: io 
Soloist, to Marry 


engagement is announce ;! 
Gladys Dante Beddoe, daughter of |) 
Beddoe, oratorio singer, to James \ 
Vermilya of Halcottville, N. Y. Wee ' 
Vermilya is a graduate of Syricus ; 
University. 


orchestra, and which Stransky and I will 
introduce to New York at the Philhar- 
monic on Jan. 20, 1920. I am longing 
for you to hear this work. It is so truly 
melodic throughout, so genuinely Amer- 
ican in mood, so skilful and graceful and 
intuitive in treatment, and I delight at 
the thought of doing it with Stransky 
and his orchestra.” 


Miss Jardon Sang “Jahrzeit” First 


In connection with a controvers 
to who was the first singer to use in 
lic Rhea Silberta’s song “Jahrzeit,” 
Raftery issued a statement this week 
claiming the honor unqualifiedly fo 
Dorothy Jardon, the dramatic soprano 
the Chicago Opera Association. 
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The marriage is announced in France 
of Mary Gailey, violinist, known in New 
York, and Lieutenant Melvin F. Man- 
grum, of the 47th Infantry, U. S. A. 














@he David DannesMusir Courses 


NEW BUILDING: 157 EAST 74th STREET, NEW YORK 
David and Clara Mannes, Directors 


announce 


Special Advanced Courses in Piano, Violin, Cello, Singing or Organ, Lead- 
ing to a Diploma. 


Individual talent is so large a factor in musicianly performance that no attempt is made to 
define in years the work necessary to obtain this diploma. The requirements, however, are Com- 
pre hensive courses in Solfége, Musical Form, Musical History; a demonstration of intelligent Sight 
reading; a Recital Program artistically performed before a jury composed of musicians who are 
not members of the faculty. This program must contain one ensemble number for instrumental 
students, and for singers, one group of songs self-accompanied. 


CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION, 


ADDRESS SECRETARY. 

















KATHRYN 
LEE 


SOPRANO 


Just a Few Willow Grove 





Encomiums 
Kathryn Lee singing “la Marseillaise’’ 
Willow Grove on Bastille Day 


Miss Kathryn Lee won her audience at the start by a splendid interpre M 
tion of Vissi d’arte. Philadelphia Press, July 14, roro. 7 


Miss Lee’s voice is beautifully strong and flexible, capable of interpre: 
tion of the most difficult efforts. Philadelphia Evening Star, July 
IQTO. 


Patrons of the Park are particularly appreciative of the work of M 
Kathryn Lee who has won recognition by her artistic interpretatio: - r 
Philadelphia Sunday Dispatch, July 20, roto. 


Kathryn Lee’s singing has won her many admirers during her two wee! I 
engagement at Willow Grove. Philadelphia Record, July 27, roro. M 


ei 


Miss Lee interprets the most difficult music in a manner which has ad 
to a prestige already won. Public Spirit, Hatboro, Pa., July 10, roro 


Management: RAOUL BIAIS 
220 West 42nd Street, New York 
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-ONCERT GIVEN AT HIGH 
ALTITUDE ON FUJI YAMA 


Hear Music Above Clouds—Many 
Concerts By Native and ~ 
Foreign Artists 


‘KIO, July 17.—Ernest Kaai, the 
prominent musician and composer 
awaiian music, has arrived in Japan 
Honolulu, according to the Japan 
(/ ertiser. Mr. Kaai is on his way to 
Java, where he has a troupe of mu- 
ns. In the latter part of Septem- 
or the first of October, when the 
ract of the musicians in Java ex- 
._ Mr. Kaai intends to make a tour 
ring China, India, the Philippines 
Japan. 
1e above press predicts that the sea- 
son will be a banner musical season, with 
the unusual amount of talent at Karu- 
vawa. Katherine Campbell, already so 
well known and so popular a pianist in 
Japan, has been here for some weeks. 
Mme. Petzold, the song artist of Yoko- 
haa, has opened her house there. Later 
\r. Eicheim, the eminent Boston violin- 
st. who has come to the East to adapt 
Kkastern music to Western methods, will 
arrive With his wife. Then Mr. Podolsky 
Mr. Mirovitch, so well known in all 
cities of Japan, are expected to give 
east one concert there. 

jleen and Doris Woods, entertainers, 

mpanied by Mrs. Harry Woods, 
pianist, who have been touring the 
Orient, giving performances in various 
cities, are now staying in Korea, after 
having given series of performances in 
Vladivostok. They gave an entertain- 
ment at the French mines in Korea on 
Bastile Day, and two others were given 
at the Unsan gold mines on July 3 and 
July 9. 

Under the auspices of the Yamano 
Music House, at the Ginza, Tokyo, a 
remarkable concert is planned on the 
summit of Mount Fuji in the early part 
f August. Ten years ago this same 
plan was carried out with success at the 
same altitude, and this year also Mr. 
Nagai, now conductor of the Imperial 
Theater Orchestra, is to participate in 

concert with his company. There 
will be about a hundred musicians and 
music-lovers who are going to enjoy 
what they call “Alpine music” on that 
sacred mountain. Mr. Nagai was 
formerly conductor of the Japanese Mili- 
tary Band. His compositions and the 
service rendered by him in entertaining 
the public with his orchestra at Hibiya 
are dear to the memory of many Japa- 
nase. C. H. I. 





MUSICIANS TOURING KANSAS 


Organist and Concert Company Appear- 
ing Throughout State 


SALINA, KAN., Aug. 1.—George W. 
Barnes, organist and choir director of 
Christ Cathedral, Salina, has gone on 
tour through western Kansas with repre- 
sentatives of the Terry Music Company 
in song recital with a player piano. Mr. 
Barnes is also a baritone. 

following the resignation of E. K. 
Foster, of the piano department of the 
Wesleyan College of Music, Dean Cox 
announces the engagement of David Ny- 
vall, pianist, of Chicago, for the coming 
season. 

The Wesleyan Concert Company, con- 
sisting of Dean Cox, baritone; Ethel 
aw, soprano; Edna Beedle Spencer, 
contralto; Solomon Phillips, tenor; Da- 
vid Nyvall, pianist, and Melba Bern- 
hart, accompanist, is touring the North- 
west Kansas Methodist conference this 
mer. 
S. Howell, director of Salina Mu- 
pal Band, has opened a managerial 
fice in the Hub Building. 

Winifred Neptune, of the Chappell 
Musie Company, gave a children’s story 
hour Wednesday morning with stories 

on the Victrola. There were over 
children at this initial program, 

‘+h will be continued each week dur- 
the summer. V. B. S. 


Three Competitions for Ohio Composers 


Irs. Edgar Stillman Kelley, president 
f the Ohio State Music Teachers’ Asso- 
ion, which will convene at Western 
ege, Oxford, on June 15, 16 and 17, 
) has announced the following com- 
betitions for Ohio composers: The Ella 
May Smith Chamber Music Prize of 
$100; the Frank Seiperling mixed chorus 
e of $700 for a work not exceeding 
teen minutes in performance, and 
Arion Choir of Miami University 
\ubrey Martin, conductor) prize for 
rt choral work for women’s voices, 
a prize of $100. The competition will 
e May 1. Mrs. Ella May Smith, 
imbus, Ohio, is chairman of the pro- 
n committee in charge of the con- 
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Ferrari-Fontana Marries Cuban 
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Mr. and Mrs. Edoardo Ferrari-Fontana 


HE planets this season must be espe- 
cially propitious for musicians, for a 
great number of them have assumed mat- 
rimonial réles. The latest of these is 


Edoardo Ferrari-Fontana, former tenor 
of both the Metropolitan and Chicago 
Opera companies. He was married to 
Maria Esther Tallez, formerly of Ha- 
vana, Cuba, a niece of the Minister from 


that country to the United States. The 
tenor first met his bride during an Italian 
mass meeting when he offered his ser- 
vices as an interpreter upon learning she 
could not follow the speaker. Mr. Ferrari- 
Fontana was formerly the husband of 
Mme. Margaret Matzenauer, from whom 
he was divorced about six months ago. 
Police Judge Frank Boethner of Newark, 
N. J., performed the ceremony. 





Madison (Wis.) Well Provided with 
Recitals During the Summer 
Mapison, Wis., Aug. 2.—The chief 


musical event of the summer in Madison 
was a series of four organ recitals by 
Charles H. Mills, director of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin School of Music. Al- 
though meant for summer school stu- 
dents, the concerts were attended by many 
non-students, and they were an inspira- 
tion to all who came. The last program 
was made up of “request” numbers and 
contained, among other works, Hollins’s 
Concert Overture in C Minor, a lovely 
Serenata by Walstenholme, a Storm Fan- 
tasia by Lemmens, the Largo from 
Dvorak’s “New World” Symphony, and 
an interesting Fugue in D Major by 
Guilmant. The programs touched upon 
every phase and school of organ playing 


and amply demonstrated Mr. Mills’s 
complete understanding of his instru- 
ment. At different recitals he was as- 


sisted by Earle Swinney, Waldemar von 


Geltch and Olga Leaman. Other mu- 
sical events were a violin recital by 
Max Peterson and a song recital by 
Earle Swinney, baritone, and Olga Lea- 
man, soprano. 


Vera Curtis, Willow Grove Soloist 


Obliged to interrupt a restful vacation 
at Pidgeon Cove, Mass., Vera Curtis, of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, was 
soloist with the Leps Orchestra at Wil- 
low Grove, Pa., the week of July 27- 
Aug. 2. Miss Curtis has always been 
a great favorite there, this being her 
fifth season’s engagement, and during 
this last stay she strengthened her 
hold upon the patrons of these concerts 
by reason of the beauty of her singing 
and by her personal charm. After an- 
other short rest at Easthampton, L. L., 
Miss Curtis returns to New York to be- 
gin work upon program for the recital 
tour which she is to make prior to the 
opening of the opera season. 


' ized. 


SOPRANOS AS SOLOISTS 
IN TACOMA STADIUM 


Lucy Gates and Marie Rappold Reveal 
Marked Abilities as “Al Fresco” Sing- 
ers—Orchestra and Band Assist 


TACOMA, WASH., July 25.—The joint 
attraction in the appearance on the same 
program of the coloratura soprano, Lucy 
Gates, second soloist for the Stadium 
summer concert series, and William Jen- 
nings Bryan, guest of the city on the 
local Chautauqua course, drew Tacomans 
to their colossal open-air theater on July 
17. The midsummer concert attractions 
opened on June 14 with Mme. Schumann- 
Heink as soloist. Both singers, on va- 
rious former visits, had expressed a de- 
sire to sing in the great Stadium. Both 
at the close of each of the recent al fresco 
concerts expressed delight and apprecia- 
tion of the experience in well-nigh the 


Same terms. 

Miss Gates was accompanied in her 
beautiful and varied program by the 
Tacoma Symphony Orchestra and_ by 


Edgar E. Coursen, composer-accompanist 
of Portland, Ore. 

Appearing as the third soloist in the 
summer musical festival, Marie Rappold, 
American soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, delighted an audience 
of 6000 music-lovers at the Stadium on 
July 24. Supporting Mme. Rappold in 
her program was the United States Navy 
Band of forty-five pieces from the Great 
Lakes training station at Chicago, under 
the leadership of J. T. Kennedy. Promi- 
nent in the first group of songs sung by 
Mme. Rappold were two Puccini offer- 
ings. Gounod’s “Ave Maria” followed, 
while Bochelet’s “Chére Nuit,” sung in 
French, opened the second group, which 
included “Love’s Coming” and Fay Fos- 
ter’s “One Golden Day.” The conclud- 
ing number, “Oft Have I Seen the Swift 
Swallows,” displayed the splendid range 
of the singer’s voice. 

Following her Tacoma engagement, 
Mme. Rappold left for Chicago, where 
she will appear in concert, going then 
to New York, where she is to sing “Aida” 
in the open-air production of the opera 
at Sheepshead Bay. 

At the “Welcome Home” Song Fest 
held recently in Olympia, under leader- 
ship of R. D. McCarthy of Tacoma, War 
Camp Community Service director, an 
impressive feature of the program com- 
memorated the city’s service men who 
did not return. The parade of the 500 
soldiers receiving the welcome, led by 
the Camp Lewis First Infantry Band, 
was halted by the Mayor while city bells 
tolled eleven strokes, the number of the 
men missing from the ranks. From a 
baleony a chorus of fifty singers di- 
rected by Mr. McCarthy and accompanied 
by the band, sang as the parade again 
moved on, led by Major-General Johnson 
of Camp Lewis. 

A wedding, which took place at Camp 
Lewis on July 8, uniting Adelia Gesner 
and Lieut. L. H. Phillips, was of interest 
to musicians of Tacoma and Spokane. 
The ceremony was performed by Capt. 
William Fisher, camp chaplin. Mrs. 
Phillips is a talented violinist from 
Spokane who has taken part in many 
musical events in Tacoma. She is also 
the leader of a local orchestra. Lieuten- 
ant Phillips was bandmaster of the 39th 
Field Artillery Band, recently demobil- 
A. W. R. 


Outdoor Singing Three Times Weekly 
in Lancaster, Pa. 


LANCASTER, PA., Aug. 2.—Three com- 
munity “sings” a week is the record that 
Lancaster has set for itself in the past 
few weeks. Following the protracted 
spell of wet weather a community “sing” 
and band concert was given on July 27 
at Buchanan Park. Fully 3000 joined in 
the singing under the leadership of 
William N. Trost. The band numbers 
were given by Burger’s Band. On July 
29, 1000 children from the playgrounds 
of the city had a special part in the com- 
munity sing and band concert at the 
same park. An East End sing was 
given at the prison grounds last night, 
instrumental numbers being given by the 
Iroquois Band. a. oc 
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Musicin England During the War 


By Ernest Newman 
“The Chesterian” 














.~ the first months of the war we were 
all busy prophesying what would hap- 
pen to music when the conflict was over. 
Most people anticipated a great and du- 
rable spiritual awakening that would 
lead to our shedding all that was base 
and superficial in us, and the coming of 
a passion on the part of both composers 
and audiences for nothing but the ethic- 
ally highest and purest in music. The 
devil was sick, in fact, and so a monk 
would be. The devil having become well 
again, the devil a monk is he. Perhaps 
the war went on a few years too long: 
there was too much time for the repent- 
ance to wear off and for us to become 
our normal sinful happy selves again. 
We can see now that human nature has 
been virtually unchanged by the war: 
all that has happened is that we have 
had so many new experiences that we 
have almost unconsciously attained to a 
new standard by which to judge the old 
ones. We have learned that you cannot 
drive out nature with a fork. If German 
music falls pleasantly on the ear, a man 
can no more resist it than he can German 
wine when it falls pleasantly on the 
tongue, or the German landscape when 
it charms the eye. 

At first some people were inclined to 
overlook this simple psychological fact. 
They would fain have kept out all Ger- 
man music, from Luther to Reger. The 
motives of some of them were perhaps 
not quite above suspicion; they had goods 
of their own to sell, and they would have 
been less than human had they been 
blind to the commercial possibilities of 
patriotism in others. But the public as 
a whole was slow to respond. It could 


not help liking what it liked; and so it 
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insisted on having its Beethoven and 
Brahms and Wagner as usual, drawing 
a line, however, between the dead Ger- 
man composers and the living. Neces- 
sarily it was deprived of a good deal of 
its usual musical fare; and that was a 
very good thing for our public, for it 
had to turn to other quarters for its 
musical satisfactions. A quickened in- 
terest was shown in French and Russian 
music: this interest even extended, in 
some quarters, to British music. The 
1914 season of Russian opera and ballet 
had made Englishmen especially curious 
about Russian art. Sir Thomas Beecham 
produced “Boris Godounoff” in both Lon- 
don and the _ provinces—at first in 
French, then in English—and so did 
more to make our public keen about Rus- 
sian music in general than twenty years 
of mere literary propaganda would have 
done. Societies sprang up everywhere 
for the performances of the newer Rus- 
sian and French music: the newer Ital- 
ian music did not receive quite as much 
attention. The interest in all these for- 
eign products would have been still 
greater had it been possible to get some 
of the music over here more easily, more 
plentifully and more cheaply, or for the 
English publishers to reprint some of the 
older music for which we had been too 
long dependent upon Germany. The dif- 
ficulties of procuring the newest Russian 
work became in time insurmountable; so 
that our public as a whole unfortunately 
remained practically ignorant of Russian 
music as it really is now. Sir Thomas 
Beecham went on popularizing the older 
works by his vroductions of Moussorgsky 
and Rimsky-Korsakoff; and only the im- 
possibility of procuring a male ballet pre- 
vented him from giving “Prince Igor.” 
The service that the war did to music 
in this country consisted simply of giving 
our public a greater number of fresh 
experiences in four years than it would 
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have had in fourteen years without the 
It could not, as I have said, alter 


war. 
the constitution of anyone’s musical 
palate. One could no more like all 


French and Russian music indiscrimi- 
nately, for merely patriotic reasons, than 
one could rank all French or Russian 
novels on the same plane. The great 
thing was that a barrage had been put 
up against German music—a barrage 
through which only the best can hope 
to get in the future. In the old days, 
concert committees and the public were 
far too easily inclined to take anything 
that came from Germany without ques- 
tion: one remembers, for instance, the 
specimens of German mediocrity that 
Balling used to foist upon the Manches- 
ter public. German music is_ bound, 
sooner or later, to reappear in our con- 
cert rooms and opera houses. But it will 
no longer be able to swagger in simply 
because it is German music: it will be 
admitted only because it is good music. 
And, needless to say, our public will 
henceforth be equally critical of French 
and Russian and English music. It may 
like or dislike wrongly: but it will only 
take to what it likes. There will never 
again, one hopes, be any such uncritical 
acceptance of any nation’s music as there 
used to be of German music: we must 
listen to it all—friendly, neutral and 
enemy—with open ears and an open 
mind, and with the application of pre- 
cisely the same acid test to it all. In 
this way we shall receive the maximum 
of stimulus and run the minimum chance 
of again putting our taste in fetters, or 
even in leading strings. 

Things being as they were, we could 
not hope for any great new flowering of 
purely British music during the war. 
None of the actual war music amounted 
to very much, except that of Elgar. In 
other spheres the older men have well 
sustained their reputations—Elgar by 
his recent chamber music, Bantock by his 
Hebridean Symphony and his latest 
songs, Delius by his later instrumental 
music. John Ireland has strengthened 
his claim to be regarded as one of the 
most significant of our coming com- 
posers: he seems to be of the type that 
develops rather late, and no doubt the 
full revelation of his thoughtful person- 
ality has yet to come. Eugene Goossens 
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has quickly made a place for himself 
present he is a shade too cerebral: i| 
extraordinary ear and his brilliant t 
nic were mated with greater emoti 
power he would add a new chapte 
British music. Holst, too, has confir 
the good impression given us by 
earlier work: he has a personal imag 
tion and an independent style. The: 
a ferment among the younger men 
results of which we shall all await \ 
curiosity. The war has given our 
men a chance as orchestral and ope 
conductors that they have been pro 
to seize; and Sir Thomas Beecham’s 
tivities have done more than anyt} 
else during the war to raise the 
and quicken the pulse of the public’s 
preciation of music, especially in 
provinces. Everything is conspirin; 
give us that confidence in ourselves 1 
until a few years ago we so deplor: 
lacked. The biological probabilities 
that a great deal of fine talent has | 
wasted in the past through lack of 
proper environment for its developm: 
That environment should come now, \ 
our public weaned from many of its 
intelligent adorations, a quickened 
terest in other forms of music than (}y 
ethical or sentimental type to which bo: 
German and English music was too m 
inclined to run, and the clear proof t 
the capacity for music-making is not 
monopoly of any one race. 





La Forge-Bertimen Studio Recital 


In spite of the rain the studios 0! 
Frank La Forge and Ernesto Bertme; 
were crowded with guests for the { 
summer musicale July 19. Charles ( 
ver opened the program with the aria 
from “Ernani” and later sang a grou 
of songs, including the Ballade of Mous. 
sorgsky and Chevauchée Cosaque of 
Fourdrain. This young man has maid 
great strides, vocally and _ interpreta. 
tively, since his return from the Schu- 
mann-Heink tour. Edna de Lima sang a 
choice grcup of Grieg, which rivaled 
beauty a group of French songs whic! 
she gave later and of which she is 
splendid exponent. Delphine Marsh sang 
for the first time in these recitals | 
created a deep impression. Her rich co: 
tralto voice gives promise of great thing: 
in the near future. Mrs. Marsh wil! }: 
heard this winter in an AXolian Hall re 
cital. The young tenor Mario Rubinotf, 
whose style suggests Clémont, sang 
group of French songs, including “() 
quand je dors” of Liszt, and also a grou) 
of songs by Frank La Forge. The auid- 
ence refused to stop applauding unt 
Mr. Rubinoff brought Mr. La Forge to 
bow his acknowledgment. 





Musical Programs at Riesenfeld Houses 


The musical program at the Rialto last 
week included the overture to Weber’ 
opera, “Der Freischiitz,” and a numbe) 
from Victor Herbert’s “The Fortune Tel- 
ler,” played by the Rialto orchestra, (i- 
rected by Hugo Riesenfeld and Nat W 
Finston. The soloists were Martin Bre- 
fel, who sang “O Paradis,” from Meye! 
beer’s opera “L’Africaine,” and Sascha 
Fidelman, who played a violin solo, Sara- 
sate’s “Romance Andalouse.” The orga! 
solo, played by Arthur Depew, was th 
Andante from Elgar’s March, “Pomp « 
Circumstance.” At the Rivoli the orch: 


‘ 


tra, directed by Erno Rapee and Josep! 


Littau, gave numbers from Puccin': 
“Tosca.”” Emanuel List presented “Thi: 
My Thoughts,” by Meyer Helmud, a: 


Rosa Legeia was heard in “Involami, 


from Verdi’s “Ernani.” Prof. Firm 
Swinnen, on the organ, offered Jose}! 
Callaerts’s Scherzo in G Minor. 





Kaltenborn Orchestra in Concert 
Central Park Ma’'l 


Franz Kaltenborn and his orchest! 
appeared in concert on the Mall, Centr: 
Park, Aug. 3. 
certs made possible by the generos' 
of Elkan Naumburg. On the progr 
were numbers by Saint-Saéns, Lass 
Puccini, Beethoven, Moszkowski, Welv! 
Verdi, Mozart, Schubert and Aridi 
Justus Pfeiffenschneider was heard i 
trombone solo. The next and last of \!! 
Naumburg’s concerts for this season W!: 
take place on Monday evening, Sept. ° 
Labor Day. 


+ 


R. Blinn Owen Resigns Raleigh Post 
Go to Savannah 
R. Blinn Owen has resigned as direc’ 
of music at St. Mary’s School, Rale! 
N. C., and goes to Savannah, Ga., to tas 
charge of the music at Christ Chu 


one of the largest and oldest Episcop2! 
Mr. Owen, w'? 


churches in the South. 
has been very successful in his sc! 
and also in community work in Rale 
will have charge of the municipal ch: 
in Savannah, in addition to his duties 
Christ Church. 


This was one of the con: 
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Business Principles Applied to Art 
Will Give it a Higher Standing 


So Declares Charlotte Peegé, Boston Contralto—Why Singers 
Should Not Give Their Service Free—Lowering the “‘Ne- 


gotiable’’ Value of Music 

















STON, July 28.—An 
essay by Carl Van Vechten, entitled 
sic and Cooking,” advances the thesis 
all good musicians like to cook. The 
or cites numerous convincing exam- 

particularly among musicians of 

propensities, and we can now add 
her to his list after having called at 
Boston home of Charlotte Peege. 
ving unexpectedly, we found the 
e contralto engaged in the pleasant 


ime of peeling peaches for preserv- 


purposes. Reluctant to interrupt 


h an important proceeding, we settled 
elves comfortably next the refriger- 


1rsé 
u 


but feeling doubtful of our ability 


iscourse intelligently on the subject 
eaches (vegetable kingdom) we cast 


y 
4 


bout for a safer topic of conversation. 


An ¢ 


Is our 


irray of trunks and hat boxes gave 
cue; we “registered” curiosity 


méerning Miss Peegé’s summer plans. 


: L- 
WEEK 


‘irst I 


few 
replied 


am going West for a 
s’ visit with my parents,” 


Miss Peegé, ‘‘and then I shall be at Chau- 


vay 


no 


lestra. 
‘Boston to begin another season’s work, 
vhi¢e 
to keep me busy enough. 
‘ember, 


Sout 
] 


tal. 


} 


vitn 


me 
Whe 


that 


Fiauqua, N. Y., where I have been en- 
das 
month of August, and 


soloist during the 
where I am to 
with the New York Symphony Or- 
After that it will be back to 


contralto 


h from present indications promises 
Early in De- 
following a concert trip in the 
h, I shall give my first Chicago re- 

Between these dates I shall sing 
the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra, 
h will be my second appearance with 
orchestra. 


“While I am paring these peaches,” 


ontinued 


Miss Peegeé, acceding to our 


equest that the culinary activities should 
‘continue, “I think over all sorts of mu- 


sical 


problems, and when I cut out a bad 


speck from an otherwise good peach, I 


swish 
specks in the profession of music. 


{ 


vratis performances. 


of the bad 
One 
incessant demand for 


I wonder whether 


I could cut out some 


the 


hem is 


the time will come when artists will re- 


ISC 


to donate their services to enter- 


tainments in which every other partici- 


nant 
ALit 


eithe 


had 


receives his compensation. I am 
of course, referring to concerts for 


soldiers in the camps or hospitals, 
rr here or 
vere naturally 


abroad. All musicians 
only too glad that they 
something to give which the men 


eded. 
“What I object to is the type of so- 
lled charity concert to which tickets 


ire sold to the general public. 


The in- 


‘tigator of such a concert pays for hall, 


light 


ing, programs and every other item 


except the music, which is the real draw- 


ore 


card. 


By prevailing upon one or 
artists to play or sing for nothing, 


le is able to turn over to the charity a 
irge sum which appears as his contri- 


+ 


tT + 


ore 


Ivion, 


The artists have, as a matter of 
given their services as much if not 
for the benefit of the promoter of 


the coneert than for the cause to which 


rey | 
uey 


were supposed to be contributing. 


Art Loses Commercial Value 


“If the proceeding had no worse result 


1? 
ia 


——— 


this it would not be so serious, and 
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is singing 
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idge Crist, Cecil Burleigh, Wil- 
Leo Ornstein, Fay Fos- 
ilius Chaloff Sent 
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Lester, 





on trial 








entertaining 


the artist might console himself with 
the theory that virtue is its own reward. 
But there is a result which for the artist 
is as serious as it is insidious—it is that 
with every appearance of this kind, he 
loses just so much of his value, until 





Charlotte Peegé, Boston Contralto, at Home 


finally his sole means of livelihood has 
been reduced to a weak crutch. All the 
expense involved, all the years of study 
required to enable him to reach his pres- 
ent position, have lost the greater part 
of their value as a guarantee for the 
maintenance of his existence, and at the 
same time the chances of securing en- 
gagements for which he will be paid be 
come correspondingly fewer. In other 
words, people will not buy what they can 
obtain for nothing. 

“Musicians are also frequently asked 
to take part in affairs whose true char- 
acter is more commercial than philan- 
thropic, although the business side may 
be well camouflaged. Such enterprises 
are generally conducted by persons of 
considerable social standing, or are at 
least endorsed by them; and for fear of 
losing favor by refusing to give of their 
talent, the artists consent to appear—of 
course, for nothing. I know of an in- 
stance where artists were asked to sing 
at a fashion exhibit at which living 
models were used to display the gowns 


of an aspiring and enterprising cos- 
tumer. The money received from the 
sale of tickets was donated to a very 


worthy cause, and I am certain that, had 
a fee been offered, there would’ have been 
no hesitancy on the part of any artist 
worthy of the name who might have 
been engaged, to donate that fee to the 
charity for which the affair was given. 
I have no doubt that the models, who 
had to come from out of town, were paid 
for their services; the artists, however, 
were expected to sing gratis. The result- 
ing performance had decidedly the flavor 
of an ingenious advertisement for the 
costumer. 

“Artists are constantly asked to give 
their services at functions of all kinds, 
and perhaps it is because of their ac- 
quiescence, even though under silent pro- 
test, that the practice has become posi- 
tively obnoxious. I am afraid that there 
will be no end to this sort of thing until 
every musician places a commercial value 
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upon his art and adheres to the principle 
that if he is worth hearing he is worth 
paying. 

“T think it has been conclusively dem 
onstrated that when the manager of a 
concert has real money to spend, he very 
seldom remembers the artist who previ- 
ously played or sang for him for noth- 


ing. On the contrary, he engages the 
artist who declined the gratis appear- 


ance and who by being less easily se- 
cured has thereby become more desir- 
able. 

“If an artist desires to help some char- 
ity or deserving cause, let him insist on 
receiving his fee for his work and then 
present it himself. It is unfortunate 
that people seldom value what they can 
get for nothing, and- the business man 
who made a practice of giving his stock 
away would soon find it impossible to 
obtain his price for it. 

“After all, the concert performer has 
to live by singing or playing just as 
much as the printer by printing pro- 
grams, etc., or the florist by supplying 
decorations or the costumer by making 
gowns. The economic principle of sup- 
ply and demand applies to music as well 
as to peaches,” concluded Miss Peege, 
measuring out the sugar for her pre- 
serves with the nonchalance of the ex- 
pert, while we tried to appear useful by 
touching a match to the gas stove. ‘And 
business principles applied to art will go 
far in giving it the standing to which 
it is justly entitled.” C. R. 


Conductor Leman Shares Atlantic City 
Honors with Three Soloists 


ATLANTIC CITY, July 28.—It was a 
most distinguished audience that ac- 
corded Conductor Leman and his sym- 
phony orchestra a heartening reception 
in the Music Hall of the Steel Pier on 
Sunday evening. The numbers offered 
included Wagner’s “Rienzi” Overture 
and Liszt’s “Les Préludes,”’ as well as 
Grieg and Schuette numbers. Conduc- 
tor Leman’s readings were most laud- 
able, and the audience of 5000 was com- 
pletely won by his skill. Eileen Castles, 
soprano, was heard in a Verdi aria, and 
her voice proved to be of appealing qual- 
ity. Ralph Earrolle, tenor, sang Doni- 
zetti’s ““Una Furtiva Lagrima”’ with ease 
of manner as well as beauty of voice. 
In the duet from “Il Trovatore” both 
artists gave keen pleasure. They were 
recalled and compelled to repeat the num- 
ber. The “Hungarian Fantasie,” Pop- 
per, played by Ludwig Pleier, ’cellist, 
was performed in a most graceful and 
artistic manner, the audience insisting 
upon two encores. The program closed 
with Elgar’s “Pomp and Circumstance” 
March. a. ¥. &. 


D’Archambeau to Bring New Quartet by 
Luxembourg Composer 


Word has just come from Belgium that 
Iwan d’Archambeau, the eminent ’cellist 
of the Flonzaley Quartet, will sail for the 
United States from Bordeaux on the 
France Aug. 2. He will carry with him, 
as he wrote, no fewer than seven new 
string quartets, one of which is by Vic- 
tor Vreuls, the director of the Conserva- 
tory at Luxembourg. Mr. Vreuls, a Bel- 
gian and an old friend of the members of 
the Flonzaley Quartet, was a protégé of 
the late E. J. de Coppet, to whom he dedi- 
cated a “Poem” for violin and orchestra, 
introduced some fifteen years ago in Bel- 
gium by Eugen Ysaye. His Sonata for 
plano and violin, a remarkable work, 
made a deep impression in private circles 
when played by Mrs. de Coppet and Mr. 
Pochon in one of those unique “musi- 
‘ales” of the past which made of Mr. de 
Coppet’s home the sanctuary of chamber 
music in this country. 


Paul Morenzo Appears at Benefit Per- 
formance 


Paul Morenzo was one of the soloists 
at the benefit performance given under 
the auspices of the Thursday Hospital 
After Care, for the Governor Hospital 
and Children Crippled by Infantile 
*aralysis, at the Hollywood Hotel, N. J., 
on July 25. This was the second time that 
Mr. Morenzo volunteered his services to 
this worthy cause. He sang there the 
first time six years ago, just after his re- 
turn from Europe, and now, the second 
time, shortly after his return to New 
York from Canada. He was heard in the 
aria from “Boheme,” which aroused great 
enthusiasm among the large assemblage. 


GOLDMAN SEASON ENDING 


Three Concluding Concerts of Notably 
Successful Summer Inaugurated 


The closing week of the series of free 
concerts at Columbia University, under 
the direction of Edwin Franko Goldman 
and the New York Military Band, began 
on Monday, Aug. 4. The three conclud- 
ing concerts on Monday, Wednesday and 
Friday inaugurate the end of the most 
successful series of summer band con- 
certs ever given in New York. Each of 
the three programs will consist of the se- 


lections that have received the most ap- 
plause during the season. 
During its season of ten weeks the 


New York Military Band and its ener- 
getic conductor have achieved such an 
artistic success that many managers are 
now trying to arrange for a tour of the 
country. These concerts were organized 
by Mr. Goldman, who raised the neces- 
sary funds and assumed entire charge of 
the management. During the last six 
weeks there were more than 15,000 peo- 
ple in attendance at each concert and, 
in some instances, the audiences num- 
bered between 25,000 and 27,000. It is 
estimated that nearly three-quarters of 
a million people will have attended the 
thirty concerts. 

Plans are now being made for next 
summer, when the seating capacity will 
be increased to 30,000. Besides the three 
concerts a week at Columbia University, 
it is planned to give three additional con- 
certs each week in other parts of the 


city, probably in the more congested 
parts. Funds are now being raised for 


this purpose. 


Italo-American Association for Musical 
Art Formed 


Conspicuous among the new associa- 
tions formed in New York to promote in- 
ternational musical comity is the Italo- 
American Association for Musical Art, 
which will have on its committee many 
noted music patrons of New York. The 
names of Charles M. Schwab, Col. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, Jr., Thomas W. Lamont, 
George F. Baker, Frederick G. Bourne, 
James Byrne, Henry C. Frick, Robert 
Goelet, Clarence H. Mackay, George W. 
Wickersham, William K. Vanderbilt, 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., Henry P. Davi- 
son, George G. Haven and Otto H. Kahn 
are among the distinguished group. The 
first step to be taken to accomplish the 
purpose of bringing the two nations into 
closer musical harmoney will be the di- 
rection of a tour of the United States, to 
begin at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
in New York, of the celebrated Augus- 
teum Orchestra from Rome. 


Harriet Ware Gives Reception for Frank 
La Forge 


Mrs. Harriet Ware Krumbhaar _ re- 
ceived over a hundred guests at her sum- 
mer home in Plainfield, N. J., Saturday 
afternoon, July 26, in honor of Frank La 
Forge. Mr. La Forge brought with him 
two young artist-pupils, Mario Rubinoff 
and Charles Carver, who gave a program 
which called forth the utmost enthusiasm. 
The young men both have remarkable 
voices and interpretative gifts already 
highly developed. Florence Macbeth was 
prevailed upon to add two numbers to the 
program, one of which was “To a Mes- 
senger,” by Frank La Forge. Miss Mac- 
beth was in superb voice and delighted 
her hearers. 
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HAT the preference exhibited by the 

general public for a_ particular 
musical composition cannot always or 
often be explained on the ground of its 
comprehension of, familiarity with or 
affection for the contents of the work 
is a fact as regrettable as it is unfor- 
tunate. Frequently the popularity of a 
work is due to causes of a totally dif- 
ferent nature. Among these, inquiry 
will shew that the question of Title is 
especially prominent. Sometimes a more 


or less fictitious or misleading name has 


been bestowed upon a work on account 
of its general acceptability. More fre- 
quently, however, the designation has 
been assigned by some enterprising pub- 
lisher or pushing man of business with 
a view to increasing the sale of the com- 
position, A smart salesman may or may 
not know that it is an evil generation 
that seeks a sign. What he does know 
is that it is for the most part an un- 
intelligent and inartistic class that seeks 
a title. And as the latter class bulks 
largely in the constitution of the general 
public, he does his best to conquer this 
section of the community by the aid of a 
fetching caption. A thoughtful auditor, 
however, does not need this fictitious aid. 
Moreover, not only are fancy titles to 
musical compositions often objectionable 
in themselves, but occasionally (as we 
shall see later) they are misleading to 
the general public, while, when un- 
authorized, they are: most frequently a 
source of annoyance to the composer. 
Thus Schindler relates that, in 1816, 
when the publisher, Hoffmeister, pro- 
posed to Beethoven to issue a new edi- 
tion of his pianoforte music, the master 
conceived the idea of personally indicat- 
ing the poetic contents of each composi- 
tion by the prefixing of some title or 
explanatory matter. This project was 
never executed, and when a certain Dr. 
Iken of Bremen “ventured to draw up 
explanations and picture-programs of 
the master’s works,” Beethoven wrote 
protesting that “if explanations were 
needed let them be limited to the gen- 
eral characteristics of the composition.” 
When pressed for an explanation of his 
Sonata in D Minor, Op. 31, No. 2, known 
in certain circles as the “Dramatic” or 
“Recitative” Sonata, he is reported to 
have said, “Read Shakespeare’s ‘Tem- 
pest’.” And if general explanations were 
considered by him to be adequate for the 
satisfactory explanation of his works, 
what can be said concerning mere titles? 
Yet such titles have been given, in the 
case of the Pianoforte Sonatas, in two 
instances only, by Beethoven himself, in 
all other cases by more or less enter- 
prising publishers, discriminating critics 
or enthusiastic admirers. And as these 
titles have come to stay, the object of 
this paper will be to show how they orig- 
inated and to what extent they are justi- 
fied by the contents and character of 
the works to which they are prefixed. 
Concerning the Sonata in C Minor, 
Op. 13, now known by the title “Pathé- 
tique,”’ Carl Reinecke says that it is “the 
only sonata of Beethoven’s to which he 
himself has given a title.’ This state- 
ment however, is not correct, since, as 
we shall see later, Beethoven gave a title 
to his Sonata in E Flat, Op. 81. Con- 
tinuing, Reinecke says, “Even here, the 
adjective ‘pathétique,’ strictly speaking, 
suits only the first movement, and espe- 
cially the introduction—in some ways, 
perhaps, the Adagio, but the Rondo not 
at all.” While agreeing with the gen- 
eral tenor of Reinecke’s remarks, the 
facts of history shed little or no light 
upon the reasons which prompted the 
adoption of this title. The work was 
published by Eder, of Vienna, in 1799, 
under the title “Grande Sonate Pathé- 
tique pour le Clavecin ou Piano-Forte 
composée et dediée A son Altesse le 
Prince Charles de Lichnowsky par Louis 
van Beethoven.” According to evidence 
derived by Nottebohm from Beethoven’s 
sketch books, the Rondo was originally 


intended for the Finale of the third 
String Trio, in C Minor, Op. 9, No. 3. 
The fact that this Sonata, Op. 13, and 
the greater and later work in C Minor, 
Op. 111, enjoy the distinction of being 
the only pianoforte sonatas of Beethoven 
furnished with Introductions, is a fact 
more interesting than helpful in this con- 


nection. Indeed, as Sir George Grove 
says, “No clue to the title has been 
found.” Except, of course, the clue con- 


veyed by the inner meaning of the first 
movement. In the light of this explana- 
tion Beethoven’s title was no misnomer. 
Indeed, by its means, says Heinrich 
Germer, “to a greater degree, perhaps, 
than any other of the sonatas” this work 
has “grown in popularity,” because, de- 
clares the estimable editor, “Beethoven 
pointed out its character by the inscrip- 
tion, and so brought the music nearer the 
comprehension of every one.” 


Explaining the “Moonlight” Sonata 


The next sonata with a title is the fine 
work in C Sharp Minor, Op. 27, No. 2, 
“Sonata quasi Fantasia,” published by 
Cappi, of Vienna, on March 3, 1802, the 
last to be designated “pour clavecin ou 
pianoforte.” The work was composed in 
1801, and, as Sir George Grove remarks, 
is “fone of Beethoven’s most original pro- 
ductions, and is as widely played and as 
passionately loved as any of Beethoven’s 
pianoforte works.” It has been called 
the “Shaded” or “Leafy Bower” 
(Lauben) Sonata. The absurd title of 
“Moonlight” Sonata, by which this work 
is most widely known, was not bestowed 
upon it by a publisher, to the credit of 
that fraternity be it noted. “The foolish 
sobriquet,” says Sir George, “is said to 
have been derived from an expression of 
Rellstab, the critic, comparing the first 
movement to a boat wandering by moon- 
light on the Lake of Lucerne.” This is 
pretty bad, even for a critic, but there 
is a worse explanation from the senti- 
mentalists. The latter, as might be ex- 
pected, have made fine capital out of the 
dedication of the work to Beethoven’s 
pupil, the Countess Julia Guicciardi, for 
whom, they assert, Beethoven at one time 
entertained a hopeless passion. But 
hear the lady herself: “Beethoven,” said 
she, “gave me the Rondo in G, but want- 
ing to dedicate something to the Princess 
Lichnowsky he took the Rondo away and 
gave me the Sonata in C Sharp Minor 
instead.” Another instance of the 
fancies of the sentimentalists being shat- 
tered by the small shot of simple facts. 

The next sonata to be considered in 
this connection is the next in numerical, 
semitonal and regular opus order, the 
Sonata in D, Op. 28. Composed in 1801, 
published by the Bureau des Arts et 
d’Industrie, Vienna, in August, 1802, as 
“Grande Sonate pour le Pianoforte,’” 
and, as already stated, the first work to 
be so described, the sonata, according to 
Beethoven’s pupil, Czerny, was a great 
favorite with its composer, who very fre- 
quently played the popular Andante. 
The sonata was dedicated to Joseph 
Edlen von Sonnenfels, a Viennese ama- 
teur, whose memory is perpetuated by 
this work. The title, “Pastoral,” by 
which it is so generally known, was be- 
stowed upon it by Cranz, the Hamburg 
publisher. Here, we venture to assert, 
the title was appropriate and reflected 
credit upon the critical acumen of the 
donor. The frequent employment of 
pedal basses in all the movements, the 
simplicity of the syncopated episode in 
the first. movement, the quaint rhythms 
and naive melodies of the Scherzo, the 
major episode of the Andante, the 
“stormy” variation of the recapitulation 
of the principal theme of the latter, and 
the horn calls of the second subject of 
the Finale, all justify the remark of 
Ernst von Elterlein to the effect that 
“the Sonata always recalls feelings akin 
to those which works like the ‘Pastoral’ 
Symphony awaken.” 

Reinecke is less positive. “To Op. 28,” 
he says, “has been given the nickname 
‘Pastorale’ with neither more nor less 
right than similar designations con- 





ferred on some other sonatas.” But 
Marx is strangely and unreasonably 
hostile, declaring that “never has igno- 
rance exposed itself more absurdly than 
in giving this Sonata (who knows in 
whose brains the idea originated?) the 
name ‘Pastoral Sonata.’ This name evi- 
dently has reference to the first theme of 
the Finale. One might as well call Solon 
or Plato a writer.” This opinion is about 
on the same low intellectual plane as 
most of Marx’s other views on Bee- 
thoven’s Sonatas. When, as will be seen 
from the above quotation, a writer has 
not taken the trouble to ascertain the 
author of the expression he condemns, 
he cannot expect his strictures to be 
taken seriously. 


The “Waldstein” Sonata 


Allusion has already been made to 
Beethoven’s fine Sonata in D Minor, 
Op. 31, No. 2, sometimes called the 
“Dramatic,” probably because the com- 
poser once referred his admirers to 
Shakespeare’s “Tempest” as a clue to 
the meaning of the work. So we will 
next mention the master’s Sonata in C 
Major, Op. 53, composed in 1804, and 
published by the Bureau des Arts et 
d’Industrie, Vienna, in May, 1805. Asa 
slow movement to this work Beethoven 
is said to have intended his beautiful 
Andante in F (now published separately 
as Op. 35), but withdrew it at the sug- 
gestion of some friend, probably Ferdi- 
nand Ries, and inserted the present short 
Introduzione adagio molto in its place. 
To this work two titles have been given. 
In France it is generally known as 
“T/Aurore,” day-spring or dawn, pos- 
sibly in view of its commencement with 
what Elterlein calls “gentle tremblings 
in the tone-depths,” the reiterated chords 
which usher in the first movement, and 
the gradual increase in power and bril- 
liancy observable toward the “marvellous 
climax” of the Finale with its “jubilant 
thrills.” 

But in most countries this sonata is 
now known as the “Waldstein,” from the 
fact of its dedication to Count Wald- 
stein, “a young nobleman,” says J. S. 
Shedlock, the distinguished English critic 
who has so recently passed away, “who 
had been a guide, philosopher and friend 
to Beethoven during the Bonn days.” 
Concerning the same patron, who died 
in 1823, Dr. Wegeler remarks that he 
was the first, and in every respect the 
most important patron of Beethoven. 
_ It was he who assisted the young 
Beethoven in every way at Bonn .. . 
When Beethoven dedicated to him the 
great Sonata in C, Op. 53, it was a token 
of gratitude that had not weakened when 
he had reached maturity.” Here then we 
may leave this title, for although it was 
not authorized by the composer it will 


‘serve to perpetuate the memory of a good 


man and a faithful friend. 

The magnificent Sonata in F Minor, 
Op. 57, was composed in 1803, at the 
Hungarian country house of the Count 
Brunswick, to whom the work was dedi- 
cated, and to whose sister, Theresa, 
Beethoven was greatly attached. 
Schindler declares that the whole work 
was written “at a spurt.” This, how- 
ever, was quite contrary to the master’s 
usual method. We shall be on safer 
ground in agreeing with Sir George 
Grove that “nothing more impetuous, 
more poetical or more enduring ever 
came from his (Beethoven’s) pen.” 


Naming the “Appassionata” 


Concerning what Mr. Shedlock has 
termed “the appropriate publisher’s 
title’ given to this work—probably by 
Cranz—and by which it will probably 
be known for all time, opinions vary. 
Von Elterlein says, “The title, ‘Appas- 
sionata,’ seems nothing less than ex- 
haustive of its rich contents. .. . 
The first movement is a_ thoroughly 
dramatic psychological picture, and the 
feelings that pervade it are real, heart- 
felt experiences.” But, as usual, Reinecke 
is not so positive. He declares that “if 
one puts out of the question the middle 
movement, which shows no trace of pas- 
sionateness, it is indeed suitable.” Marx 
rushes in where Reinecke fears to tread, 
asserting that the fact that this sonata 
“leads us into higher regions” than the 
earlier works “has evidently come into 
the head of some piano hero or atten- 
tively listening music dealer, and imme- 
diately he has attached the appellation 
‘appassionata’ to this sonata. It is about 
as significant as to call Hannibal or 
Napoleon a very brave warrior ms 
Let us discard the name.” Fortunately, 
we venture to think, there is no prospect, 
present or future, of Marx’s advice be- 
ing extensively followed. 

The next sonata for our consideration, 
Op. 81a, in E flat, is the second of the 
only two to which Beethoven ever pre- 
fixed a title. It was published in July, 
1811, by Breitkopf and Haertel, under 
this title, “Sonate caractéristique: Les 


adieux, l’absence et le retour,” and 
dedicated to the Archduke Rud 
(1788-1831) who, according to Mr. S! 
lock, was “one of the master’s warn 
friends, and one of his most devoted 
mirers.” He was the nephew of 
Elector of Cologne, to whose Bonn ch: 
Beethoven and his father had once 
longed, while, as the son of Leopok 
Tuscany and Maria Louisa of Spain 
was the nephew of Marie Antoinette 
the grandson of Maria Theresa. H 
supposed to have met Beethoven 
1803-4, and to have become his pupil 

The circumstances which called 
fine work into being are thus related 
Heinrich Germer: “When Napoleon 
vaded Austria in 1809, and menaced 
capital, Beethoven’s noble patron : 
scholar, the Archduke Rudolph, fled w +; 
the imperial family to Ofen. Beetho ey 
gave expression to his sorrow at the 
parture in the first portion of this so: 
which bears the inscription, ‘The Fs re. 
well, Vienna, May 4, 1809, at the 
parture of His Imperial Highness, 
Venerated Archduke Rudolph.’ The 
scription of the other portions runs as 
follows: ‘The arrival of H. I. H. ky 
venerated archduke Rudolph Jan. }\) 
1810.’ Between the sketches of the | st 
portions are the words, ‘Farewe! — 
Absence—Return,’ which should fitly be 
given as titles to the separate move- 
ments.” Of course the sentimental sts 
have had “the time of their lives” over 
this work, reading into its strains a 
meaning of which the composer \as 
quite innocent. Reinecke sensibly says, 
“The work does not in any way treat of 
the feelings of a pair of lovers at part- 
ing and meeting again, as very man) 
suppose.” Here it is interesting to not 
that both Reinecke and Elterlein fall into 
the error of describing this work as ‘he 
only sonata to which Beethoven prefixe: 
a title, an almost unpardonable slip i 
the case of so eminent a musician as 
all know Reinecke to have been. 


@ * 


Story of the “Hammer-klavier” Sonata 


The last pianoforte composition we 
have to notice in this connection is the 
so-called “Hammer-klavier” Sonata, i: 
B Flat, Op. 106, another work dedicate: 
to the Archduke Rudolph. Commence 
in 1818, this sonata, the longest of the 
32, was ready for the press by March, 
1819, and was published in September 
of that year by Artaria, of Vienna. ‘The 
facts concerning the title are briefly 
these: About 1816, after Europe was 
recovering from the aftermath of the 
Napoleonic wars, a feeling of nationality 
arose among the German peoples whic! 
showed itself in a variety of ways, one 
particular way being the employment of 
German words (whenever possible) in- 
stead of foreign ones. Beethoven 
came affected by this craze, and gave 
instructions to his publishers that 
future in all his works the German word 
“Hammer-klavier” was not used to spe- 
stead of Pianoforte. The word really 
meant, in Viennese German, the key- 
board with hammers, in opposition to 
the clavichord and clavicembalo with 
tangents or jacks. Hence the title 
“Hammer-klavier” was not used to spe- 
cially denote the Sonata in B Flat, but 
was a title affixed to all the sonatas 
issued after this, viz., Opp. 101, 109 and 
110. The use of the term “Hammer- 
klavier” to especially distinguish Op. 106 
was, as usual, the work of some German 
publisher. It is, therefore, unauthorized 
and, which is far worse, it is misleading 
also. Marx says that this work has been 
called the “Giant Sonata,” and justifies 
this title (which has never become popu- 
lar) by saying that in this composition 
“a giant spirit exercises gigantic mem- 
bers.” Lenz, the Russian pianist and 
writer, a pupil of Chopin and Liszt, 
alludes to the Sonata in C Minor, (>). 
111, as “Sonate Testament.” Also, 
cording to Mr. Shedlock, the Sonata 1” 
E Flat, Op. 7, is known as “The Beloved 
One,” on account of its dedeciation to ‘he 
Countess von Heglevics, a lady to whom 
Beethoven was said to have been great!) 
attached. 

The only Beethoven Sonata, outside 
those for the pianoforte, which has re- 
ceived a permanent title is the Son ta 
for Pianoforte and Violin, in A, Op. 47. 
This is universally known as the “Kreut- 
zer Sonata,” from the fact of its dedica 
tion to the celebrated French violin'st 
Rodolphe Kreutzer (1766-1831). Kreut- 
zer passed through Vienna in 1798, o: : 
professional tour, and must then h:v 
made the acquaintance of Beethoven. 
was, however, eight years afterwa 
when the Sonata was dedicated to h 
and there is no record that he e 
played it. It was written for a conc? 
given in Vienna in May, 1803, and ° 
published early in 1805 by Simrock, 
Bonn. The Finale had originally 
longed to the Pianoforte and Vi 
Sonata in A, Op. 80, No. 1, while ‘he 
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movement and the variations were 

finished just before the concert and 
had to be played from Beethoven’s fear- 
fy] and wonderful manuscript. The vio- 
linjst associated with Beethoven on this 

sion was George Bridgetower, a 
mulatto, who after twenty years of pub- 
‘ic life in England made a continental 
sour and after this Viennese episode 
practically disappeared from the pages 
of musical history. The Sonata was 
oyiginally dedicated to him, and is also 

to have been commissioned by him, 
hut a subsequent quarrel with the com- 
noser led to the latter transferring the 
jedication to Kreutzer. Bridgetower 
was a notoriously conceited man, and 
Czerny records that “his gestures in 
playing were so extravagant and absurd 
that no one could help laughing.” In 


spite of this he succeeded in introducing 
a cadenza after the pause in the ninth 
measure of the Finale which elicited the 
rare commendation of Beethoven himself. 

Here we think, and probably our 
patient readers will agree, our task must 
be brought to a definite close. Some of 
the titles we have criticized have been 
considered suitable, others unsuitable. 
But at whatever conclusions we may 
have arrived in regard to this matter, 
we can only arrive at one conclusion in 
regard to the works themselves. And 
that conclusion, as Ernst Pauer so truly 
says, is that “Beethoven’s Sonatas are 
really the grandest and most perfect pro- 
ductions that the pianoforte can boast of, 
and may safely be asserted to surpass all 
other compositions for whatever solo in- 
strument.” Works of such a calibre as 


this need no explanatory titles since, in 
the musical world at least, they are 
literally “known and read of all men.” 


STRINDBERG PAYS RESPECTS TO WAGNER | 











i pee July 5.—In the course of 
A 


some desultory reading I have of 
late rum across passages relating to 
nusic, Which I cannot remember to have 

before, and therefore they may 
prove new also to your readers. Thus, 
in the second part of his ““A Blue Book,” 
August Strindberg devotes several para- 
vraphs to Wagner and Bayreuth: 

“I have praised the text of ‘Tristan’ 
because of its simple beauty, which re- 
minds one of Maeterlinck. But the 
musie of *Tristan’!! Consider this an- 
dante with the words: ‘Oh sink down, 
night of love!’ It is not only ugly, it 
And therefore it was admired 
and loved; and he who refused to spread 
incense before the demi-god was perse- 
cuted with almost religious fanaticism. 
With incomprehensible heedlessness they 
admire in ‘Tristan’ ‘In the silent night,’ 
which is simply one of Mendelssohn’s 
songs (Opus 20). Admired by the Wag- 
nerians, Who hated Mendelssohn because 


he wrote beautiful music. 


“The Swan Motive, regarded as su- 
premely fine by Wagner, and used by 
him a couple of thousand times—even 
when quite unsuitable—may be found in 
a Beethoven sonata by any one willing 
to look for it! 

“When later on the heathen composer 
seeks to get near Christian motives, he 
s unable in his haste to rebaptize his 
gods. 

“I think now of all the poor people, 
sacrificed on the heights of Bayreuth 
and strung up on the trees there. I 
would like to place a cross on poor Haus- 
lick’s grave even though weariness over- 
took him towards the end.” 

Poor, ecrabbed, nothing-if-not-pessi- 
mistic Strindberg! When “Tristan” is 
sung in Munich, winter or summer, in 
peaceful days, or almost in the midst 


of revolutionary turmoil, the house is al- 


ways sold out. And such, by the same 
oken, is the case with “Parsifal.” 


Ernst Possart, hale and vi» 
in spite of his seventy-eight or nine 
years, occasionally acts or recites at 
charitable entertainments, not long ago 
published a volume of autobiography, in 
which I found this reminiscence of his 
second New York engagement: 

On Sunday morning he was compelled 
to devote a couple of hours to answer- 
ing requests for his autograph, most of 
them coming, of course, from ladies, 
young and old. Puzzled what to write 
he finally hit upon these words from 
“Manfred”: “Sorrow is knowledge.” 
While engaged upon this task, his man- 
ager, Gustav Amberg, came into the 
room, and the following conversation oc- 
curred: 

“Hello, Mr. Possart. 
the day of rest? What’s that you are 
writing?” And he read: “ ‘Sorrow is 
knowledge,’ Manfred.” 

“What is ‘Manfred?’ ” 

“An English tragedy.” 


rous, who, 


Why so busy on 





“Drama—a play eh? By whom?” 
“Byron.” 
“Byron? One of the moderns?” 


“Director, please don’t detain me. The 
man’s dead a long while and there’s no 
business to be done with him; let me 
finish my work.” 

“Yes, but you are writing the words 
so often,” continued Amberg unconcern- 


edly. 

“T have written them more than three 
hundred times during the last five 
weeks,” returned Possart. 


“So, and probably most of the time 
for young ladies?” 

“Yes, probably.” 

“And you will continue to write them 
during the next twelve weeks.” 

“Probably! They are very convenient 
—only three words.” 

“Hum—therefore, towards the end of 
the season, about a thousand young en-. 
thusiasts will have received your auto- 
graph.” 

“Surely, if the mania keeps up ‘el 

“Well, then, during the last week of 
your engagement we shall give this 
‘Manfred’ at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, for my theater is too small to 
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contain all the possessors of your ‘Man- 
fred’ autograph who will be glad to pay 
admission in order to show their grati- 
tude to you.” 

“But, man, what are you thinking of?” 

“Oh, a brilliant idea! Goodby, Mr. 
Possart.” 

And he was gone, continues Possart in 
his “Autobiography.” What was I to do? 
In spite of my objections to producing 
Byron’s work amid the quite unsuitable 
scenic apparatus of the big opera house 
my enterprising manager insisted. We 
succeeded in engaging Walter Damrosch, 
and “Manfred” was given. Amberg’s 
expectations were fully realized, the 
house was sold out, and the young ladies 
attended in full force. If “Manfred” 
was even at that time successfully pro- 
duced in New York Schumann’s appeal- 
ing music and the excellent conductor 
“had no little share in the achievement.”’ 


* * * 


Hearing recently for the first time 
Bruckner’s “Eighth” symphony with its 
many inspired passages, and alas! its 
prolixity, I was reminded of the remark 
made by an English critic: ‘Bruckner 
is the George Meredith of music.” The 
“Eighth,” you know, takes a little more 
than an hour and a half to perform. 


JACQUES MAYER. 





The first refugee to be received at the 
Y. W. C. A. service center in Constan- 
tinople, which was opened last week, was 
a sister of Anna Pavlowa, the Russian 
dancer, according to a cable message, 
made public by the Y. W. C. A. War 
Work Council. 








VETERANS’ BAND IN MONTREAL 





Organization Composed of Returned 
Soldiers Begins Operations 


MONTREAL, CAN., July 30.—The Great 
War Veterans’ Band, an organization 
composed entirely of returned soldiers 
and sponsored by Lieut.-Col. Allan Me- 
Gee, gave its first concert here on Thurs- 
day in the magnificent McGill University 
Stadium. The program consisted prin- 
cipally of lighter pieces, all of which 
were heartily applauded by the big audi- 
ence. The band intends becoming a 
permanent organization and will dis- 
pense music during the remainder of the 
summer in different parks of the city. 
J. C. Prout is bandmaster. 

Ernest F. Kerr is returning to Em- 
manuel Church as organist. He has held 
this post before and was signally suc- 
cessful in his introduction of choral sing- 
ing methods. His duties begin on Aug. 1. 

Two popular local singers are rumored 
engaged. They are Victor Desautels and 
Cedia Brault. Miss Brault is at present 
in New York, where she is a protégét 
of Mme. Eva Gauthier, the Canadian 
concert singer. M. Desaultels is well 
known locally as a singer and as im- 
presario. Montrealers having enjoyed 
several operatic seasons through his ef- 
forts. R. G. M. 





Nathan Spector, known as pianist and 
composer, is spending his vacation in the 
mountains at Livingston Manor, N. Y., 
with his family, and has given a few 
recitals of his own and other composi- 
tions there with marked success. He will 
reopen his New York studio early in 
September. 









































“Tl tono fa la musica” 


HE tone makes the music! 


—Italian proverb 


So runs 


the old proverb, whose truth is attested 
by the enormous sums great violinists 
pay for their Cremonas, by the care with 
which master pianists select their instruments. 


So with your own piano. You will never 
attain complete beauty nor satisfaction from 
an instrument of mediocre quality. Develop 
your children’s talent through practice and 
study upon a piano that will attune the 
young ear to true harmony. Express your 
own musical aspirations through an instru- 
ment of perfect tone quality. 


In the Knabe you find an instrument that 
possesses that intangible quality we designate 
timbre in a rich, beautifully placed voice —a 


pure string tone that carries marvelously. 


“THE PIANO FOR A LIFETIME’ 


Uprights from $665 


Grands from $975 


Convenient terms arranged. Pianos taken in exchange 


nabe 
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DEUX PSAUMES POUR CHANT ET OR- 
CHESTRE. (Two Psalms for Voice and 
Orchestra.) By Ernest Bloch. (New York: 
G. Schirmer.) 


The two indubitably great psalms of 
Ernest Bloch, which were given at his 
orchestral concert on May 3, 1917, at 
Carnegie Hall, New York, have now been 
issued in editions with the orchestral 
partiture reduced for piano. The fact is 
important for musicians more than for 
vocalists, we should say. For these 
psalms are not for hoi polloi, and the gen- 
erality of those who receive heavy emolu- 
ments for making sounds laryngeal and 
pharyngeal are decidedly polloiesque. 

Mr. Bloch’s great psalms are set for a 
high voice; they were sung at the concert 
mentioned above by Melanie Kurt, for- 
merly a member of Mr. Gatti’s forces at 
the Metropolitan. But the vocal writing 
is not that which is intended for the aver- 
age dramatic soprano: it is writing that 
a great musical singing artist (we have 
some in such singers as Olive Fremstad, 
Marcella Craft, Greta Torpadie, Chris- 
tine Miller, Vera Janacopulos), and only 
such can encomvass. To sing these 
psalms the singer must first discard the 
idea that he or she is a soloist, the idea 
of making pretty sounds, the idea of be- 
ing applauded, and all the other things 
that accompany the regular life of the 
vocalist. Entering into this music with 
humility, with an appreciation of the 
fact that the singer is in these works but 
the servant of the composer, that to his 
creation all attention must be devoted, 
the singer can accomplish what Mr. Bloch 
has set down here in burning accents. 

I remember these two psalms very dis- 
tinctly—their gorgeous instrumentation 
and the gripping effect they had on me 
two years ago. And with that in my 
mind, I can make the piano reductions 
recall to me the beauty that is written in 
them so imperishably. Take the first one, 
“Snatched Away by Jahveh,” Psalm 114, 
with its impressive opening in the hollow- 
est D major that anyone has ever set 
down for eight measures.. Immediately, 
Mr. Bloch has the feeling impressed on 
us. It is an enthralling piece, this psalm, 
in the way in which voice and orchestra 
are treated to reveal the words of the 
great poet-king. And the climax at the 
close, after which the orchestra comes 
forth with a magnificent postlude, sum- 
ming up, as it were, the entire piece, is 
stupendous. One has but to study this 
music to know the genius of Ernest 

. Bloch. 

th. Psalm 137—known familiarly as “By 

prot Waters of Babylon,” but in the Eng- 

nee version of Waldo Frank “Reclined 

era’ the Waters of Babel”—is in a way 
woore difficult to understand. Yet it, too, 
contains things that we wish to treasure. 
The peculiar Hebrew feeling is reflected 
here most distinctly, a feeling at once 
classic and modern. Mr. Bloch has ut- 
tered the same kind of thing in his “Jew- 
ish Poems” for orchestra and also in the 
“Israel” Symphony. There are a warmth 
and fire in this psalm, plus an architech- 
tonic quality, that is overwhelming. To 
be sure, one has but a glimpse of the real 
psalms from these piano reductions 
which Mr. Bloch has prepared himself; 
to know them intimately one must see 
the orchestral scores. But at any rate, 
we must be thankful that even this has 
been revealed to us, for it enables us to 
get closer to the music, at least the out- 
line of the music, of one of the few great 
composers of our day—Ernest Bloch, 
whose utterance is as distinct as any we 
know, a personality in the present-day 
world of. indifferent musical creativity. 

It remains to be added that Mr. Bloch 
has set the psalms to French versions by 
Edmond Fleg, which versions have in 
turn been finely rendered into English by 
Waldo Frank. Both psalms bear the 
dedication: “A Edmond et Madeleine 
Fleg.”’ A. WALTER KRAMER. 

* *: k 
SONATA. By Blair Fairchild, Op. 43. 
A. Durand et Fils.) 


Blair Fairchild, the euphoniously 
named and musically prolific American 
composer, the gifted expatriate, once of 
Belmont, Mass., and Harvard, now in- 
dwelling at Paris, has put forth a new 
and interesting work, a sonata for violin 
and piano, dedicated to Samuel Dushkin, 
which demands respectful consideration. 
Mr. Fairchild is a lover of the Orient: 
we have his orchestral poem “East and 
West”; his song cycles “A Bagdad 
Lover” and “Les Amours de Hafiz” to 





(Paris: 


attest the fact. And while attached to 
the American Legation at Teheran he 
wrote his “Tamineh,” an_ orchestral 
sketch after a Persian legend, and col- 
lected and arranged Persian folk-songs. 
This fondness for the East is in a de- 
gree reflected in the new sonata, in the 
themes introduced by the violin. There 
are four movements; first a Moderato, 
flowing, its themal content well disposed 
and developed, planned for interesting 
sonority and elegance of effect. The 
Allegretto vivo which follows is very in- 
genious and attractive. Without a single 
suggestion other than an atmospheric 
one, and with no apologies to the “Peer 
Gynt” suite, it suggests an Arabian 
dance, with its dainty pizzicati and its 
more impassioned lyric moments: the 
section poco pi mosso, in five-four time, 
to be “well sung,” is very engaging, and 
the A tempo reversion to the first theme 
(P. 17), before the close, is admirabfy 
handled. The Quasi adagio third move- 
ment has rich tonal beauty, harmonic 
variety and color to recommend it; while 
the final movement, Molto allegro, in 
seven-quarter time, beginning pp and 
carried along with bravura and energy 
to a ff climax, fittingly caps the work. 
The Parisian publisher has issued the 
work in one of those editions perfect in 
detail, for which he is known. Print, 
paper, etc., are superb. Yet will Mr. 
Fairchild’s Sonata be largely played 
here? Like so much modern music, the 
real musician who is in sympathy with 
the more advanced trends of the time, 
and who can appreciate their influence 
in the creation of more subtle and elab- 
orate aspects of tonal beauty will enjoy 
this work. But, after all, those whose 
sense of appreciation has been thus de- 
veloped are but few compared to those 
who walk the straight and narrow dia- 
tonic path and eschew the broad impres- 
sionistic meadows of modern chromatic- 
ism. 
* * x 
“IMPROVISATION.” By Gustav Saenger. 
(New York: Carl Fischer.) 


Every now and again some composer 
writes an improvisation or a rhapsody 
for some one or another instrument and 
because he, the creative artist, is not 
sufficiently at home in its playing tech- 
nique presents the interpreter with dif- 
ficulties and problems hard to overcome 
and solve. This reproach does not apply 
to Gustav Saenger. Himself an accom- 
plished violinist, with a valuable list to 
his credit of original compositions and 
transcriptions for his instrument, his 
work is always effective, both in the 
musical and the more purely violinistic 
sense. This new Improvisation in D 
Minor, for violin and piano, dedicated to 
Richard Czerwonky, is a case in point. 
It is a brilliant, tuneful bravura piece, 
with plenty of color and movement, and 
deserves its title because of its fresh and 
spontaneous themes. A passionately ex- 
pressive middle section, which offers fine 
opportunities for violin bel canto, pre- 
cedes the return of the first theme and 
the dashing furioso climax which caps 
the work with an effective close. Mr. 
Saenger’s “Improvisation” will make its 
way on its own merits, for they are thoze 
which violinists can appreciate. 

* * * 


“THOU ART THE NIGHT WIND.” By 
Harvey B. Gaul. ‘‘In the Homeland Far 


Away.’’ By Charles Huerter. ‘‘Life, Love 
and You.’’ By Charles P. Scott. ‘‘Lilac 
Time.” By William C. Steere. (Boston: 


Oliver Ditson Co.) 


The first of this group of new songs, 
Harvey B. Gaul’s “Thou Art the Night 
Wind,” is a choice bit, an encore song 
of twenty-eight measures set to the Eng- 
lish version of one of those little poems 
of seven lines of which the Japanese are 
so fond. The song is published for high 
and for low voice, and its melody is 
simple and direct to match the idea of 


Shega Obata’s verse: it is also singable. 


and spontaneous. What more can one 
ask of a song of its type? Mr. Huerter 
is once more guilty of seductively glori- 
fying the obvious in his “In the Home- 
land Far Away.” It is one of those 
songs which make a well-directed drive 
on the average human being’s weakness 
for simple, saccharine euphony in tune, 
and soft sentimentality in idea. Mr. 
Huerter does this type very well indeed, 
and where higher-browed Sauls of com- 
position probably sell no more than 
“thousands” (or should we say hun- 


dreds) of their songs, this musical David 
undoubtedly gets rid of—more or less— 
his “tens of thousands.” This ‘Home- 
land” song is put forth for high and 
medium voice. Charles P. Scott cheers 
us with a song of optimism in a setting 
of James Thompson’s “Life, Love 
You.” It is a broad melody set off by 
harp arpeggios in the accompaniment; 
“With a golden joy in a silver mirth, 
Thank God for life, Thank God for life!” 
is its burden. It is a good song—vig- 
orous, well climaxed, and carries a mes- 
sage of cheer at a time when with high 
prices, taxes and an Article X, life 
hardly seems worth while. The song is 
issued in two keys, for high and medium 
range. “Lilac Time” is one of Alfred 
Noyes’s happiest lyrics, and William C. 
Steere seems to have found just the 
melody to express it. We know graceful 
song versions of this text by others, but 
personally our preference inclines to this 
latest effort. It is not—it should not 
be, this song of Mr. Steere’s—a big song: 
but the note of springtide tenderness, 
of lilac fragrance in the spring night, 
which Noyes’s lines make so vivid, is 
charmingly expressed. And hence this 
song is sure to be sung. 
* *« * 


“AMARYLLIS,” ‘‘Morning Song.” By Frank 
Bridge. (London: Winthrop Rogers, Ltd.) 


Frank Bridge had the honor, not long 
since, of being mentioned in an article 
by G. Jean-Aubry in the Musical Quar- 
terly of April last, as one of the “six 
talented composers whose _ arbitrary 
union forms what one might call the 
Modern English School.” The composer’s 
“Amaryllis,” for violin and piano, is 
hardly enough to justify his inclusion in 
M. Aubry’s group. On the other hand, 
his contributions to chamber music, his 
trios, his quintet, and his sonata for 
‘cello and piano have established his 
right to be thus classified. ‘Amaryllis,” 
too, if merely fluent, gracious and not 
highly significant, is yet charmingly 
made and full of violinistic effect. And 
the “Morning Song,” for violoncello and 
piano, is really fine: it is modern in feel- 
ing, abounds in rich contralto sonorities 
for the string instrument, and an apt 
and musicianly use of sustaining chords 
in the accompaniment supplies the proper 
atmospheric ambient for the melody. 
’Cello melodies are only too apt to run 
the gamut of the sobbing and obviously 
sentimental—the nature of the instru- 
ment almost encourages this’ trend. 
Hence a song for the deeper strings that 
has character and virility, like this by 
Mr. Bridge, is well worth noting. 

ok ok * 


“FEAR NOT THOU,” “The Wilderness.” By 
Walter E. Young. (Boston: Arthur P. 
Schmidt Co.) 


These two sacred songs have a some- 
thing which many another may envy; 
they have a quality often alluded to yet 
seldom realized in church music—they 
are devotional, truly devotional in every 
sense of the term. The texts of “Fear 
Not Thou” and of “The Wilderness” are 
both from Isaiah. They are not volcanic 
outbursts of the Prophet’s wrath; but 
breathe the promise of blessedness, the 
assurance that “sighing and sorrow shall 
flee away”; and Mr. Young in his music 
carries out these ideas, and gives them 
that flavor of genuine piety in tone which 
must be felt to carry conviction. They 
are simple in melody, diatonic in har- 
monization; yet their euphony is as 
honest as it is assonant, and musically 
they are well written. In a doubting 
world, in which profane music from al- 
most every point of view exceeds the 
music of the Church in variety of in- 
terest and color, songs such as these 
“render unto God that which is God’s” 
with whole-souled piety and an engaging 
if limited quality of charm. And it is 
for this reason that they achieve real 
excellence of their type that Mr. Young’s 
songs deserve the favor they most prob- 
ably will enjoy. “Fear Not Thou” is is- 
sued for high and medium, “The Wilder- 
ness” for high and low voice. 

* ok 


“FIVE PIECES IN THE FIRST GRADE,” 
“Five Pieces in the Second Grade,” ‘‘Four 
Pieces in the Third Grade.’’ By Mana- 
Zucca. (Boston: Boston Music Co.) 


Easy teaching pieces for the piano are 
not exciting for the reviewer, yet they 
serve a useful purpose and recall the 
fact that everyone who plays piano has 
used them at some early stage of the 
game. These three books of pianistic 
fledglings are really good of their kind. 
The pleasing little titles are justified in 
simple tone successions which carry out 
their suggestions, and if we are to judge 
by the dedications, their talented com- 
poser has invented them for various in- 
dividual pupils of her own. Since most 
beginners have the same kinds of faults 


and — 


and lapses, these little numbers w 
all probability prove to be as appli 
to the pupils of other teachers a 
those of the composer. “Five Piece 
the First Grade,” though as reg 
their invention quite original, have 1 
of the quality and attractiveness o 
old set by Spindler which had a de 
vogue in days gone by. The “Five P 
for Second Grade” lay stress on ele 
tary finger-play. In the “Four P 
for Third Grade” we find, as is nat) raj 
greater musical interest, more © |»; 
“Sunshine” and “The Rainbow,” “] 
ing Clouds’—a pretty lyric fancy fo 
the left hand with passage-work in th 
right—“Summer Rain” are all na up. 
studies in miniature that the young p jpjj 
can play with profit. . 
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DEUX ETUDES (No. 1 
‘“‘Kobolds’’). By Gabriel 
A. Durand et Fils.) 


‘“‘Nalades,” fh 2 
Groviez. (Poris 


The French composer and condu ‘to; 
who accompanied Henri Marteau as «| 
pianist when the latter toured Eure, 
and who was for ten years professo. o/ 
piano at the Paris Schola Cantorim, 
should be tolerably well qualified to w vite 
two piano etudes “of transcendant if. 
ficulty,” to quote their sub-title. His 
etude “Naiades” has been inspired by a 
line of Pierre Louys, which pictures these 
wild women of ancient Greece dray\ 
long-stemmed water-lilies from 1 
depths. It is written in double-n: te. 
the tempo is a moderate allegro, an 
the ingenious disposition of success 0); q 
of right-hand thirds, of thirds / 
fourths, and trills against left-! 
melodies the composer has secured er al 
lovely and delicate water-music effects, if 
which cannot help but prejudice th | 
player, even though he knows no myth 
ogy, in favor of the creatures wh 
name supplies the title of the piece. Thy 
second etude, “Kobolds,”’ is an octay 
study. Paul Verlaine has written 
line which tells of these gnomes show- 
ing up in the “black grass.”’ The pi 
is very effective, very difficult and fu 
of brilliant possibilities. Perhaps be- 
cause it leaps from gnome to gnome, 0: 
Kobold to Kobold, rather, in its progres 
sions, it is fuller of chromatic color an) 
interest than that famous diatonic octay 
study which every pianist knows— kv 
lak’s ‘From Flower to Flower.” 

















* * 





“FIVE SILHOUETTES.” By John Marte 
(Boston: Boston Music Co.) 


The “Five Silhouettes” for the 
which John Martel has written, 
for a very happy working-out of an w 
conventional idea. A paragraph on ¢! Fa: 
page preceding the music, beneath 
dedication “To H. H.,” supplies the k 
to the titles of the numbers and w! 
they imply “. . and on the fai 
wall, centered over the large old-fa- 
ioned settle, there hung five little ova 
frames, each holding the sharp, bla 
shadow of a woman’s profile (they «) 
prettily introduced en silhouette again: 
the lavender and green of the cove! 
— quaintly dressed curls, once soft 
and shining; lips that had known the 





plat 


stal 


warmth of a _ kiss profiles 
women who were my ancestors, w! 
joys and sorrows I inherited; mut 
puzzling shadows on a faded wa! 


Where this suite of piano pieces is 
perior to so many similar ones issu 
is in its fine and delicate quality of i” 
aginative appeal. “Barbara,” the [irs 
silhouette, is cast in the form of 
gavotte, as an Allegretto molto gra: 
Yet the gavotte, as a rule, is a hap! 
cheerful dance form. Here the forma 
outline is simply used to convey t! 
gentle melancholy of a joy that has va! 
ished, by means of deft and entire 
natural harmonic touches that estas’ 
its mood. “Flora,” too, a slow walt’ 
is haunted by. a spirit of tender 
sonance that calls up some gentle 
leted charmer of hoop-skirt days: a 
the waltz serves only as a graceful 
dium for the presentation of the 
trait. “Virginia,” played Adagiett 
semplicita, has an occasional lilt of 
copation and melodie inflection that 
up the South before the Civil V 
touches, delicate and gracious, that 0’ 
line the picture. A quite lovely 
“Sylvia,” two pages, is the next port: :" 
a placid singing andantino moveme! 
six-eight time. “Angelica,” whose | 
profile completes the group, appea: 
a passionate andante movement whi 
warm and colorful, and has a middl 
tion with a left-hand melody of \ 
individual charm. <A_ suite of | 
pieces like this group of “Silhous 
whose inspiration is real, which a 
to the finer musical sensibilities. 
| 





which reflect poetic impressions wit! 
beauty and subtle charm, dre non 
frequent. They deserve the apprec . | 
of all who are able to rise above an °°) 
enjoyment of the obvious. ?. 
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‘Alfred Pochon and His Family at Lake Placid, N. Y. 





From Left to Right, Erica Pochon, 


Mr. Pochon, Rolfe Pochon, Alfred Pochon, Jr., Virginia Pochon and Mrs. Pochon 


T has been said that artists are often 
] one-sided, but this reproach can cer- 
tainly not be addressed to Alfred Pochon 
~f the Flonzaley Quartet. Besides the 
technique and musicianship which make 
him, as somebody remarked, “the king of 
the second violinists”; besides his peda- 
yogical faculty which caused him to be 

nown as an excellent teacher at the 
Brussels Conservatory, at an age when 
his chums were still schoolboys, and be- 
sides an uncommon talent for composi- 
tion, which has manifested itself recently 
jn a Prelude for piano, striking enough 
to win the admiration of critical Ernest 
Bloch; in one word, besides the most bril- 
Jiant gifts inherent in his art, Alfred 
Pochon has a keen interest in the “human 
and a real passion for sports, 
many of which he cultivates with great 


i ” 
mnngs 


Mountain climbing and shooting in his 
native Switzerland were the first steps in 
his career as a sportsman, followed soon 
after by tennis and motoring. To the 
Adirondack Mountains, and especially to 
Lake Placid, he owes his expertness in 
the game of golf; while it was in Vir- 
ginia, on the back of his wonderful “Sul- 
tan,” a royal gift of his father-in-law, 
that in a few months he developed in- 
trepid horsemanship. Swimming and 
‘anoeing complete the list of his athletic 
talents. 

But the sport of sports for the last two 
years has been—his family, and the 
greatest fun in the world is his playing 
with Alfred Pochon, Jr., who, according 
to his father, is the most intelligent, 
handsome, well-educated, musical, refined 
and shrewd six-months-old boy who has 
yet appeared on the face of the two hemi- 
spheres. 





DAN BEDDOE JOINS FACULTY 
OF CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY 


Famous Oratorio Singer Replaces 
Dr. Lulek as Specialist in 
Voice Building 


EW YORK is to lose one of its best 

4. singers and voice teachers to the 
Middle West when Dan Beddoe assumes 
the position, for which he has just been 
ngaged, on the faculty of the vocal de- 
partment of the Cincinnati Conservatory 
f Music. The famous conservatory has 
alled to it a tenor who has enjoyed for 
more than a decade a national reputation 
“san oratorio singer of high rank. And 
ne call has been so insistent that Mr. 
Beddce, in answering it, leaves his New 
ork class, his positions as tenor soloist 
«t Temple Beth-El and at Grace Protest- 
int Episcopal Church, where he has sung 
for nine years; also his connection as 
enor soloist with the musical activities 
‘Columbia University. Mr. Beddoe is 
held in high esteem in Cincinnati, where 
he has been heard not only in recital, but 
tree times as principal tenor soloist at 
the Cincinnati festivals, and many more 
‘S soloist with the Cincinnati Symphony 
rchestra when Van der Stucken, Sto- 
Kowski and Kunwald were its conductors. 
[he pathway of Mr. Beddoe’s career 
fads back from his present position to 
days when he sang alto in a church 
‘oir in Wales and entered the competi- 
‘ons of the Ejisteddfods in his district. 
hose early successes of the boy singer 
‘ere the preliminaries to the career that 
ai in America. For Mr. Beddoe is a 
ad in-America singer. It was in Cleve- 
and that he began his studies, with John 
iderner, and in Pittsburgh that he con- 
Nuel them with T. J. Davies. In the 
Pormeor city he entered upon his career as 
‘church singer in St. Paul’s Episcopal 
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Dan Beddoe, New York Tenor, Who Goes 
to Cincinnati to Head Faculty of Cin- 
cinnati Conservatory 

Church, and in the latter he pursued it 

in the English Lutheran and Shadyside 

Presbyterian churches. 

Mr. Beddoe’s first oratorio and recital 
successes came to him in self-managed 
engagements out of Pittsburgh.  Ulti- 
mately he came to New York, finishing 
his studies with H. Howard Brown and 
with the distinguished American oratorio 
authority, Dr. Arthur Mees. Later he 
went to England, singing in London and 
many other cities of the United Kingdom, 
and coaching with Arthur Fagge of the 
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Iondon Choral Society and Allan Gill of 
the Alexander Palace... His fame as an 
oratorio singer has been won in the inter- 
pretation of all the great tenor parts in 
this form, with the leading choral organi 
zations of the United States and Canada, 
and in the creation in America of a num- 
ber of tenor parts in the newer composi- 
tions. These creations include the leading 
role of Strauss’s “Taillefer,” with the 
New York Oratcrio Society; the leading 
role in Converse’s “Jcb,’ at the fiftieth 
anniversary of the first Worcester Festi- 
val, and last year the tenor part of 
Elgar’s “Spirit of England,” first sung 
in this country by the Columbia Univer- 
sity chorus. 

The one-time choir boy of Wales has 
appeared in the principal cities of forty- 
one States, singing as chief tenor soloist 
at practically all the famous American 
musical festivals. He has filled innumer- 








able engagements in recital, and has been 
engaged as soloist by every important 
American symphony orchestra. He has 
sung in the Beethoven Ninth Symphony, 
under Mahler, with the New York Phil- 
harmonic, and under Fiedler, with the 
Boston Symphony. He sang the role of 
Parsifal in the concert version of the 
score, When Walter Damrosch presented 
it with the New York Symphony before 
its American stage premiere. 

Mr. Beddoe leaves New York at the 
end of August to take up his Cincinnati 
duties at the opening of the Conserva- 
tory’s fall term, Sept. 8. He goes as a 
Specialist in voice building, succeeding 
Dr. Fery Lulek, who has been at the Con- 
servatory for seven years and is about to 
begin teaching and concert work in New 
York. Mr. Beddoe’s schedule will permit 
him to fill a limited number of oratorio 
and recital engagements next season. 














No Wine ? Eh Bien! French Artists 
Won't Sing in New Orleans Opera 














EW ORLEANS, 
calculations of 


the 
Orleans 


July 27.—In 
the New 
French Opera Association there have en- 
tered hitherto only the questions of a 
sufficient subscription, adequate talent in 
the personnel of the company (which is 
traditicnally termed “troupe” here), the 
repainting of the historic French Opera 
House, and the grouping of foremost 
citizens interested in the maintenance of 
the institution. But from an unexpected 
quarter comes now a warning. All 
negotiations halt before a formidable 
impasse. 

Louis Verande, the impresario, now in 
Paris looking critically over the vocal 
mart, courted hitherto by artists eager 
to be heard in the Franco-American city 
of New Orleans, is in a predicament that 
one knows not whether to call humorous 
or tragical. 

M. Verande had chosen his artists well, 
but subject to changes if he happened to 
hear voices that suited him better. Sig- 
natures were about to be affixed. The 
Opera Association eagerly awaited cable- 
grams. But they didn’t expect the mes- 
sage they received. The foreign artist 
knows, as we do, that air is essential to 
life. Water....notso necessary. WINE? 
Absolutely so. Does New Orleans import 


I'rench wines? 
WHAT!!! 
Yes, there 


Or Californian, perhaps? 
Prohibition. ...what is that? 
is such a word; it means 
“défendre,” “prohiber,” “ce qui empéche” 
—but “empeéche” what? It was impos- 
sible to make them understand. THERE 
WOULD BE NO WINE? It was to 
laugh. How could one live three months 
without anything to drink? WATER? 
Yes, to bathe; but what to drink? Would 
a management jeopardize the career, the 
existence itself, of an artist by encourag- 
ing the growth of frogs in the estomac? 
So this is the crux of the situation. 
After months of labor on the part of M. 
Verande, of Harry Brunswick Loeb, of 
bankers, merchants, the cognoscenti, 
there is a serious tie-up. All New Or- 
leans looks toward Washington, as the 
Mohammedan to the East. Those who 
have understanding of the French artist 
can appreciate the difficulty threatening 
the management as well as the conster- 
nation and despair of the artist. The 
Mississippi is the vastest of streams. 
Sut the filtration plant, which is the 
modern improvement of which New Or- 
leans is proudest, whereby the turgid 
river is made palatable, is never a point 
of inquiry or visit by the foreign artist! 
Hine ille lacrymex! 
nm. FP. &. 





TO FORM GREAT CIVIC 
CHORUS IN BALTIMORE 


Mayor Broening and Director Huber 
Arrange to Organize New Munici- 
pal Organization 

BALTIMORE, Aug. 3.—Plans for the 
forming of a municipal choral society 
were announced this week, the project be- 
ing the outcome of a discussion which 


Mayor Brceening had with Director of 
Municipal Music Frederick R. Huber. 
After a survey of the available vocal 


talent in the community, the Mayor in- 
dorsed the suggestion, which had come 
from the music-lovers of the city. This 
chorus will number, as estimated, about 
600 voices. Mr. Huber is <onfident that 
the voice material] is such that the chorus 
will eventually bring recognition to the 
city, as has the Baltimore Symphony Or- 
chestra, which enjoys wholesome munici- 
pal support. Two or more concerts would 
be attempted with the co-operation of the 
Baltimore Symphony Orchestra, one con- 
cert to be during the Christmas week. 
The conductor should be a Baltimorean, 
it is believed, and there are said to be 
several men of sufficient training and 
ability for that position. 

The hope is expressed by Mr. Huber 
that this Ba'’imore chorus would offer 
opportunity for a local patron of music 
to stimulate local musical creative genius 
by establishing a fund for an annual 
prize for original work, as has been ini- 
tiated at Norfolk, Conn., through the in- 
terest of Carl Stoeckel. Within a few 
seasons it is believed that the chorus would 
be established upon an artistic basis capa- 
ble of furnishing musical festivals such as 
are cffered at Norfolk, Cincinnati and 
Richmend. The plan to utilizé school 
buildings for the giving of concerts on 
rainy nights when outdoor programs are 
impossible has been arranged by the 
Mayor and Mr. Huber. o. & ee. 


Risser Patty Visits New York 


Risser Patty, director of Coe College 
Conservatory of Music in Cedar Rapids, 


office of MUSICAL AMERICA. Mr. Patty is 
in New York making engagements for 
the faculty of his excellent school of mu- 
sic. Incidentally he renewed his ac- 
quaintance with Frederick Gunster, the 
tenor, who was a fellow student with him 
in Italy. 


Congressman Labels Story That Pro- 
posed Amendment Will Increase 
Theater Admissions Tax as 
Ridiculous 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 6.—The in- 
troduction in the House of Representa- 
tives a few days ago of a bill to remove 
admissions tax from “outdoor” amuse- 
ment, and where the tax is 25 cents or 
less, is causing a slight flurry in concert 
and theatrical circles. At least one New 
York paper charges that this is a move 
to “saddle the entire admissions tax bur- 
den on the theaters.” There is no ground 
whatever for this fear, according to Rep- 
resentative Timberlake of Colorado, who 
introduced the amendment and who was 
seen by the MUSICAL AMERICA represen- 
tative. Representative Timberlake said: 
“The statement that the effect of this 
amendment will be to cause the entire 
admissions tax now raised by the law to 
be paid by the theaters alone is ridiculous 
pr hs face of it, and absolutely impos- 
sible. 


Community Music Too Frivolous for 
Montclair, N. J. 


New York Times Dispatch] 
MONTCLAIR, N. J., Aug. 3.—The songs 
chosen at the nightly “community sing- 
ing” in Montelair’s only theater recently 
have been of such a frivolously topical 
character that “highbrow” patrons have 
objected. As one man told the manage- 
ment, the “curl and girl” songs seemed 
too silly for grown persons to sing in 
public assemblage. “An adult may es- 
cape in looking like a fool singing them,” 
he said, “but he cannot help feeling like 
one.” The management, in answer to 
protests, said that a short time ago the 
audience wanted war songs, but more re- 
cently has expressed a preference for 





[From a 


Iowa, was a visitor on Monday at the songs of lighter vein. 
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Communications not accompanied by 
ihe full name and address of the senders 
cannot be published in this department. 


It is not essential that the authors’ 
names be printed. They are required 
only as an indication of good faith. 


While free expression of opinion is wel- 
come, it must be understood that the 
editor is not responsible for the views 
of the contributors to this department.— 
Ed., MusIcAL AMERICA. 








Bainbridge Crist Wants Juilliard Fund to 
Establish Unique Orchestra 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 
Peimit me to suggest that you use 
your influence toward having a portion 
of the Juilliard fund employed in found- 
ing an orchestra, the sole function of 
which shall be to perform American 


works. Each generation reveals a group 
of struggling young composers who 
rarely gain an opportunity to hear their 
orchestral works performed and whose 
higher aims are hampered—and fre- 
quently stifled—by lack of this “orches- 
tral tool” with which to work. 

In order to eliminate the mere element 
cf ambition on the part of the composer 
to gain applause or notoriety, and also 
that of competition—which generally 
stultifies, rather than stimulates, true 
art—I would further suggest that no 
public performances be given. The mo- 
ment that box office receipts, public criti- 
cism, competition and wire-pulling en- 
tered into the organization, that instant 
would it cease to be a laboratory and be- 
come a mere exhibition hall. Let the 
orchestra simply be a tool which freely 
may be used by any American composer 
who writes a serious work. 

I believe that such an organization 
would have a far-reaching effect in stim- 
ulating the creation of works in larger 
form, and, if there are any persons who 
are disposed to take issue with the pro- 
posal that public performances should 
not be given, I would console them with 
the thought that a work which is really 
great is always given a public hearing 
in due course of time and that, so far 
as the public itself is concerned, it must 
be content to go on hearing Beethoven, 
Handel, Haydn, Verdi and Offenbach 
until some of the works that are being 
performed behind their backs find their 
way to the exhibition hall. After a year 
or two, it is conceivable that the doors 
would be battered down by a _ public 
which was frantic to hear American 
music, for curiosity plays strange tricks 
now and then! 

In order to gain the above end, I urge 
t..you to exert all the influence you: possess 
pri—even that of Mephisto—for I always 
nchave confidence in the potency of any 
e* kind of a devil. 

Very truly, 
BAINBRIDGE CRIST. 

South Yarmouth, Cape Cod, Mass., 
July 27, 1919. 





Vera Curtis Still Member of Metro- 
politan Opera Company 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


My attention has just been called to a 
statement appearing in MUSICAL AMER- 
ICA, issue of July 5, under “Contempo- 
rary American Musicians,” No. 73, a 


sketch of Vera Curtis. The statement in 
question, “From 1912 to 1918 she was a 
member of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany,” might create the erroneous im- 
pression that I am not at present a mem- 
ber of that opera company. May I state 
that I have been re-engaged each year 
since my first season in 1912-13, this in- 
cluding the coming season of 1919-20, 
this contract having been signed last 
April? 

May I ask that in justice to me you 
give this correction the same prominence 
that was accorded the original statement? 

Thanking you, I am, 

Very sincerely yours, 
VERA CURTIS. 

New York, Aug. 2, 1919. 





Summer Schools for Country Music 
Teachers 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


All musical authorities agree that a 
National Conservatory of Music should 
be started with the Juilliard millions. 

The question is whether or not such a 
conservatory would reach the _ small 
teacher in the little towns? 

After all, it is the teachers who are 
making the musical Americans of to-mor- 
row. Every small town has two or three 
music teachers doing the best they can. 
Their compensation is entirely used up 
by their living expenses, and they often 
do not even have the railway fare to take 
them to a city where they could take a 
normal course. Although never heard 
of, it seems to me that those teachers are 
in the majority and they should also 
receive help from such a fund. They 
usually teach all winter and rest a month 
or two in the summer. 

Now, I would like-to suggest that a 
series of summer schools for this type 
of teacher be placed at attractive sum- 
mer resorts where the teachers could 
come and take good normal courses and 
secure a change of scene and hear some 
good music at the same time. The fee 
for the course should include both in- 
struction and all living expenses, and be 
so moderate that the poorest teacher 
could afford it. 

The average country music teacher is 
in the same class financially as the coun- 
try minister. They are both doing a fine 
but thankless work. The minister is 
helped by the church board, but no one 
wants to help the teacher. 

If we want the outlying districts to 
be filled with a musical population, we 
must see to it that the teachers who are 
the ones that are responsible for it are 
given every advantage and every aid 
possible in their work. 

Give a helping hand to the lowly but 
faithful country teacher whose work 
often has a much broader influence than 
that of the well-known city teacher. 

RUSSELL S. GILBERT. 

Allenhurst, N. J. 





Impressions of a Bloch Lamento 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

On page 9 of MUSICAL AMERICA for 
April 12, “B. R.” has given a very inter- 
esting review and opinion of Ernest 
Bloch’s String Quartet in B Major, in 


the course of which it is stated that it 
“was performed for the first time any- 
where at a special concert in New York 


on Dec. 30, 1916, by the Flonzaley Quar- 
tet, etc.” 

I immediately wondered if that was 
the concert I heard, and got out my files 
of programs for 1916-17 and found it 
was at A®olian Hall, Friday evening, 
Dec. 29. With the program is a half 
sheet description of the four movements 
for the benefit of those attending who 
might otherwise be a little puzzled if not 
something worse. I find that I wrote 
at the top of this sheet, “Not likely to 
be often encountered in a popular pro- 
gram,” and on the other side, “The ‘La- 
mento’ is like the wail of hired mourners, 
paid to simulate extravagant grief, and 
they are over doing it.” The next num- 
ber on the program following the Bloch 
Quartet was Emanuel Moor’s “Suite for 
Two Violins” without accompaniment 
(dedicated to Mr. Betti and Mr. Pochon), 
the Presto of which brought from the 
house a spontaneous burst of hearty ap- 
plause. An interesting young man, whom 
I thought I should like to know, occupied 
the seat between me and the aisle, and I 
said to him, “That applause sounds like 
a reaction from a previous strain of sup- 
pression, doesn’t it?’”’ and handed him 
my program with the comment on the 
“Lamento.” He smiled and said, ‘Do 
you mind if I copy this? I am here to- 
night in place of somebody else.” At- 
tached to my program is also the corner 
of page 6 of the Evening World for Dec. 
30, 1916, with reports by Sylvester 
Rawling of “Iphigenie auf Tauris,” 
given at the Metropolitan the night be- 
fore, and of the Flonzaley Quartet con- 
cert. In this case he says, “The other 
(new composition) was a suite for two 
violins also full of musicianly 
qualities, but light and graceful. The 
audience took the presto with great ap- 
plause. An iconoclastic young friend of 
mine reported to me that this was due 
to the fact that their minds wanted to 
be livened up after that most dull and 
disjointed quartet of Bloch’s, of which 
the lamento is like the wail of hired 
mourners, paid to simulate grief and 
overdoing it. Splendid is the audacity 
of youth!” 

It certainly looks by that last sentence 
as if my interesting young man in the 
aisle seat “got in bad” with Mr. Rawling 
by turning in that comment as part of 
his report of the ccncert. 

I wonder if it has ever occurred to 
Ernest Bloch to depict in a musical com- 
position the struggles of “‘Laocoén” and 
his two sons in the coi.is of the two ser- 
pents? It must appeal to him. 

Yours faithfully, 
OTIs A. POOLE. 
Shidzuoka, Japan, July 6, 1919. 





Richard Capell “Puts Right” Two Little 
Inaccuracies 


To the Editor of MusICAL AMERICA: 

Since your London correspondent, my 
good friend Cumberland, in quoting a 
few “stupid” words of mine mentions me 
by name, will you courteously allow the 
to put right two of his little inaccur- 
acies? 

1. I do not share Monsieur de Dia- 


ghileff’s view of German composers and 
I did not support his condemnations. 

2. I did not attack Sir Henry Wood 
“for playing Beethoven’s Seventh Sym- 
phony.” 








Bottorns,’’ by R. Nathaniel Dett. 


Both by R. 








CHARACTERISTIC NEGRO MUSIC 


The very essence of real negro music is contained in the piano suite, ‘‘In the 
There is a cleverness—an originality instantly 


recognized, While primitive emotion is strongly marked, restraint and good taste 
are evinced with no point overly emphasized. Each composition has its poetic 
aa onnes unfolding delightfully as one studies and delves into their imaginative 
possibilities. 


‘In the Bottoms’’—$1.00 
‘Magnolia Suite’’—2 books, each $1.00 
NATHANIEL DETT. 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO., Publishers 
64 E. VAN BUREN ST., CHICAGO. 
Mr. Perey Grainger writes: “I am featuring R. Nathaniel Dett’s delightful ‘Juba’ 


I intend to play 


from ‘IN THE BOTTOMS’ Suite in connection with my 
Chicago Musical College; also, 
tour in this country.” 


summer teaching at the 
‘Juba’ during the next season’s 





The little exhortation to Sir Henry 
which you quote was addressed to him 
in the course of a series of “Beethoven 
Festival” concerts which he was conduct- 
ing. It was a week of the older German 
music, embracing some of Beethoven at 
his best, some of the other Beethoven, 
and a mass of minor works by the clas- 
sical German composers. 

You will no doubt pity us when IJ say 
that this Seventh Symphony concert, for 
instance, began with Mendelssohn’s “‘Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream” Overture and 
went on with Frederic Lamond playing 
an early piano concerto of Beethoven. 
(Now is there, I ask you, in the wide 








world any respectable piece of music that 
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has more completely had its da 
ceased to be than that overture? 
the length and merciless tautolo; 
that concerto!) 

Like Queen Victoria in the stor 
were not amused. We were no dou! : », 
supposed to be—Mr. Lamond seer g ; 
aim rather at edifying than amivsing 
He gets red and looks cross as he 
like a rather bigoted preacher who :,)., 
conceive of there being any altern ;tiy, 
to his pet theory of salvation. 

But Mr. Lamond has always hb: :y , 
bit of a pedant. Not so Sir Hei ry_ 
hence my little protest against his is, 
ciation with pedantry. 

Dear old Cumberland, who had 
in late, went out before the sym} ony 
(it was such a hot afternoon!) —r the, 
disappointing me, as the two of us h iy’ 
met since we went into the army in 5); 
I stayed, as the word—however (jf. 
ferently, as I think we must admit, it \ 
scored—is one I have loved fron »m, 
youth upwards. But Cumberland wa; 
right—it was a mistake to stay fo th 
symphony with the ear jaded by so > juch 
superannuated music. But whose the 
fault, if not the conductor’s, that th ea, 
of the faithful was thus jaded? I eng 
my exhortation. 

I am, sir, Yours very faithfully 

RICHARD CAPE 

Editorial Department The Daily |, 

London, England, July 4, 1919. 





No European Tour for Ornstein Nex 


Season 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA 


May I not ask you to publish a vost 
emphatic denial of the totally unfou ded 
rumor that Leo Ornstein will |eaye 
America shortly, and that he will con. 
certize in Europe?. For what purpos 
such a rumor should have been stzrte/ 
and ceaselessly spread baffles my under. 
standing. It is true that an offer wa 
received from Europe. But I can most 
positively state that Mr. Ornstein wil 
remain in his homeland and play every 
one of the numerous engagements booked 
for him. 

I thank you for giving me the space in 
your valued columns. 

Yours faithfully, 
M. H. HANSON (Megr.). 

New York, Aug. 1, 1919. 





New York’s First Free Concerts of 
Classical Music 


To the Editor of MusICcCAL AMERICA: 


I was much interested in reading, in 2 
recent issue of your interesting paper, an 
account of the valuable work done by the 
Music League of the People’s Institute 
in furthering the popularization of mv- 
sic, and recall a series of concerts whic! 
I attended a number of years ago—il 
1905, I believe—at which I heard Schu- 
mann-Heink, Jomelli and artists of like 
caliber, with a very competent orchestra 
under H. T. Fleck. These concerts were 
absolutely free to the public and, as fat 
as I can remember, were the first abso 
lutely free concerts of classical music t 
be given in this city. 

Very truly yours, 
H. R. LEVENTHAL. 

New York, July 26, 1919. 
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Concert Accompanist and Coa 


Studio: 2231 Broadway, New Yo: 
Phone: Schuyler 4075 Home Phone: Wave 'y 4 
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All Branches of 
—ORGAN STUDY— 
—SIX FREE SCHOLARSHIP— 
—PRACTICE FACILITIES— 





GUILMANT ORGAN SCHOOL 


DR. WM. C. CARL, Dect? 
Office Address: ; 

17 E. Eleventh St. (Hot« Y* 
Rensselaer) New York ¢ '‘! 


Send for Catalog 
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By GIOVANNI ALMAGIA 


yN IL 1916 the great contest at our 

, etropolitan Opera House had 
\~ Been b: tween Italian and German opera; 
ho Germans with Wagner and Mozart, 
and Humperdink; the Italians 


ith \erdi, Puccini and a dozen other 
mmpo ers Of the old and modern schools, 
Bhile ne French opera has held a place 


-: Me secondary importance. 


the German répertoire 


rtaii Teutonic singers, the Italian. 
the bpertoire Was increased and more 
renc!) operas were added to balance 
he m ssing German works. This was 


/creat opportunity for the French mu- 
jeal editors to gain a foothold at our 


of music on Broadway and it 
victory for those who lamented 
of French 
from the Metropolitan for the 
pnefit of Italian composers and singers. 
ut, alas, our experience from the last 
7 seasons is that the French opera 
eators will never be popular among us 
some of their works have been 
“Pécheurs de 
“Prophet” and others, it has 
were 
bruso, Farrar, Hempel, De Luca, Mat- 
Who is unpreju- 


so-called 


bes “ostracism” 
pera 


a id, if 
ven, 

rles,”’ 
pen because 


as, for instance, 


the interpreters 
maur, Muzio, et al. 


ced will not deny this fact. 
Save for few exceptions, 


among French people. 


ances of “Faust,” “Carmen,” 


han in the original French. 





was 
wn from the Metropolitan, prin- 
jpally on account of the language and 


French 
peras and French singers do not appeal 
the public at large, outside of France 
There were 
ven and are given to-day more perfor- 
“Mig- 
pn,” “Manon,” and all the Meyerbeer 
orks in Italian and with Italian singers 
Not in- 
uding Italy, in all the opera houses 








[:alian Editor Raps French Opera and 
, & Pleads for Return of Wagner 





wie 
any stn ae ee 








— 
— 











of Spain and Portugal, South America, 
Mexico and Havana, at Cairo and Alex- 
andria, Malta; at Warsaw, Petrograd, 





Giovanni Almagia, Editor of “Il Cittadino,”’ 
Who Says “French Opera Has Failed’’ 


Odessa, Kieff, and even at Covent Gar- 
den, and San Francisco and other Ameri- 
can cities, those operas are sung in Ital- 
ian, by Italian artists or artists of other 
nationality, many of them Americans, all 
singing in Italian. 

Some attempts to give French opera 
seasons at Buenos Aires, Rio de Janeiro 
and San Francisco have utterly failed. 

Notwithstanding these facts there are 


some people strongly in favor of French 
operas and French artists These sym- 
pathizers have succeeded in obtaining 
great support with the Chicago Opera 
Company. The result? An enormous 
deficit and poor houses at the Audi- 
torium in Chicago and here, while the 
opposite result—crowded houses and 
money—was obtained only with the 
Italian operas and when the interpreters 
were Galli-Curci, Rosa Raisa, Stracciari 
and other Italian, or American artists, 
singing in Italian. 

Some efforts are made to conquer the 
Metropolitan, but Giulio Gatti-Casazza 
is too much of an experienced im- 
presario and he knows too well that 
“barometer” the box-office, to be induced 
to engage tenors and prima-donnas of 
the opera and impose on the public other 
somnolent works like “Monna Vanna,” 
“Fiammette,” “Le Chemineau,” et similia. 

I am glad to know that instead of 
all that during the next season we will 
have some of the Wagnerian master- 
pieces. The peace treaty has been signed 
and it would be nonsense to leave aside 
such great musical works. I can say 
this with all sincerity, for I have been 
one of the most strenuous opponents of 
the German performances during the 
war, principally because many of the 
German singers and musicians in gen- 
eral deserved a lesson for their haughti- 
ness. This has been said several times 
by MusIcAL AMERICA in editorials and 
is proved to be the truth. But now it is 
time to replace, if not the singers, the 
German operas. 

As an American of Italian blood and 
education I adore Italian opera but I do 
also admire and enjoy Wagner, Weber, 
Mozart, Gounod, Bizet, Massenet, et al. 

At our Metropolitan there is place for 
all the masterpieces of every school, but 
to put aside Wagner and exploit all the 
mediocrities of the modern French school 
would be a crime of lesa arte. 








“Big GUARANTEE FOR 


niM@Business Men Back Symphony 


theme Organization with $70,000 An- 
ee nually for Three Years 


“B® SEATTLE, July 25.—If Seattle doesn’t 
hu mecome truly musical it isn’t going to 
They 
‘traf™e backing musical enterprises enthusi- 
Btically, from a symphony orchestra to 


like the fault of her business men. 


mmunity singing. 


id its first rehearsal. 
capital represented 


lions of dollars. 


— 


Hons 


least that sum each year. 


The limited seating capacity of the 
‘YY available hall, the costs in sight 
br operating the orchestra and the 





Last week the Chamber of Commerce 
med a “community singing unit” and 
The aggregate 
in the singing 
brees that shouted lustily the songs of 
ommunity sing” popularity, was in the 
Also, last week, the 

isiness men, subventioning the sym- 

ony orchestra, met and guaranteed a 

m of $70,000 for three years, the said 

‘),000 per annum to be placed against 

le deficit that is confidently anticipated 
9)\ fm the promoters of the symphony. That 
| ley will not be “disappointed” in their 
, ‘pected losses is certain, since the con- 
under which the orchestra will 
"1 F maintained will, without fail, involve 
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IRON PLATE 
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Guarantees at least 
that the maker 
uses the highest 
possible grade of 
Plates that money 
can buy. 


0 S. KELLY CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 

















SEATTLE ORCHESTRA 


“overhead” expenses of business man- 
agement and advertising leave a deficit 
of that sum in annual prospect. 

But James D. Hoge, who is president 
of the board of governors of the orches- 
tra, and B. C. Beck, who is vice-presi- 
dent, assert, for the business men of this 
city, their conviction that Seattle must 
be reckoned a “first-class symphony 
city,” and that though expensive, an or- 
chestra is necessary for the city’s status 
among the nation’s “big towns.” Last 
season’s orchestral costs to the business 
men were $27,000 for a ten weeks’ sea- 
son of ten concerts. That loss has been 
promptly met and paid. This season 
twice as many concerts are contemplated 
—ten regular and ten “pop”—and $60,000 
is estimated as the salary cost alone. 
Seattle has no auditorium suitable for 
symphony giving, but a committee of 100 
energetic citizens is at work “lining up” 
the necessary capital and stimulating 
the desired interest with the result that 
plans for a municipal auditorium are 
assuming tangible shape, and another 
year will doubtless withness their com- 
plete materialization. Meanwhile, the 
only available structure is the Masonic 
Temple, the acoustical imperfections of 
which will, in a measure at least, be cor- 
rected this year, though its seating 
capacity is hopelessly inadequate. 





ADELINA 
VOSARI 
SOPRANO 
Metropolitan Opera Co. 
Address: c/o Mus‘cal America 





Beatrice MacCue 
CONTRALTO 


Last season with the A. E. F. in France 
CONCERT—ORATORIO—RECITAL 
Season 1919-20 


206 W. 95th St., New York. 
Riverside 6180. 


Address: 


A half-scale rate of tickets to teachers 
and music pupils has been adjusted, and 
this further disturbs the possibility of 
adequate returns at the box office, 
though the city’s financial princes, as 
represented by Mr. Hoge, president of 
the Union National Bank, and the retail 
interests, as represented by B. C. Beck, 
manager of one of the biggest depart- 
ment stores in the northwest, assert their 
indifference to the size of the bill they 
will have to foot, provided only the people 
of Seattle evince a reasonable disposi- 
tion to listen to good music. 


John Spargur, who was brought to 
Seattle from the East to serve as con- 


certmaster of the orchestra when it was 
under Henry Hadley’s baton, has been 
appointed director for two years, and 
C. F. White, a local business and news- 
paper man, has been appointed business 
manager. The season is scheduled to 
open in October. 

The Chamber of Commerce has enthu- 
siastically endorsed the aims and objects 
of the War Camp Community Service 
forces that have sent to this city Francis 
Russell to act as song leader and pro- 
moter. A committee headed by Alex- 
ander Myers, one of the town’s most in- 


fluential men of business, organized 
within the ranks of the Chamber of 


Commerce a singing unity of about 100 
men, and they are to meet regularly 
once a week to learn the songs that are 
being sung the country over. They pro- 
pose to make subsidiary song leaders of 
themselves to mingle with Seattle’s 
throngs on the occasions of the Saturday 
night and Sunday afternoon “sings” in 
the public parks, and by example and 
precept urge the crowds to sing with 
both spirit and understanding. Director 
Russell and Howell Isaac, of the Y. M. 
C. A. forces, are developing this public 
disposition to sing, and nearly all the 
large stores are now devoted at least 
once a week to “sings,” while the work 
is being mapped out also in the more 
dificult realms of industrial life—the 
shipbuilding plants, particularly. 

Ole Hanson, Seattle’s mayor, who made 
himself nationally celebrated for his 
handling of the embryonic Bolshevist 
struggle in the Northwest, is lending 
every possible civic encouragement to 
these community sings, and is proving 
himself almost like a “movie” mayor in 
his democratic zeal to mingle with the 
multitude and efface the imaginary lines 
that divide “the classes.” 

The first big effort at popular com- 
munity expression will be made next 
Sunday night, when a pageant, written 
by Linna Fleming, a Red Cross nurse, 
recently back from France, is given on 
the University campus. It is called “A 
Pageant of Seattle”; its theme is “Amer- 
icanization,” and it is dedicated to the 
fourteen nationalities that are repre- 
sented in Seattle’s cosmopolitan popula- 
tion. The story takes the spectator from 
the year 1850, when Seattle was founded 
and named after the Indian chieftain 
whose fidelity to his pact with the pio- 
neers saved them and their families from 
extermination at the hands of Red Men 
on the warpath, up to the present, when 
in the melting pot of Seattle’s popula- 
tion there is developed the spirit of a 
fine, hearty, robust Americanism. 

The musical features of the 
sional and pageantry, in which about 
2000 persons will participate, include 
choral singing, orchestral and band music 
and a climax utterance by participants 
and audience in “America.” 

WALTER ANTHONY. 
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w John Barnes Wells ~ 


Adds to His Repertoire 


“Sweetheart, I’m Dreaming of You” 


PRICE, 60 CENTS 
PUBLISHED IN TWO KEYS:~—HIGH VOICE, E—LOW VOICE, D FLAT 


Dedicated by Permission to Mme. Alma Gluck 


This song is one of those pleasing, delightful numbers that can be included 
in any program. 
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RALPH KINDER 
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°TE: NEXT SEASON WILL BE MISCHA ELMAN’S LAST TOUR IN AMERICA FOR A NUMBER OF YEARS 





Management: 
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URGES LEGISLATION TO PROTECT 
MUSIC STUDENTS AND COMPOSERS 


Salvatore Cudia Bemoans Fact 
That, Though We Have Pure 
Food Laws, We Have No “Pure 
Teacher Laws’’—Part Psychol- 
ogy Plays in the Dramatic 


Arts 


“ N expressing anything with any 
part of the human body,” said Sal- 
vatore Cudia, to a representative of 
MusicaL AMERICA, “all muscles must be 
under control. There must be no ‘auto- 
matic’ stuff, everything must be delib- 

An actor or a singer who wants 
to convey an emotion to an audience 
must know what he is doing and how 
he is doing it. If they were all able to 
do this, there would be no nervousness, 
no stage-fright. Most theatrical people, 
whether on the lyric or dramatic stage, 
are poor psychologists, if psychologists 
at all. They do not study minutely their 
emotions and those of others and analyse 
them, and their performances fail by just 
so much. 

“If an actor or singer knows what he 
wants to express, the language in which 
he expresses it is secondary, if he is able 
to project his idea in the tone of his 
voice, in his gestures and the expression 
of his face. This is proved by the 
pleasure one gets in seeing fine acting 
in a language one does not understand. 
Sada Yacco doing Portia in Japanese is 
as interesting as Ellen Terry doing it in 
English, because she does not depend en- 
tirely upon the spoken word to convey 
her emotions. 

“If artists would co-operate to drive 
the claptrap teacher out of business, we 
might have better dramatic psychology 
and consequently more expressive sing- 
ing and acting. The housewife who goes 


SHORT PEDAGOGICAL 
MUSIC COURSE 


BY 
Effa Ellis Perfield 


Of what does this course con- 
sist? Work on the following 
subjects: 

1. Reading 4. Melodie Dictation 
2. Sight Singing 5. Ear Feeling 
3. Improvising 6. Rote Songs 

7. Rhythm and Rhythmic Dictation 
8. Keyboard and Written Harmony 
9. Keyboard, Sharps, Flats, etc., 
0 
1 


erate. 









lead- 
ing to scales 

. Harmonic Dictation 

. Pedagogy. 

2. How to apply to first piano lessons 

Price $25.00 cash—$35.00 in payments 
Address: New York City 

109 W. 45th St. St. James Hotel 

Telephone Bryant 3247 
Chicago: 218 South Wabash Ave 


YVONNE de 


TREVILLE 


Coloratura Soprano 
Address: 
The Rockingham 
216 W. 56th Street 
N. Y. City 


ELLEN DALOSSY 
METROPOLITAN OPERA CO. 


Personal Address: 528 West 111th St., New York 
ARTHUR D. 


WOODRUFF 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 810 Carnegie Hall, New York 


DAVID BISPHAM 


Instruction in Vocal Art and Drama, 
Operatic and Concert Répertoire 


Operas, Concerts and Recitals 
44 West 44th Street New York 


HELEN ALLEN HUN 
WASSILI LEPS 


Conductor 

















Opera—Symphony—Oratorio 


STUDIO: 135 Street, New 


5501 


Fast 66th York City 


Telephone Plaza 











Salvatore Cudia, Teacher of Dramatic Arts 


to market is protected to a certain ex- 
tent by the pure food laws, but the young 
musician is relieved of his or her money 
by anycne who chooses to hang out a 
shingle. It is the same way with operas. 
Publishers ought not to send their scores 
except to companies which they know are 
capable of giving them properly. Often 
an entirely wrong impression of a work 
is created through its being given by 
organizations that do not know or per- 
haps do not care to present them as they 
should be presented. And this is cer- 
tainly not fair to the composer, 

“There should undoubtedly be legisla- 
tion protecting the student and the com- 
poser. Much misery in large cities would 
be prevented if this were the case, for 
oftener than not the girl in the streets 
is a student who has been encouraged by 
her teacher in Bird Center or some such 
place, to come to the Big Town and take 
it by storm. She comes, and what hap- 
pens? Ten chances to one, she lands 
with some unscrupulous teacher who is 
out for the few dollars she has to spend, 
and when these are in his pocket he 
loses interest in’ her completely. The 
story is too frequent to need repeating. 
If the girl, however, had been protected 
as a student, by studying only with a 
conscientious teacher, she would have 
been advised to remain in Bird Center 
and use her nice ‘parlor voice’ where it 
could be used adequately. But unfor- 
tunately, although we have pure food 
laws, we do not have pure teacher laws! 
And the result is disastrous to every 
branch of art, musical, dramatic and de- 
lineative!” J. A. H. 





Schumann-Heink Sails to Bring Back 
Widow and Children of Son 


Ernestine Schumann-Heink, the fa- 
mous contralto, sailed for Holland on 
board the Rotterdam on July 2. Mme. 
Schumann-Heink is planning to bring 
with her from Amsterdam the widow and 
children of her son August, who lost his 
life when the submarine that he com- 
manded was sunk in 1915. All her other 
sons were in the service of the United 
States. Mme. Schumann-Heink has 
booked her return passage on the Rotter- 
dam, as she has a concert engagement in 
Birmingham, Ala., the last of September. 
The singer stated positively to repre- 
sentatives of the press that she would 
not enter German territory. 





International Sings Begun 


The first of the series of international 
park sings, which have been arranged 
by the National League for Women’s 
Service, in codperation with the Inter- 


GONTRALTO SOLOIST AND TEACHER 


Studio: 509 Pierce Bldg... Boston, Mass. 


Leore Neergaard 


TENOR 
Concerts—Rec ‘tals—Oratorio—Instruction 
Management: Julian Pollak 
47 West 42nd St., New York 


national Music Festival for the Sundays 
in August, took place on Aug. 3 in Se- 
ward Park and Washington Square. The 
3eethoven Musical Society, Henry Lef- 
kowitch, conductor, sang in Seward 
Park, and in Washington Square, the 
Italian Singing Societies, under Gaetano 
Caroselli. 


J.S. ZAMECNIK WILL 
REMAIN WITH FIRM OF 
FOX FOR LONG PERIOD 














T a conference held recently in the 

private cffice of Sam Fox, head of 
the Sam Fox Publishing Company, at 
which Sam Fox, Harry Fox, J. S. 
Zamecnik and his secretary were present, 
a contract was signed by the terms of 
which Mr. Zamecnik is bound to the Fox 
Company for a period of years. The 
contract is said to be one of the most 
liberal ever granted to an American com- 
poser, and Mr. Zamecnik remains under 
the exclusive direction of the house of 
Fox for several years. The royalties and 
income guaranteed Mr. Zamecnik by the 
new contract run into five figures. 

J. S. Zamecnik has grown up with the 
Sam Fox Publishing Company, and the 
success of the composer and the pub- 
lisher has gone hand in hand. It is in- 
teresting to note that when the ambitious 
young Mr. Fox was struggling for recog- 
nition as a publisher and was doing 
small things and planning big ones, Mr. 
Zamecnik was an aspiring composer. 
They linked forces and since that time 
together have ascended the ladder of suc- 
cess. To-day the Cleveland publishing 
house stands as one of the big houses of 
the country. Mr. Zamecnik has attained 
popularity as a composer and arranger 
and has long been much sought after by 





























J. S. Zamecnik, American Composer 


other publishers. The signing of the 
long term contract last week was the 
climax of their pleasant business rela- 
tions. 

Mr. Zamecnik’s compositions are not 
all published under his own name; he 
has used several noms de plumes. He is 
also the musical editor of the Sam Fox 
Publishing Company. 

Mr. Zamecnik is known as one of the 
best band and orchestra arrangers in 
the country, and is considered a talented 
and versatile musician. The violin is his 
favorite instrument, although he also 
plays piano and several others. He was 
a student in composition of Dvorak and 
a colleague of Jan Kubelik at Prague 
Conservatory. His last professional en- 
gagement previous to his connections 
with the Sam Fox Company was at the 
Hippodrome in Cleveland, where he 
served as composer-director when that 
theater was producing spectacular mu- 
sical productions. In this position he col- 
laborated with William J. Wilson and in 
operatic productions with R. H. Burn- 
side, both of whom were stage directors 
of the New York Hippodrome. 

He holds the distinction of having won 
the $2,000 prize for a California State 
song, offered in 1915 by the Boosters’ 
Club of Southern California. This prize 
was won in competition with over 900 
contestants, and the judges were John 
Philip Sousa, Alfred Hertz and Louis 
Gottschalk. 


_ JENNINGS 


Soprano 
Concerts—Chureh— Opera 
773 Jefferson Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Telephone 1844 Bushwick 
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MME. WINETZKAJA _ I 
TO SING IN CUBA 
AND VENEZU} L: 
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Maria Winetzkaja, Mezzo-Soprano, Who 
Meeting with Success in Opera in th 
Latin-American Countries 


It was announced last week that Mn 
Maria Winetzkaja, the mezzo-sopra 


had left the direction of the Mus@iptic: 
League of America. Mme. Winetzkaja a 
now temporarily managed by her pei tr 


sonal representative, J. De Valdor, 
New York City. Mme. Winetzkaja, w! 
is now touring Porto Rico, will join th 
Bracale Opera Company in Caraca 
Venezuela, in September. The diva bh: 
been re-engaged for the third time f 
the Bracale season in Havana. She 1 





appear as Ammneris, Azucena in “lich 
vorita” and in other leading roles in ti Thi 
Cuban capital, where she is a p E 
favorite. “W 
be | 
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(Originator of the “Fifty Minute Musicales le ( 
Philadelphia Studio: 1530 Walnut Street Ist : 
New York—Saturdays inqu 


ALICE SVE: 


COACH—ACCOMPANIST 4 
CONCERT—RECITABD 0) 


Address c/o Musical America 


YON STUDIOS: 








853 CARNEGIE HALL NEW YORK 
Telephone Circle 951 
S. C. YON—Vocal: Piano: Organist-Cho!r 
master, St. Vincent Ferrer Church, N.! ity 
P. A. YON—Organ: Piano: Compositi0 
Organist - Choirmaster, St. Fran§ 
Xawier Church, N. Y. 


HAZEL 


CARPENTE®. 


THE BRILLIANT YOUNG 
AMERICAN PIANIST 4 
Sole Mgt., H. F. BECK, Brooklyn. ». 











Cecil FANNING | 
BARITONE 
H. B. TURPIN, Accompanist 
For terms and dates address: 
H. B. TURPIN, 601 Conover Bldg., Da) 
For Dominion of Canada: ~ 
WESTERN CANADA CONCERT BUI A i 
P. O. Box 1932, Calgary, Alberta, Ca q 
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P PIANIST 
H 624S Michigan Avenue, Ch ¢#q@\\\ 
Mgt.: Haensel & Jones, Aeolian Hall, New Y° 
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Work 


By OLIVE NEVIN 


: Olive Nevin Adopts a Novel 
Scheme of Publicity-Getting 


Soprano Decides to Be Her Own Press Agent and Makes Use 
| of ‘‘Letters Home’”’ to Convey the Best Impression of Her 














ROR a long time I have felt that the 
pted form of publicity, employed 
of us concertizing artists, should 
ved and made to include, besides 

individual and “distinguishing 
those of the organization or club 

irs us. The mere collecting, se- 

v, and editing of press notices, and 
them abroad, according to how 
oney we have to pay for adver- 

ements, really tells so little of the im- 

brrance of the towards the 

nera! good of American musical effort. 
mean the sort of press notices that, in 

e case of the great among us, wastes 

race telling us what we already know, 

| the sort for which the near-great 
ng us try to prove that the great 

» mere understudies to them, while we 

| know they are not. I never in the 

ist blame the managers, who wearily 

y “Oh! I never believe any of you can 

» anything till I hear you.” 

During these two seasons I have been 

neertizing in the Eastern field, I have 

hd wonderful interesting times, and I 

ways feel that I want to share them 

ith all music-lovers. Why, we Ameri- 

n do not begin to know all the love 

music and real musical worth we 

»in our country. Lately it has been 
rne in on me that the letter I always 

Mnff//rite home after a concert is of far 

ra ve interest than the carefully prepared 

Musii/™tice I have always tried to send to 

ajai™ese columns. So, it has occurred to me 

pel try the scheme of sending in a “letter 
yr me” for my publicity, if for no other 

i‘ ason than that he who cares to read it 

in till know that it is sincere. It must be so 

racafm™™_mith every artist before the public, and 
how much nearer and dearer they 
1e filMould be to us all, if we could only get 


occasion 







Vho 
in th 


} h! 
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e W glimpse at the “letter home,” that 
“Fg ‘+h must write to some one. 
in tl This is from a “letter home,” written 


prin East Liverpool, Ohio: 
“We were soloists here last night with 
le East Liverpool Male Chorus, Rosa 
amilton and I, and we did have such 
ovely concert. We each had two 
~ups of songs and a group of duets, 
same ones you liked so well there. 
Liverpool is such a pretty little 
all up the sides of the hills on either 
the Ohio river, and it has the 
tamazing English nopulation. When 
inquired why, I was told that the early 
thers had been Englisn people who 
ught with them their wonderful 
owledge of the art of china making, 
id had started a small factory. This 
‘tory grew and grew, and more and 
English people came, as it grew, 
ul now, it is the greatest china and 
reelain manufacturing center in Amer- 
‘ 4.” I was privileged to visit the plant, 
il Was impressed with the size and 
§ aipleteness of it all. It was an educa- 
or 
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Hamill, the organizer and conductor of 
the Chorus. Too much credit could not 
be bestowed on this enterprising and ex- 
cellent musician. Her heart and soul 
are both in the work, and it is an in- 
spiration to watch her, as she sits at her 
piano, in the center of the stage, from 





Olive Nevin, Soprano 


which she conducts as well as plays the 
accompaniments for her chorus, as _ it 
stands on tiers all around her. Mighty 
good singing they do, too, and with, as 
they say, not a solo voice among them, 
they get effects and an ensemble that 
any Apollo Club in the biggest city 
might be proud of. I thoroughly be- 
lieve that Miss Hamill deserves as much 
credit for what she does there as does 
Walter Damrosch in New York for what 
he does.” 

From the Roycroft Convention in 
East Aurora, this letter was sent: 

“The Roycroft Convention is an annual 
joy to me, and I always look forward to 
the week of the 4th of July, for this 
unique sort of a combination between 
work and play. The singer cannot wrap 
herself in pink cotton, to be brought out 
just to sing, any more than can any one 
else at the Inn, no matter what his 
hobby, but must join in the fun, and 
how can any one stay out of it with so 
many interesting things to do, and so 
many interesting people to do them with! 
Last year I entered in so much that I 
had no voice left at the end, so I made 
myself behave this time, and looked on 
more, and was compensated by having 
them all tell me how much I had grown 
vocally since last year. 

“There were two sessions this time, 
entirely musical, and besides the regular 
Roycroft Trio, Lillian Gearhardt, Martha 
Alexander, and myself, we had Rosa 
Hamilton, my contralto chum, Mr. Her- 
man Ganwe, a bass from Buffalo, and 
Mr. Merrit Kyser, who played the French 
horn. So, you see we had ‘some battery’ 
and we all enjoyed each other a lot.” 

Miss Nevin will come to New York 
from a houseparty at Allenhurst, N. J., 
to sing with the Stadium Orchestra, 
August 15. 


James P. Dunn Leads Own Work at 
Stadium 


James P. Dunn was the guest conduc- 
tor at the Stadium on Friday night. Mr. 
Dunn conducted his own Intermezzo—a 
“first time.”” The composition, a skilfully 
orchestrated work, melodious and force- 
fully dramatic on Wagnerian lines, won 
the splendid reception that it deserved. 
Mr. Dunn was recalled three times by the 
great audience. ; 

U. S. Kerr, basso. sang the well known 
“Barber of Seville” aria and was lib- 
erally applauded. 

Elias Breeskin, the other soloist, dis- 
played his excevtional ability as a violin- 


ist in the first movement of the Tchai- 
kovsky concerto. His noble tone, broad 
technique and fine interpretative gifts, 


were fully appreciated by his hearers. 
He responded with encores. The orches- 


tral numbers given by Conductor Volpe 
were the “Euryanthe” Overture, Weber; 
“Faust” Fantasy, Gounod; Tannhauser 
Overture, Wagner; and “Coq d’Or” Bri- 
dal Procession, Rimsky-Korsakoff. 


BALTIMORE SYMPHONY 
TO GIVE SUNDAY SERIES 


Recitals at Peabody Enliven the Week— 
Will Reinstate Alien Teacher 
at Conservatory 


BALTIMORE, Aug. 2.—The dates of the 
Baltimore Symphony Orchestra’s_ con- 
certs for the coming season have been 
announced for Sunday afternoons, Oct. 
19, Nov. 23, Dec. 14, Jan. 18, Feb. 22 and 
March 21. Soloists for the concerts are 
to be selected by Manager Huber. Gus- 
tave Strube will outline a series of inter- 
esting programs, to include works of par- 
ticular appeal to the local music patrons. 

George F. Boyle, Australian pianist, 
who has won distinction at the Peabody 
Conservatory of Music, was the soloist at 
a recital given to the pupils of the sum- 
mer schools at the Peabody, Johns Hop- 
kins University and Maryland Institute. 
His program included a group of his 
piano compositions, a Gavotte, Musette, 
“The Lake” and ‘‘Habanera,”’ which were 
ideally played and were received with en- 
thusiasm. 

Ancther recital of this series proved a 
novelty. It was given on Friday evening 
by Joan C. van Hulsteyn, violinist, teach- 
er at the Peabody Conservatory of Music, 
and his two pupils, Vivienne and Audrey 
Codero. A sonata by Leclair for violin 
and viola, a violin sonata by Tartini and 
the Godard suite for two violins gave op- 
portunity for classic representation to 
the program, while the modern spirit was 
displayed in an original suite for three 
violins written by Ernest Hutcheson, who 
formerly was associated with the Pea- 
body Conservatory of Music. 

Max Landow, who resigned as_in- 
structor in the piano department of the 
Peabody Conservatory of Music during 
the war because he was technically an 
enemy alien, will be reinstated when the 
conservatory opens this fall. The an- 
nouncement was made by Gen. Lawrason 
Riggs, president of the board of trustees. 
General Riggs said that careful investi- 
gation of Mr. Landow’s conduct during 
the war had been made and that it was 
found to have been exemplary. Mr. Lan- 
dow intends to make Baltimore his home. 
He has not yet applied for citizenship 
papers, as he is waiting for the ratifica- 
tion of the peace treaty. 

Mortimer Browning, head of the organ 
department of the Greensboro (N. C.) 
College, gave a twilight recital before the 
pupils of the joint summer schools of the 
Peabody Conservatory of Music, the 
Johns Hopkins University and the Mary- 
land Institute, Sunday, July 26. He was 
assisted by Alice Seippel, alto soloist of 
Grace Methodist Church. 

Wounded soldiers at Fort McHenry 
gave a hearty welcome to Mrs. Newton 
D. Baker, who entertained them with her 
recital of classic and patriotic songs. 
Her selections were chosen with tact and 
produced an energizing effect upon the 
convalescent who comprised the audi- 
ence. F.C. B. 


French Company Due Next Month 

The French company which is to oc- 
cupy the new Théatre Parisien, formerly 
the Belmont, will leave Paris next month 
with its director, Robert Casadesus. The 
company will include Mlle. Susanne Cau- 
bet, who is now in the United States; 
Felix Barre of the Grand Guignol, Roger 
Piquard of the Théatre Antoine, Mlle. 
Lili Rito from the Palais Royale and 
Mile. Henriette Delaunois of the Comédie 
Francaise. The company plans a season 
from October until late in the spring, and 
will give operettas, playlets and other 
forms of lyric and dramatic art, includ- 
ing chansons Montmartre. 
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Theodore Harrison, Who Wi!'l Head Music 
Department of Lyceum Arts Conserva- 
tory of Chicago 


CuicaGo, Aug. 4.—Theodore Harrison, 
for five years head of the voice depart- 
ment of the University School of Music 
at Ann Arbor, Mich., has been secured 
by the Lyceum Arts Conservatory of 
Chicago to head its music department. 
Mr. Harrison is recognized as one of the 
leading voice teachers of the country. 
Krank A. Morgan, manager of the Ly- 
ceum Arts Conservatory, states that he 
and Elias Day, director, each visited Mr. 
Harrison more than two years ago for 
the purpose of persuading him to come 
to Chicago, but at that time Mr. Harri- 
son did not feel that he could make the 
change. However, they continued their 
efforts and signed the contract with him 
in May to take up his work in the Lyon 
& Healy Building, where the school is 
located, in September, the opening of 
the seventh year of the conservatory. 
Elias Day will continue as general direc- 
tor of the varied activities of the school, 
the organizing of concert companies, 
which are coached by Mr. Day, being an 
important feature of the work. 

R-33 Has the Only Aerial Band in the 
World 

What is perhaps the only aerial band 
in the world belongs to the British 
dirigible R-33, sister to the R-34, whose 
flight from Scotland to America and re- 
turn to England made her famous. The 
R-33 will soon try a flight from England 
to India and return, and the musicians 
will enliven the trip. 
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WASHINGTON, Pa.— The Harmonic 
Choir, J. Blaine Saltzer, conductor, gave 
a concert at Chambers Mill on the even- 
ing of July 29. 

* * * 

ITHACA, N. Y.—Ernest R. Kroeger’s 
piano recital at Barnes Hall, Cornell Uni- 
versity, July 31, consisted entirely of com- 
positions by Grieg. 

* * * 

HUNTINGDON, W. VA.—Roland Hayes, 
a negro tenor, and Ravella Hughes, 
pianist, were heard in recital recently in 
the city auditorium. Lawrence B. Brown 
was accompanist for Mr. Hayes. 

* * ok 





CHARLES CiTy, IA.—Bruce Lybarger, 
instructor of violin and orchestral instru- 
ments at the Cedar Valley Seminary, 
Osage, has been appointed head of the 
orchestral music department of the State 
Teachers’ College, Cedar Falls. Prof. 
Lybarger succeeds Prof. Barzille W. Mer- 
rill, who recently resigned. 

* * * 


MORGANTOWN, W. VA.—The last Matin 
Concert of the series given weekly in 
Commencement Hall under the auspices 
of the University School of Music, took 
place on July 30. Those who offered the 
program were Beulah Frank Picken- 
paugh, soprano; Edna Heyman-Morris, 
contralto; Louis Black, tenor, and Wil- 
liam Price, baritone. 

ok * * 


URBANA, ILL.—In the 153rd organ re- 
cital under the auspices of the University 
of Illinois, Mrs. Josephine Armstrong 
Binyon, as organist, was assisted by Mrs. 
Fred G. Marshall, soprano. J. Lawrence 
Erb, organist;~Edna A. Treat, pianist, 
and Frank T. Johnson, tenor, appeared 
in faculty recitals. 

* * * 


TACOMA, WASH.—Mrs. William Krull 
was hostess at a recent delightful mu- 
sicale honoring Erna Mierow, Tacoma 
contralto, who is leaving soon for New 
York City to continue her study of voice. 
Assisting on the program were Thomas 
Manky, flautist, and Theodore Krull, vio- 
linist. Among Miss Mierow’s numbers 
was a charming song by Mrs. T. S. Sil- 
vers, Tacoma composer and president of 
the Ladies’ Musical Club. 


* * * 


Fort WorTH, TEx.—The War Camp 
Community Service is making a distinct 
contribution to the musical life of this 
city through the leadership of Sam S&. 
Losh, organizer of community music for 
the W. C. C. S. Since his appointment 
in the early Spring, Mr. Losh has been 
untiring in his efforts to make commu- 
nity music successful in and around this 
city. Regular visits to the department 
stores, where he conducted sings for 
many weeks, have resulted in music be- 
ing added as a fixed recreational feature 
in many large mercantile houses and 


factories. 
ok * aE 


RAVENNA, OHIO.—A recital was given 
by the pupils of the Gartner-Sweet 
School on the evening of July 21. Those 
taking part were Marie Bartholomew, 
Lena Wagner, Rena Gilson, Marthalee 
Wood, Martha Woolf, Helen Norton, 
Catherine Betch, Clara di _ Loretti, 
Dorothy Pennel, Helen Winkler, Julia 
Hay, Esther Hartlieb, Frank Stoerkel, 
Maxwell Riddle, Eunice Lawrence 
Loretta Ryan, Edythe Schweitzer, 
LaRue Siddall, Dallas Mowen, Juanita 
Corey, Bertha Thelma Lewis, Harriet 
Riddle, Carl Augenbaugh, George Mar- 
shall, Miss Lewis, Alethe Wood, Evelyn 
Brodie, Marian Potter, Mazie Fosnight, 
Earle Frank, Claude Kingsbury and 
Eileen Brodie. 

ok * * 

Fort WorTH, TEx.—Mrs. Rita Zane- 
Cetti, piano teacher, left last week for 
New York, where she will spend the re- 
mainder of the Summer studying with 
Arthur Friedheim. Mrs. Pearl Calhoun 
Davis, soprano soloist and teacher, has 
gone to Chicago to take a special normal 
course under direction of Oscar Saenger, 
with whom she formerly studied in New 
York. Rhea Smith, a talented young 
soprano, has gone to California for the 
Summer. Helen W. Hunt, piano teacher, 
will reopen her studio this fall after 
spending a year in study with Mme. 


Bloomfield Ziesler of Chicago. Mrs. 
D. O. Modlin, one of Fort Worth’s tal- 
ented singers, is in Chicago studying 
with Charles W. Clark. 


—_— oa 


TACOMA, WASH.—Agnes Olszewski, an 
accomplished pianist and graduate of the 
Aquinas School of Music, left recently 
for Portland, Ore., where she will attend 
the training classes in the normal pro- 
gressive music course. Mrs. Adrienne 
Langer-Marcovich Marcovich, Tacoma, a 
pianist, presented Vivian Day in a piano 
recital in Seattle on July 21 at the home 
of Mrs. Harry Montgomery. Mrs. James 
Morgan dramatic soprano, assisted. 

* a * 


STAMFORD, N. Y.—In a recent Sunday 
evening concert here, the Rexmere Trio, 
composed of Elsa Fisher, violin; Carolyn 
Neidhardt, ’cello, and Edith King, piano, 
played with notable success in a program 
on which the conspicuous numbers were 
“Peer Gynt” Suite, Grieg; “Agnus Dei,” 
Bizet; ‘‘Valse Triste,’ Sibelius; excerpts 
from “Cavalleria Rusticana,” Mascagni, 
and Largo, Handel. Edith King, the 
pianist, expects to remain in Stamford 
until after Labor Day, resuming her 
teaching at her Brooklyn studio Oct. 1. 


* * * 


Fort WortTH, TEx.—Mermod Jaccard, 
son of the organist and composer, Mrs. 
F. L. Jaccard, returned last week from 
a year’s service with the Marines: in 
France. At the time of his enlistment 
he was soloist at the First Presbyterian 
Church in Chicago, where his deep bass 
voice was much admired. After the sign- 
ing of the armistice he entered the A. E. 
F. University at Beaume, France, and 
spent three months in studying sociology, 
receiving a diploma at the end of that 
period. Several musical openings in Chi- 
cago have been offered the young singer, 
but for the present he will remain in 
Fort Worth with his parents. 





ARDLY time to breathe does Her- 

bert Witherspoon take between the 
hour when he reaches his studio at the 
Chicago Musical College, in the morn- 
ing before nine o’clock, and the time 
when he leaves it again (seven o'clock 
in the evening) for his hotel. 

His record for the week is, to be exact, 
108 lessons, not including the classes 
for teachers and repertory, which are 
extra working hours. 

Such a busy season, as he said re- 
cently, could not be continued for much 
longer than a summer’s session. Very 
little time has been spent by him in 
any form of recreation since he arrived 
here. 

“There are two ways of teaching 
vocal music,” says Mr. Witherspoon. 
“One, to make singers, and the other, to 
make money.” That he prefers the 
former is evidenced by the excellent re- 
sults he has achieved since he has estab- 
lished his vocal school. . While he has 
several assistants in New York, he has 
also a number of helpers here. He has 
brought a number cf his New York 
students with him, but not hy half as 
many as wished to come here. Classes 
in teaching and other collateral studies 
number from twenty-nine to thirty-six 
students and thus every minute of his 
time every day in the week, except Sun- 
day, is occupied. 

He has always advocated the “guest” 
idea of teaching, though he says “It is 
not new, Porpora, even in Handel’s time, 
used to do ‘guest’ teaching, travelling 
from Florence to Dresden and thence to 
London, in a time when there were just 
stage coaches instead of railways and 
swift ocean steamships.” 

“I believe,” said Mr. Witherspoon, 
“that American students should be 
taught by American teachers. and that 


BRISTOL, PA.—At the picnic held last 
week in Neshaminy Falls Park, organized 
by all the colored churches of Langhorne, 
Yardley, Newtown and Bristol, the War 
Camp Community Service singer, Fran- 
cisco Gasbarra, gave a short recital and 
then led the 2000 persons present in a 
community sing. 

* * * 

WICHITA, KAN.—The open-air concerts 
given every Sunday afternoon in River- 
side Park by the Municipal Band are 
drawing large and attentive crowds. 
Since the new director, A. O. Cavanaugh, 
took charge a marked improvement in 
the performances of the band has been 
noticed. The community singing in con- 
nection with these concerts will be dis- 
continued through August, as the direc- 
tor of communal singing, Harry Evans, 
leaves this week with his family and his 
assistant, Emma Barndollar, on a motor 
trip to Colorado. 


* * * 


FortT WorTH, TEx.—Augusta Bates, 
formerly connected with the Hemphill 
studio of Fort Worth, and more recently 
head of the piar.o department at Trinity 
College, Wexahachie, has been a recent 
guest in the city, and announces that she 
has acquired the business management 
of May Peterson’s recitals in Texas for 
the coming season. In addition to this 
responsibility Miss Bates will continue in 
her capacity as accompanist for the 
famed prima donna. 

* * * 


PORTLAND, ORE.—Mrs. Edwin Seely 
Parsons entertained at their home on 
Fairmount Boulevard, Council Crest, 
July 26, with a sunset musicale as a 
benefit for the women’s building fund of 
the University of Oregon. A musical 
program was given by Miss Forbes, 
violinist, accompanied by Alcia McElroy 
and John Claire Monteith, who was ac- 
companied by Ida May Cook. On July 
25 another delightful musicale was given 
at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Dent Mow- 
rey. Miss J. E. Elliott played the 
“Shadow Dance” of MacDowell; “Ro- 
mance,” Sibelius, and a “Prelude,” by 
Bartlett. Evelyn Cheely appeared in a 
group of solos and the Mendelssohn Con- 
certo. A “Prelude” of Cui, two “Pre- 
ludes” of Chopin and the G Major Sonata 
of Beethoven were played by Blyth Owen. 
A two-piano number, “Variations,” by 
Von Wilm, was played by Mrs. T. J. 
Ennis and Mrs. Minerva Holbrook. Mr. 
Mowrey played a group of his own com- 
positions. | 


Always Advocated Guest 
Teaching, Says Witherspoon 


Noted Vocal Master Thinks American Teachers Explain More 
Than Europeans—Growth of Chicago Musical Interest 
Due to Opera and to Symphony Orchestra. 


American students are better off with 
them than with Europeans, who fre- 
quently do not understand them and 
who instead of explaining the whys and 
wherefores of their methods of instruc- 
tion, demand of the students to do 
things without the necessary explana- 
tions. 

“In other words, when an American 
student is told to do a certain thing 
in a certain way, the natural question 
‘Why should I do this in the way you 
say?’ is often put to the teacher, and 
he should explain his reason. The Ameri- 
can teacher takes the pains and the time 
to make the explanation, while the 
European just demands that it be done 
his way without going into pedagogical 
detail. 

“The American student wants to know 
why, and only the American teacher can 
explain things clearly and lucidly. 


Need Societies of Musicians 


“T believe, also, that there should be a 
greater esprit de corps among musicians 
in this country, just as there is in 
other professions, such as law and 
medicine. In these, the members of 
their professions have national societies 
where they can meet and discuss their 
work and where a certain amount of 
sociability is also enjoyed. Musicians, 
while not more jealously inclined than 
other vrofessional men, have no affilia- 
tions of national importance, and the 
yearly sessions of the State Music Teach- 
ers’ Associations affords but a few 
days’ opportunities in the year, for more 
intimate discussions and exchanges of 
ideas. There should be societies where 
musicians could meet frequently and 
associate on more fraternal footings. 

“T have noticed a remarkable growth 
in the interest taken in music in Chicago 


and the West since I first came h: °. 
years ago with the Metropolita: 0,, 
Company and as an oratorio sin; ey 
this enormous improvement in 

is no doubt due to the establishm 

of the Chicago Symphony Orches ;, ,. 
the Chicago Opera Association 7, 
is but natural, for students a 
only where they can study mu 
where, in the first place, they c 
plenty of it. 

“The Opera and the Symph 
chestra have proved two very sp, 
factors in making Chicago one of . 
biggest musical centers of the c in}, 

Mr. Witherspoon is one of the aj), 
thinkers and students among 


teachers, and his vogue with the ny. 


students of this country is ea ly. 


tested by the size of his classes, oth} 


New York and Chicago. 
MARGIE Mc 


“FLONZALEY QUARTE! 
CONSECRATES ITS AbT 
TO FRANCE ”—BAI Ly 


OUIS BAILLY, the distin ‘vis 

French viola player, who ‘or; 
last two seasons was with the F):nza\ 
Quartet while Ugo Ara was in sery 
with the Italian Army, is the su! je: 
an interesting interview in the June} 
issue of the French musical maga. ine | 
Monde Musical. Mr. Bailly returns 
America this fall to be at the vio a- 
of the Berkshire Quartet. Says \ 
Bailly in speaking of his American gy 
journ: 

“The generosity and enlightene:! ta; 
of an American music-lover, Edwari 
de Coppet, were instrumental in unitiy 
four young artists of Latin origin in 
common ideal, and the Flonzaley (uary 
was thus formed. This was in 1 
The name has its origin in the dialect 
the canton of Switzerland where { 
property of Mr. de Coppet is situatd 
near Lausanne, and where the aur 
first began its illustrious career. 

“During the many years consvcratj 
uniquely to its art the Flonzaley (uarg 
gave only those concerts organized { 
Mr. de Coppet or by him for the cause: 
some charity. After this long period: 
apprenticeship the members tried the 
wings and made their début in New Yor 
meeting with great success, a succe 
which has grown with each succeedi 
season. Upon the disbanding of 
Kneisel Quartet the name of the Fl 
zaley Quartet became preponderant | 
musical circles, and it was readily « 
ceded to be the first string quartet} 
America. By their ideals and the inte 
sive work to which they consecrated the 
time, thereby gaining the admiration 
all, the members achieved a reputati 
not only in the United States, but 
England, Switzerland, Germany and i 
land as well. From my participatit 
during the last two seasons in the wi 
of the quartet, I wish to render hom4 
to the devotion which they have shown 
French art. 

“In Messrs. Betti, Pochon, Ara 3 
d’Archambeau I have found not only ¢ 
cellent comrades, but sincere artists, 
ways ready to devote themselves to 
cause. It is thus that in more than 
hundred and twenty concerts in whic! 
have participated there was always ' 
French work inscribed on the progr: 
and I can also say that in the grea 
part of America the quartets of Debus 
Ravel, Magnard, have been heard un! 
the best conditions as regards executl! 
as well as pieces by Paul Vidal, Bol 
gault-Ducoudray and Paul Roussel, 
young soldier who disappeared at \é 
dun. His delightful quartet, which 
was destined never to finish, had suc! 
success in America when we playe! 
that a publisher has already acquire¢! 
rights for its American publicat.on. 
must not forget, either, the first perf! 
ances in New York and in Boston )y 
Flonzaleys of the first quartet of \ inc 
d’Indy, which had never been played 
public up to that time.” 














Paderewski Gains Great Victory " 
Ratification of Treaties 


A special cable to the New } 
Herald describes the enthusiasm ¢0"" 
gent on the Polish Diet’s support of P 
erewski’s policies. By a vote of 24! 
40 both the peace treaty and the mi" 
ity rights treaty were ratified, thus ? 
ing the seal of official approval 0” ' 
work of the pianist-premier in P#r's 
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Herb Roth, Artist of the New York ‘‘World,’”’ Registers His Impressions of the Daily Concerts Conducted by Arnold Volpe at the Lewisohn Stadium in New York 

















Matzenauer Appears as Soloist 
with the Stadium Orchestra 





Contralto Sings with Magnificent Effect Before Huge Audience 
—Mr. Volpe’s Well-Chosen Programs—A Distinguished 


List of Soloists 


hy EFORE an audience which filled the 
Y Stadium with the exception of the 
xtreme South section, and which in- 
uded several hundred standees, a 
Popular” program was given on the 
ening of Aug. 2, with Margaret Mat- 
nauer, contralto of the Metropolitan, 
s soloist. The program began with the 
verture to Offenbach’s “Orpheus,” which 
as been done before. It was given 
ith spirit and the individual solos were 
ell played. The “Nutcracker” suite of 
chaikovsky, which followed, was good 
spots, the March and the Danse Arabe 
peciallv. but two of the best numbers, 
e “Danse de la Fée-Dragée” and the 
Wanse des Mirlitons” were omitted al- 
bgether, a pity, as they are two of the 
st. If the orchestra does not boast 
fa celesta, the score suggests that the 
umber be played on a piano, so, with 
concert-grand in full view, we might 
ave had this charming number. The 
Mirlitons” requires a third flute and it 
ems as though this difficulty might have 
fen obviated, but it wasn’t. The “Valse 
’s Fleurs” which closes the suite, was 
hken at a rollicking tempo which quite 
estroyed its languid charm. “Tempo di 
alse” does not mean “Tempo di hum- 
Ing top.” 
Mme. Matzenauer’s first number was 
h Mon Fils” from “Le Prophéte,” 
md was sung magnificently, bringing 
€ audience almost to its feet with a 
orm of applause. As encore she sang 
¢ “Seguidilla” from “Carmen” and 
rooably no one, who was not lucky 
ough to hear her do the whole role in 
tooklyn, several years ago, has ever 
ard the number sung so splendidly. 
fain brought out, she sang “Annie 
eure” and was again applauded to the 
10. The ballet from “Gioconda” which 
“Owed, finished the first part of he 
gram. It was played with snap and 
aS very enjoyable. 
The Prelude and “Love-Death” from 
Hristin,” which opened Part II, were 
most novelties and were very welcome 
es. Mr. Volpe did very beautiful work 
‘tis number as the prolonged applause 
‘he audience testified. This was fol- 
Wed by the last two numbers from the 
fer Gynt” suite of Grieg. 
Mme. “Matzenauer then sang the aria 
\ct II of Saint-Saéns “Samson and 
” and gave as encore, “The Ros- 
‘hich suffered somewhat from the 
ngly slow tempo, but was other- 
S¢tiely sung and greatly appreciated. 
‘akoczy March from Berlioz’s 
4mration of Faust” closed the pro- 
am, 7k 


Miscellaneous Night on July 30 brought 
forward two soloists, a vocal quartet and 
a program of varying interest, as well as 
a composition by a “guest” conductor di- 
rected by himself. Grieg’s “March of 
Homage,” which began the program, 
dragged heavily and the orchestra had 
continually to be brought to time. In the 
second number, “The Arrow Maker,” an 
Indian Overture by Elliott Schenck, which 
the composer-conductor directed himself, 
they played with considerable snap. Like 
most aboriginal music, it was monotonous 
in rhythm and its themes were fragmen- 
tary. It is cleverly written, however, and 
the scoring original and interesting. For 
those who like Indian music it was prob- 
ably a great treat. Idelle Patterson fol- 
lowed with “Caro Nome,” and as encore 
gave the aria from Act I of “Traviata,” 
which she sang last week, and, again en- 
cored, sang “Pussy Willow Had a Secret.” 
Tchaikovsky’s “Capriccio Italien” ended 
the first part of the program. 

Liszt’s “Les Préludes,” contrary to ex- 
pectation, was very effective and was ex- 
cellently played. In the final part the 
brass obscured the figuration of the 
strings, but this was probably unavoid- 
able. Ernest Davis, whose name as solo- 
ist had been omitted from the program, 
sang “Celeste Aida,” making an excellent 
impression. Mr. Davis has been a main- 
stay of these concerts and his fine voice, 
agreeable manner and excellent produc- 
tion are an addition to any program. He 
was loudly applauded and sang as an en- 
core “La Donna é Mobile,” from “Rigo- 
letto.” The two Jarnefelt numbers, a 
“Berceuse” and a “Prelude,” were inter- 
esting. The sextet from “Lucia,” ar- 
ranged as a quartet, was then given by 
Misses Patterson and Eubank and Messrs. 
Davis and Tuckerman. The number had 
to be repeated. Dvorak’s “Slavonic 
Dances” ended the concert. J.A.H. 

* * * 

Sunday night, Aug. 3, was “Miscel- 
laneous” night, bringing forth a varied 
program with Nevada Van der Veer 
and Reed Miller as soloists. The Corona- 
tion March from “Le Prophéte” began 
the concert and was effectively given. 
This was followed by a “fantasie” on 
“Carmen,” one of the very best pieces 
of playing the orchestra has done. It 
was spirited in the lively parts and in- 
teresting in the more serious ones. Bem- 
berg’s “La Mort de Jeanne d’Arc” 
showed off Mme. Van der Veer’s fine 
contralto to excellent advantage, winning 
her en encore. The “Meistersinger” pre- 
lude was another treat though the brass 
was inclined to drown out the strings 
in more than one passage. The Bach- 
Gounod “Ave Maria” was played with 
great delicacy and was very beautiful. 
The first verse was given by the first 
violins in unison with harp accompani- 








ment and the second by the full or- 
chestra, pianissimo, showing how lovely 
a tone the brasses can give when they 
choose. “Millions d’Arlequin” by Drigo, 
a trivial but charming waltz which Mr. 
Volpe has used several times as an 
encore number, was well played. 

Mr. Miller’s selection of the aria from 
Gomez’s “Salvator Rosa’? was not a 
particularly happy one as it is not an 
interesting piece of music, nor did it 
show off his voice to advantage, but he 
did all that was to be done with it and 
earned an encore, giving “Where Hae 
Ye Bin, My Laddie” in which he did fine 
work; his unusually clear enunciation 
Was more than agreeable. Strauss’s 
“Roses from the South” closed the pro- 
gram. J. A. H. 

+ * * 

The symphony on Monday evening, 
July 28, was Goldmark’s “Rustic Wed- 
ding,” which charming work lends itself 
admirably to the purposes of a popular 
symphonic program. Mr. Volpe gave it 
spiritedly and the last movement went 
especially well. Other numbers of this 
very enjoyable concert were the “Eg- 
mont” Overture, a Glazounoff suite and 
Debussy’s “Apres Midi d’un Faune” and 
“Fétes,” the first of which in particular 
is quite unsuited by its delicacy for the 
open air. 

Marie Louise Wagner, soprano, was 
the soloist. In “Pleurez, mes Yeux” from 
“Le Cid” and an air from Puccini’s 
“Manon Lescaut” her voluminous and 
magnificent voice and highly dramatic 
temperament thrilled the hearer. She 
received an ovation. 

Two soloists—Craig Campbell and 
Ruth Miller—enlivened the succeeding 
“operatic evening,” which on the purely 
orchestral side offered the “Fledermaus” 
Overture, some things out of “Carmen” 
and “Aida,” the preludes to the first and 
third acts of “Lohengrin” and a suite 
from Delibes’ “Sylvia.”” Mr. Campbell 
furnished in addition to his one sched- 
uled number the tenor air from ‘‘Romeo 
and Juliet,” encores in the shape of 
Canio’s lament and a Scotch ballad, to 
which extra contributions the eager en- 
thusiasm of the big gathering soundly 
invited him. He sang all this with 
much relish. Also with abundant evi- 
dence of the strenuous and _ ill-consid- 
ered usage to which he has been sub- 
jecting his voice. What resonance and 
vibrancy it now has is obtained by the 
exercise of muscular impulsion rather 
than legitimate vocalism. And on the 
score of good taste Mr. Campbell’s per- 
formances lay themselves open to de- 
cided question. 

Miss Miller essayed the “Mignon” 
Polonaise, to which her capacities are 
not adapted and then, as additional con- 
cession, the “Mireille” waltz song. 

H. F. P. 
x * P 

The program devised by Mr. Volpe for 
Thursday evening of last week was one 
of the most excellent offered at any sum- 
mer concert of the past four years. It 
began with the Bach-Abert “Prelude, 
Chorale and Fugue,” and contained fur- 
ther Haydn’s G Major Symphony (No. 
13), the Grieg Piano Concerto, played 
by Victoria Boshko, Dukas’s “Sorcerer’s 
Apprentice,” the prelude to Saint-Saéns’s 
“Deluge” and Liszt’s “Tasso.” Somewhat 
over-generous, perhaps, but thoroughly 
delightful and greatly enjoyed by a very 
musical audience. 


























The weather-man, apparently appre- 
ciating that Haydn is better indoors than 
outside, turned on the heavenly faucets 
just a little before the hour for begin- 
ning, and so the concert was given in 
the more artistically hospitable hall of 
the City College. 

On the whole the orchestral numbers 
were excellently performed. Nothing re- 
ceived greater acclaim than the Bach, 
which Mr. Volpe could undoubtedly re- 
peat with success even on his most popu- 
lar programs. And he might similarly 
please his symphony night gatherings 
with one of the suites of that master— 
music having all the elements of sound 
popularity, if conductors did but give it a 
chance. The lovely largo and the rondo 
of the Haydn symphony gained applause 
scarcely less fervent, while the modern 
fare, as exemplified in Dukas and Liszt, 
seemed as suited to the taste of the 
gathering. The gorgeous peroration of 
the “Tasso” Mr. Volpe presented with 
thrilling effect. Ilya Schkolnik played 
the violin solo in the Saint-Saéns piece. 

Miss Boshko’s performance of the 
Grieg Concerto was in the main amateur- 
ish and the work nearly suffered ship- 
wreck when the pianist’s memory played 
her false in the first movement. Mr. 
Volpe must have passed a few uncom- 
fortable seconds, but he and the or- 
chestra saved the situation. As an en- 
core, Miss Boshko gave the ‘Polonaise 
Militaire.” a. . P. 














Charlotte Walker 


Charlotte Walker, soprano, a promi- 
nent opera singer in the days of the 
Academy of Music, the American and 
Hinrich’s opera companies, died at the 
home of her sister in Hillside, N. J., on 
Aug. 1. Miss Walker, who in private life 
was Mrs. de Komlosy, was born in West- 
field, N. Y., in 1860, where as a child her 
voice attracted attention, so that at fif- 
teen she was brought to New York to 
study. She made her first operatic ap- 
pearance unexpectedly when called upon 
to substitute as Elsa in “Lohengrin” at 
the Academy of Music. She sang in ora- 
torio at the Metropolitan Opera House 
under Leopold Damrosch, and became a 
member of the American Opera Company 
at its inception, singing under Theodore 
Thomas, and later joined the Hinrichs 
company. Going to England, she ap- 
peared in London and the provincial 
cities with great success. Returning to 
the United States, Miss Walker became 
soloist at Dr. Storrs’s church in Brook- 
lyn and later at the Fifth Avenue Bap- 
tist Church in Manhattan. She married 
Edward de Komlosy, a portrait painter, 
in 1902, and after two years the couple 
made their home near Vienna. Miss 
Walker returned to the United States in 
1916 and since then, until her death 
made her home with her sister. 
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Vahrah Hanbury Closes Her 
Season at Chautauqua, N. Y. 
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No. 1 — Vahrah 
Hanbury, Rowing 
on Chautauqua 
Lake. No. 2— —_— 
Vahrah Hanbury, we a 
Soprano, and H. te: 
A. Fricker, Con- 4 

ductor, Toronto ee 
Mendelssohn }< 

Choir, at Chau- ; bs 
tauqua, N._ Y.; ' 

Robt. Quait, 

Tenor; Vahrah 

Hanbury, Soprano, 

and Fred Patton, 

Basso, at Chau- 

tauqua 



































ITH the current week, Vahrah Han- 
bury brings to a close her engage- 
ment at Chautauqua, N. Y. Within the 
next few days she will sing the soprano 


roles in Handel’s “Judas Maccabeus,” 
Hadley’s “New Earth” and _ Rossini’s 


“Stabat Mater,” with the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra. Miss Hanbury will go 
directly to Lake Placid, N. Y., where she 
rlans to continue coaching with George 
Hamlin, and making ready for the ap- 
proaching season which opens with her 
second AXolian Hall recital Oct. 20. 





72 Composers Compete for the 
Coolidge Prize; 20 Are French 


Announce Complete Programs of the Second Chamber Music Fes- 
tival at Pittsfield, Mass., Next Month—Wiéill Produce New 
Works by Mason, Sowerby, Saint-Saéns and Elgar—Famous 
Ensemble Musicians and Singers Will Participate 


PITTSFIELD, MAss., Aug. 4.—F inal plans 
for the approaching Berkshire Chamber 
Music Festival, Sept. 25, 26 and 27, have 
been announced, including the complete 
programs and the artists taking part. 

When the competition for the best 
piano and violin sonata closed on July 15 
seventy-two manuscripts had been re- 
ceived. Of this number twenty were sent 
from France. After a first reading the 
judges testify to the fine workmanship 
displayed in the works, the average being 
much higher than that of last year, it is 
stated. The manuscripts are now in the 
hands of the jury, and before Sept. 1 the 
jury will assemble in Pittsfield, as the 
guests of Mrs. F. S. Coolidge, for a pro- 
fessional hearing of those considered the 
best. At this time a decision will be 
made. 

The Berkshire Quartet will begin re- 
hearsals for the chamber music festival 
about Aug. 15, upon the arrival of Louis 
Bailly, the viola player, from France. 
Until that time the other members of the 
Berkshire Quartet are taking their an- 
nual month’s vacation. 


The programs follow: 
New Elgar Quartet 

The first concert will be given Sept. 25, at 
four o’clock, by the Berkshire String Quartet, 
Hugo Kortschak, first violin; Jacques Gordon, 
second violin; Louis Bailly, viola; Emmeran 
Stoeber, ‘cello. 

Beethoven, Quartet in 
KMigar, Quartet in E Minor Op. 
in America.) Allegro moderato, 
(Poco Andante), Allegre melto. 
Quartet in D Major, Poco lento, 
melto. 


A Minor. Op. 132. 
(First time 
Piacevole 
Franck, 
allegro 


Second Concert 

Sept. 26, at eleven o'clock, Chamber music 
with wind instruments, given by Harold 
sauer, Daniel Gregory Mason, Leo Sowerby, 
piano; Hugo Kortschak, Jacques Gordon, vio- 
lin; Louis Bailly, viola; Daniel Maquarre 
flute; Gustave Langenus, clarinet; Leopold 
de Maré, horn. 

Daniel Gregory Mason, YPastorale in D 
Major Op. 8, for clarinet, violin and piano. 
The composer at the piano. Leo Sowerby, 
trio for flute, viola and piano. The composer 
at the piano. (First time.) Brahms, trio in 
EK Flat Major, for violin, French horn and 


piano. 
Third Concert 
Sept. 26. at four o’clock, Flonzaley Quartet, 
Adolfo Betti. first violin; Alfred Pochon, sec- 
ond violin; Ugo Ara, viola; Iwan d’Archam- 
beau, ’cello. 





Mozart, Quartet in B Flat Major, K. No. 
158. Beethoven, Quartet in F Major, Op. 135. 


Dvorak, quartet in E Flat Major, Op. 51. 


Vocal Chamber Music 


Fourth Concert—Saturday, Sept. 27, at 
eleven o'clock, vocal chamber music given by 
Florence Hinkle, Eva Gauthier, sopranos; 
Merle Alcock, contralto; Lambert Murphy, 
tenor: Reinald Werrenrath, bass; Max 


Oberndorfer, Mrs. F. S. Coolidge. piano; Dan- 
iel Maquarre, Nicholas Kouloukis, flute; Fd- 
ward Longenus, Carl Kuhlman, clarinet, and 
the Berkshire String Quartet. 

Purcell, aria for baritone, two violins, 'cello 
and piano; Pergelosi, Salve Regina for so- 
Vaughn- 


prano, string quartet and piano; 
Williams, “On Wenlock Edge,’’ a cycle of 
songs for tenor, piano and string quartet; 


Ravel, three poems of Mallarmé. for mezzo- 
soprano two flutes. two clarinets, string 
quartet and piano; Clough-Leighter, Op. 48, 
“The Day of Beauty,”’ lyric suite for con- 
tralto, string quartet and piano; Stravinsky, 
“Trois Poésies de la Lyrique Japonaise’’ for 
mezzo-soprano, two flutes, two. clarinets, 
quartet and piano; Brahms, Op. 52. 
Sones of Love, vocal quartet and piano for 
four hands. 


etring 


The Last Concert 

Sept. 27. at four o’clock, Berkshire String 
Ouartet. Harold Bauer, piano, Leopold de 
Maré French horn; Gustav Jangenus, clari- 
net: Ugo Savolini, bassoon; Ludwig Manoly, 
double bass. 

Saint-Saéns, Quartet 
(First time in America.) Allegro animato, 
molto adagio. interlude et final. Sonata for 
piano and viola, prize-winning composition 
for 1919. Harold Bauer and Louis Bailly. 
Zeothoven Sentet (instruments include violin, 
’cello. viola. French horn, clarinet. bassoon 
and double bass), in E Flat Major, Op. 20. 


MARJORIE E. MILLER. 


TEACHERS PROFIT BY 
PHILADELPHIA NORMAL 


Instructors from Fourteen States Attend 
Sessions Demonstrating Progressive 
Series of Piano Lessons 


PHILADELPHIA, Aug. 4.—Although it 
was only the second Normal Course on 
the Progressive Series of Piano Lessons 
that Philadelphia has had this session, 
which covered three weeks of July, 
proved to be one of fhe most successful 
Normal Courses of its kind given any- 
where across the country. 

The course opened on July 7 under the 
direction of Constantin von Sternberg 
with an enrollment of ninety-five music 
teachers from all parts of the United 


in G Major, Op. 153. 





States. Fourteen States were repre- 
sented—California, Arkansas, Minne- 


sota, Georgia, Florida, Ohio, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, Delaware, New Jersey, New York 
and Pennsylvania. Such a varied repre- 
sentation shows the widespread interest 
that is being taken in the standardiza- 
tion of music and its educational value. 
This Normal showed that music teachers 
are getting ready for the day when music 
will be placed on the same basis in the 
schools as any academic subject. 

One feature of this Philadelphia Nor- 
mal was the fact that it was free not 
only to Progressive Series teachers, but 
to any music teacher who, upon applica- 
tion, proved worthy of admission. In 
this way, those who were not Progressive 
Series teachers had a chance thoroughly 
to investigate the series and make them- 
selves more familiar with the educational 
movement of the day. 

Mr. Sternberg, because of his personal 
asscciations with many of the great 
artists and his vast experience with the 
series, was able to make his lectures both 
educational and interesting. Not only 
were the teachers benefited by Mr. Stern- 
berg’s instruction, but every day after 
the lectures there was a _ round-table 
meeting, at which the teachers related 
their experiences and at which some 
teacher in the class would give a Model 
Lesson on some lesson in the series in 
the manner she or he taught it. 

At the completion of the course thirty- 
nine of the teachers who had completed 
at least the intermediate examination of 
the series received Normal diplomas. 

Mr. Sternberg ‘ended the course by 
presenting a historical recital, which was 
applauded in the most enthusiastic 





LOUIS SEIDMAN 
ENTERS FIELD AS 
CHICAGO MANAGEp 
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Louis Seidman, Who Enters as Impresay 


in Chicago and Middle West 


Louis Seidman, well known to 
prominent musicians, has entere| 
impresario field in Chicago, ani \ 
manage a number of the world’s great 
artists for concerts and recitals both 
that city and in the Middle West (ur 
the coming fall and winter. 

Mr. Seidman has been connected { 
the last five years with the Baldy 
Piano Company, and has made ma: 
friends for this concern with leadi 
musicians. 

He will confine himself to the exploit 
tion of only the most prominent musi 
artists and organizations, and as hk 
known to do things only on the bigge 
scale, some important entertainment 
may be looked for this season. 

While retaining his position with th 
Baldwin Company, he has opened 
cffice for his impresarial work in th 
Baldwin Building, at 323 South Wabas 
Avenue, Chicago. 

His many musical friends have urge 
him to establish himself in this profe 
sion, and it is expected that he wil! pro 
a welcome addition to the musical in 
presarios of the country. 





Legal Contest May Hold Up Great 
Juilliard Bequest for Music 


Owing to the action of Mar) 
Etta Fauve of Fort Wayne, Ind., @ 
niece of the late Augustus D. Juil- 
liard, the probate of the will was 
on Aug. 4 adjourned for ten days, 
at Goshen, N. Y. Under the terms 
of her uncle’s will the niece wil! in- 
herit $100,000. When the will was 
presented for probate before Surro- 
gate J. B. Swezey, at Goshen, N. Y. 
on Aug. 4, an attorney for the niec 
demanded an adjournment, wit! 
the evident intention of contesting 
the will. Ten days was allowed t 
give time in which to decide wheth- 
er to commence the contest. = Tht 
decedent’s bequest gives a_ sun 
ranging from $5,000,000 to 
000,000 to the cause of musi 


$20). 


America. The exact sum of 
Juilliard Musical Foundation be 


quest will not be known until t! 
will is probated. 








‘Edith Lynwood Winn, the Boston * 
linist, and her pupils have taken the 
ler studio, Bolton Road, Lake Georze,! 
a month. 
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PIANOS 


Warerooms 4 East 43rd St., 


Are considered by expert judges to be the finest now? 
They contain more valuable improvements than ail 0 


Grand, Inverted Grand and Player-Pial 
Manufactured by 
PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS 
New Ye 
Send for Illustrated Art Catalogu: 








KURTZMANN Pianos 


Are Made to Meet the Requirements of the Most Exacting Musician SOLD EVERYWHERE 


C. KURTZMANN & CO., Makers, 


526-536 Niagara Street 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 





USH&LA 








‘Pianos and Player Pianos 


Artistic in tone and desizn- 


Bush & Lane Piano Co. 
Holland, Mich. 
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WEAVER PIANOS 


AN ARTISTIC TRIUMPH 
WEAVER PIANO COMPANY, YORK, P 
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